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PREFACE. 


The following preface was prefixed to the first edition of tlie 
Gazetteer of this district published in 18S3-8t. 

“The period fixed by the Piinjal) Government for the cnnijiilation of the 
“ Gazetteer of the Province being limited to twelve months, the Editor lias 
“not been able to prepare any original matter for the present work ; and 
“ his duties have been confined to throwing the already existing material into 
“shape, supplementing it, as far as possible, by contributions obtained from 
“district officers, passing the draft through the Press, circulating it for revision, 
“ altering it in accordance with ttio corrections and suggestions of revising 
“officers, and printing and issuing the final edition. 

“ The material av^ailahle in print for the Gazetteer of this district consisted 
“of the Settlement Eeports, and a draft Ga:elteer, compiled between 1S70 and 
“ 1874 by Mr. F. Cunningham, Barrister-at-L'iw. Xotos on certain p nuts have 
“ been supplied by district officers; whilo the report on the Census of ISSl 
“has been utilised. 0£ the present vol.'me, .Section A of Cliaprer Y. (General 
“Administration) and the whole of Chapter VI. (Towns) have been for the most 
“part supplied by the Deputy Commissioner ; Section A of Chapter III. (Statis- 
“ tics of Population) has been taken from the Census Keport ; while here and 
“there passages have been specially w'ritlen for the work. But with these 
“ exceptions, the great mass of the text has been taken almost, if not quite 
“verbally, from Mr. Cuuninghaui’s compilation already referred to, which again 
“ was largely based upon Mr. Priusep’s Settlement Report of the district. 
“ The report in question was written in I8G3, and, modelled on tho meagre 
“ lines of the older Settlement Reports, affords very inadequate material for 
“an account of the district. No better or fuller material, however, ^vps 
“either available or procurable within tho time allowed. But when tho district 
“again comes under settlement, a second and more complete edition of thi,. 
“ Gazetteer will bo prepared; and meanwhile the present edition wid serve tl ■ 
“ useful purpose of collecting and publishing, in a systematic form, iuforniatii 
“ which had before been scattered, and in part unpublished. 

“ The draft edition of this Gazetteer has been revised by Colonel Birch 
“and Messrs. Perkins and Boachcroft. The Deputy Commissioner is responsible 
“ for tho spelling of vernacular names, which has been fixed throughout by him 
“ in accordance ^yith the prescribed system of transliteration. ” 
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The present edition was prepared during 1894-95 in accordance 
■with paragraph 11 of Revenue Circular No. 62. The Oazetteer has been 
entirely re-written, except the earlier part of Chapter II, which deals 
with the ancient history of the district, and the paragraphs in Chapter 
VI, Avhich relate to the early history of Sialkot city. The statistics 
have been brought up to date, and much new information has been 
added. I have to cordially acknowledge the assistance given me 
by IVInnslu Ghulam Ahmad Khan, Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, 
who has supplied mo with information on various matters, which has 
been useful in supplementing and checking the results of my own 
observations ; b}'' Munshi Khazan Singh, Head Clerk of the Settle- 
ment Office, who has furnished notes on the various tribes and on the 
customs of the people ; by Mr. J. Greenwood, Secretary of the District 
and Municipal Boards; and by the heads of the different Missionary 
bodies, who have freely given me assistance. I am also much in- 
debted to Mr. H. P. Tollinton, I. C. S., for kindly seeing this volume 
through the press during y absence from Sialkot on leave. 

d. R. DUNLOP SMITH, Captain, 

Settlement Collector. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE DISTRICT. 


Chapter I. 
DescriptiTe 


The Sialkot District is the most north-eastern of the six 
districts of the Riiwalpindi Division, and lies between north 
latitude 31°43',and 32° 52', and east longitude 74° 14' and 75°3'. ^^deacrip- 

It is bounded on the north-east by the Jammu territory of thetion. 

Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir;, on the north-west by 
the Maikani, 'Tawi and the Clieriab, which separate it from 
the Gujrat district ; on the west by the Gujranwala and Lahore 
districts ; on the south-east by the Ravi which divides it from 
the Amritsar and Gurdaspur districts ; and on the east by the 
Shakargarh tahsil of Gurdaspur. It is an oblong tract of 
country, with a straggling northern boundary, and occupies 
the submontane portion of the Rechna, or Ravi-Chenab, Doab. 

Its length from the extreme north of the Trans-Chenab tract of 
Bajwat to where the Ravi leaves tlie district in the south-west 
corner of the Raya tahsil, is 83 miles ; and its breadth from the 
north-east corner of the Zafarwal tahsil to a point in the centre 
of the boundary with Gujranwala is 47 miles. The centre of the 
district, which is close to the head-quarters of the Pasrur tahsil, 
is 800 feet above the sea level. It is divided into 6ve tahsils, 
or fiscal subdivisions, of which that of Zafarwal occupies the 
north-eastern, that of Sialkot the northern, that of Daska the 
western, that of Raya the south-eastern, and that of Pasrur 
the central portion of the district. Some leading statistics 
regarding the district and the several tah.sils into which it is 
divided are given in Table No. I on the opposite page. The dis- 
trict contains only one town, Sialkot, of more than 10,000 souls; 
its population being returned as 55,087 at the census of 1891. 

The administrative head-quarters are situated at Sialkot, lying 
to the north of the centre of the district, about 5 miles from the 
.Jammu border and 28 miles from Wazirabad on the North- 
Western Railway. A branch line of this railway runs from 
Wazirabad through Sialkot to the left bank of the Tawi opposite 
the city of Jammu. Sialkot stands twenty-third in order of area 
and first in order of population among the .'ll districts of the 
Province, comprising i'7 per cent, of the total area, 5'36 per cent, 
of the total population and 3'0 per cent, of the urban population 
of British territory. The district is one of the most important in 
the Province, as it contains a larger population than any other, 
and in extent of cultivation it ranks ninth, and in amount of 
land revenue second. 
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CHAP. T — THE DISTRICT. 

Chapter I. latitude, lougitucTe and lieigbt in feet above the sea 

of the principal places in the district are shown below : — 

Descriptive- . ■ ■ — 

General descrip- | I I 


Town. 

North 

hititude. 

East 

longitude. 

Feet above 
sea level. 

Sialkot ... 

32= 31' 

74 30' 

829 

PaHrur 

32= 10' 

74= 43' 

S00» 

Zafarwal 

32= 21' 

74’ 57' 

950=^ 

Raya 

31= .IS' 

74’ 48' 

800* 

Daaka 

32’ 20' 

74° 24' 

800* 


pprox'imate. 


Physical featnrps. The general a.spect of the district i.s a plain sloping down 
from the uplands at the base of the Himalayas to the level 
country to the south. 

Bound on the north-west by the Chenab and on the south- 
east hy the Ravi, the district is fringed on either side by a line 
of fresh alluvial soil, above which rise the low banks that form 
the limits of the river beds. At an average distance of 15 
miles from the Ravi, another stream, the Degh, which rises in 
the Jammii hills, trav'erses this district and passes on into the 
district of Lahore. This, too, has upon either bank a fringe of 
low alluvial soil. With the exceptions tlms noted, the distinct is 
practically a level plain throughout. Its north-eastern bound- 
ary is 20 miles distant from the outer line of the Himalayas : 
hut about midway between the Ravi and the Chenab a high 
dorsal tract, extending from beyond the border, forms a some- 
what elevated plateau which stretches far into the district. 
Upon the border this elevated tract is about 20 miles in breadth, 
and extends from the Degh to the high eastern bank of the 
Chenab. Gradually contracting in width, it terminates about 
10 miles to the south-west of Rasiur, and o2 miles from the 
point where the Dewh enters the district. It thus forms a 
triangle, its base resting on the border, one side following the 
line of tlie Degh, and the other cutting diagonally, due north 
and south, across the district. Towards the Chenab the central 
plateau falls olf abruptly, but slopes more gradually towards 
the Degh. To the west of it lies a broad plain extending from 
the high bank of the Chenab, on the one side, to the Degh, on 
fho other, and occupying approximately half the district. 

To the west of the Degh the country is also a level plain 
broken up on the norrli by a few hill torrents, but perfectlv flat 
to the south. 

iSix divisions of the district nren inuv be tlms distin- 
guished ; — 

(1) the alluvial lowlands of the Chenab ; 

(2) the valley of the Degh : 

(3) the alluvial lowlands of the R;ivi ; 
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(4) the triangular dorsal plateau west of the Dogh ; 

(5) the remainder of the central plateau of the district, 
between the Degh and the Ghenab : 

(b) the dorsal tract between the Ravi and the Degh. 

The district, as a whole, is somewhat above the average of 
the Province in the matter of natui'al fertility. Three-fourths 
of its area have been brought under the plough, and, except in 
the large kallar plain to the south, there is little room for exten- 
sion of cultivation. In the northern half of the Sialkot tahsil, 
in the east of Zafarwal and in the north-east of Pasriir and 
Raya, owing to the abundance of rain and the inherent richness 
of the soil, the yield of crops is high. The remainder of the 
Sialkot tahsil also, except a small portion to the south-east, 
and the larger part of the Daska tahsil, though entirely 
dependent on well irrigation, are of marked fertility The poorer 
regions are situated in the triangular dorsal tract already de- 
scribed, which occupies the assessment circles of Pasriir and 
Zafarwal west of the Degh, and the eastern portion of the 
Sialkot tahsil. Here the soil is naturally friable and dry, the 
country is bare and devoid of trees, and cultivation is dependent 
almost entirely on rain. The alluvial tracts on the lower reaches 
of the Ghenab, Degh and Ravi suli'er much from the presence 
of saltpetre in the soil, and require constant irrigation and 
careful tillage. The fifth of the zones is known as the Gharkhri 
Mahal, from the universal use of wells worked by the 
Persian wheel, the prominent feature in its cultivation. In this 
plain water is abundant, and generally within a moderate dis- 
tance from the surface, while the soil is a rich consistent loam 
which, given secure irrigation, produces first class crops of all 
kinds. When irrigation is not available the soil is of little 
value. What is known as the Darp tract occupies the northern 
and omaller portion of the Degh-Ravi Doab. The chief soil is a 
rich, light loam, naturally moist and requiring little irrigation. 
.It is easily tilled. There are few springs, and wells are rarely 
met with. This Doab declines in fertility to the south. The land 
becomes stiff and sour, and, except where the fertilising silt of 
the Degh is deposited by means of protective irrigation works, 
tlie labour and expense required for successful agriculture are 
great. 

The district is watered on two sides by two of the great 
rivers of the Province, the Ravi and the Ghenab, which draw 
their supplies from the snows of the central ranges of the Hima- 
layas. It also receives from the lower hills numerous smaller 
streams, which practically depend on the rainfall, and may 
be counted upon during the rainy months for a supply, more or 
less copious, and more or loss intermittent, according to the 
season. Some of these, notably the Aik and the Degh, while 
destructive in the higher tracts, which slope rapidly to the south, 
are of the utmost value as fertilising agents in the southern 
parts of the district. 


Chapter I- 
Descriptive- 

Physical features. 


River' system. 



Chapter I. 

Descriptive- 

The Cheuab. 


The Kavi. 
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The Cheuab rises in the Himalayas. The name is a com- 
pound of the words Chandra and Bagha, two streams which 
meet in the Jammu district of Kishtwar. It breaks out from a 
rocky gorge in the hills six miles to the north of the Bajwcit tract, 
and at first flows due south. After a course of seventeen miles 
it is joined by the Jammii Tawi, and turns sharply off to the 
west. Eleven miles further on it meets the Malkani Tawi, and 
again changes direction, flowing south-west in an almost straight 
line, till it enters the Gujranwala district. The force of the 
river throughout is great. It contains chiefly sand, which is 
freely deposited on the lands of the villages along its course. 
Its action is not nearly so beneficial as that of the Kavi, as 
it brings down no fertilising mud, and constantly injures stand- 
ing crops by the force of its current and the sand it leaves 
behind. Land, moreover, recovered from the stream requires 
years of patient labour before it will bear the better class of 
crops. The right bank of the river on the Gujrat side is high, 
but on this side it is flat and the action of the water is more 
widely distributed. The bed of the river itself is broad and 
sandy, and constantly shifts from year to year, according to the 
caprice of the current, which, when in flood, will in one place 
eat into the soft river bank, and deposit in another a low sandy 
island, which, becoming the basis of a loamy deposit, wilt after 
a year or two be a culturable field. The depth of the water 
iu the main channel is said to be seldom at any season less than 
15 feet, rising in the time of flood to 30 feet, or even more. 
For purposes of irrigation the Chenab water is copiously used 
in Bajwat. The river is crossed by eight ferries, but is not 
bridged at any point in the district. It is not fordable at any 
point. It is navigable at all seasons by boats carrying 400 
maunds in the summer or 250 in the winter months. The boats 
are as on the Ravi, the ordinary flat-bottomed Icisthti. 

The Ravi rises iu the Chamba hills and, after passing 
through the Gurdaspur District, enters the Raya tahsil of ISialkot 
at the north-east corner, and flows in a fairly straight line 
down the entire length of the south-east border till it joins 
Lahore. Shortly after entering Raya it is joined by the Basantar, 
which rises in the hills to the east of Jammu. Five miles 
lower down, the Ravi receives the waters of the Bhed nala. 
The Jhajri nala, which traverses the northern half of the tahsil, 
joins the Ravi to the south of the Sialkot-Ainritsar highroad. 
The total length of the boundary of this district formed by the 
Ravi is 45 miles. It flows through a level country, and the 
force of its current is much loss than that of the Chenab. At 
iKj part of its course is it confined within high banks, but the 
bed of the river gradually widens, and its action becomes 
mure erratic as it gets further away from the hills. On the 
whole, the Ravi, while less destructive than tlie Chenab, both 
as regards the action of the water and the deposits brought 
down from the north, dues as much harm as good. The 
changes iu its course during the last decade, with all their 




Page 4, part 1, line 2, for Chandra and Bagha read Chandra and 
Bhaga. 
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attendant consequences, have been anything but favourable to 
the development of the belt of villages on its banks, which 
have never recovered the fertility they possessed before the 
opening of the Bari Doab Canal. 

The stream forms no permanent islands in the river bedj 
but patches of sand, left dry by the retiring floods, form tem- 
porary and shifting islands, upon which not unfrequently a 
thick growth of reeds springs up. The river is fordable in 
places during the cold weather, but the passage is not without 
danger on account of quicksands. There are eleven ferries, at 
one of which, that of Miani, on the road from Sialkot to 
Amritsar, a bridge of boats is maintained during the cold 
weather months. The Ravi is nowhere navigable, but small 
country boats come up fi'Om Lahore for the kdua grass from the 
belas, and timber is floated down from Charaba. 

The Degh — The Degh is formed by the union of twopetty 
streams north of Jasrotaiu Jammu territory, and enters the nortli- 
east corner of the Zafarwal tahsil near the village of Lehri. 
Shortly afterwards it splits into two branches which traverse the 
whole length of Zafarwal, and re-unite on the Pasrur border. 
After only twomiles two branches are again formed. One of these 
flows due south into the Raya tahsil, where it again joins the 
main branch. The other runs towards the south-west, and when 
half way through Pasrur deflects to the south, and finally joins 
the Gujriinwala district at the village of Chakian. From 
both these branches there are several smaller offshoots. The 
supply of water, being drawn from the lower hills and depend- 
ent solely upon the local rainfall, is somewhat uncertain and 
intermittent. There is water, however, in the channel at 
all seasons of the year ; and here and there springs of water 
occur iu the bed. When heavy rain has fallen in the hills 
the discharge of water is sudden and abundant, causing floods, 
which are frequently destructive. From the plain country, 
too, considerable accessions of volume are received during heavy 
rain ; for the river valley, lying low, forms the main drainage 
artery of the eastern portion of the district. The nature of 
the banks varies much. Abrupt in some places, they become 
in others so gradually sloped as to be almost uudistinguishable. 
The bed of the river is of course sand, forming in places 
quicksands of considerable depth. The current during the 
rainy season is very rapid, being scarcely fordable even when 
only knee-deep. When waist-high the stream is quite unford- 
able. The course of the main current shifts constantly from 
side to side of the river bed, but there have been no instances 
of late years of any violent change. The action of the Degh 
varies with its distance from the hills. It rushes through the 
whole of Zafarwal and the north of Pasriir, doing little but harm 
owing to the rapid slope of the country. To the south of 
Pasrur and in Raya, however, its value as a fertilising agent is 
great, as it rarely carries away land ; the alluvial deposits are 
rich and widely spread, and the gentle flow allows the water 
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to be used for irrigation. Of late years the District authorities 
liave largely improved the capacities of the Degh villages by 
the restoration of old irrigation dams and the construction ef 
new ones. But the stream is notoriously capricious, and any 
year the course of any of its branches may change. 

The Aik. The Aik also rises in the Jammu hills, and 

enters this district at the village of Umranwali, about six miles 
to the east of cantonments. Its general direction is south-west, 
and it skirts the south of the city of Sialkot. On the upper 
reaches the banks are high and, as a rule, steep, and the stream 
rarely overflows. When it enters the Daska tahsil, however, 
the bed gradually rises to the level of the surrounding country, 
and the force of the current abates. In Daska the Aik is of the 
Greatest service to the villages within its sphere of influence. It 
brings down a richer silt than any of the other streams in very 
large quantities, and the Aik assessment circle of this tahsil 
is tlie richest tract in the district. During the rainy months 
the supply of water is abundant, but this dwindles to very 
little during the dry part of the winter season. Except after 
heavy rain, it is fordable at any point. It is crossed by two 
strong masonry bridges close to the city and cantonments, and 
there is a smaller wooden bridge on the road to Gujranwala. 

There are several other smaller streams in the district 
which, though they receivd, as a rule, no supply from the hills 
serve the useful purpose of conveying off the surface drainage 
of the country. Of these, the most important are the ISahzkol, 
Gadgor, Badiana Begewah, I’alkhii and Dhan nalas, with their 
different petty tributaries. These are generally known by 
different names in different parts of their course. They cannot 
compare with the Aik and Degh as irrigation agents, but they 
are utilised by the zamiudars wherever jiussible, who erect 
jhallhs, or Persian wheels, on their banks. 

fl'here is no piece of water in the district which could be 
called a lake, but numerous marshy depressions, locally known 
as chhambs, occur in many parts. These are fed by rain, surface 
drainage, and the small streams, which are a feature of the 
northern part of the district. They are of considerable 
value as reservoirs for purposes of irrigation, and many of 
them have had their capacity considerably increased by 
artificial embankments. In such cases the water is made 
available for irrigation by means of ducts. In other cases a 
simpler process is followed, of baling water from them to the 
level of the fields in closely-woven baskets. It was believed by 
Mr. Prinsep that, under encouragement from the District autho- 
rities, much might be done to improve aud extend the means 
of irrigation thus provided. Nothing was done, however, till 
1 888-fc9, when the general question of these chhambs, and the 
Channels leading to and from them, was taken up by Licute- 
Uaut-Coloncl Moutgomcry, Iho Deputy C'ommisbioncr, aud for 
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the next five yeai’s the whole irrigation system depending on 
them was thoroughly overhauled. Old embankments, dams, 
and sluice-gates were restored, and where necessary new 
ones were built. The old ducts were put in working order 
and new channels were cut wherever an increase in the 
volume of available water or a change in the bed of any 
hill stream necessitated such a course. The interested zamin- 
dars supplied free labour, and when money was wanted it 
was furnished by the District Board, or as a takavi advance from 
Government. The general control of all these irrigation works 
is in the hands of the district authorities, and during 
the recent settlement rules were drawn up providing iu detail 
for each work and were entered in the records-of-right 
of the villages concerned. The whole system is now in 
order, it works well and with a little attention on the part of 
the district authorities there will be no fear of its failure iu the 
future. It has resulted in a distinct addition to the assets of 
the zamlndars in an appreciable proportion of the villages in 
the district, and consequently in an increase in the amount of 
revenue paid to Governmeut. Not only has cultivation largely in* 
creased in the tracts affected by these works, but the character 
of the old cultivation has been raised, while the expense and 
labour of agricultural operations have declined. There are 
altogether nearly one hundred chharnhs in the district, situated 
chiefly in the flat country on the south-west border, and they 
serve to irrigate 61 square miles of crops. The most important of 
them all is known as the Satrah chkamh, so called from the 
village of the same name close by. It dates from the time of the 
Moghal emperors. At the end of August it is a sheet of water 
of an average depth of 8 feet, covering about six square miles of 
country. Almost all the chhamhs dry np before the winter 
rains begin and again at the beginning of the hot weather. 
Generally speaking, cultivation of the area recognised as 
belonging to the reservoir.'- is forbidden. All natural products, 
such as nilophar (nymphoea lotus) and khas grass (Cyrabopogon 
aromaticus) are the property of the border villages. The prin- 
cipal marshes in the district, with the approximate area under 
each in acres, are as follows : — 


1 Tahsil. 


Name. 


1 Area ia i 

1 acres, j 

ZaF,\RWAt. 

Maiijkp 




i 

... 1 555 1 

i i 


Kunctal Chnkiali 



319 1 


Williiii 



G48 


Kirto ... 



... i 202 i 


Arud Afghan 



154 ! 


Kala Khatai ... 



21.3 1 


Baddo JIalhf . 



]39 i 


Kulia Maudhiala 



... ; 73 1 

i 1 
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Old canals. 


Tahsil. 

Name. 

Area in 
acres. 


S.atrah 

1,309 


Patla 

119 


Thatha Milkhi 

125 

p: 

Saboke Dandian 

232 


Dharang 

167 

1 (/I 

Kas-sawala ... 

172 

1 “ 

RudhaOuraya 

70 

1 

Lnla ... 

70 

i 

Tiiatha (iulab Singli 

109 

i 

1 

1 

lihopiir 

105 

1 

1 

Giirhi 

51 


Dluili 

92 

i 

SarasTpur 

131 

i cw 

Raclihilra 

91 


I.mrike (Wadda; ... 

U7 

I 

Klmkkhi 

097 

j 

Oharmkot 

136 

' 

Marana 

238 


Daska ... ... ... .. ... ... 

592 

< 

Kotli Kewal Ram ... 

149 

r 

Nikka 

115 

i X 

liholaMiisa ... 

211 


Uddowar 

120 


(iiijarke 

74 


Talwandi Mu.se Khan 

222 


Pnndori 

94 


Othiaii 

165 


There are in many part.s uf the district traces and tradi- 
tions of ancient canals long since fallen into disuse. Mr. E. 
Frinsep, whe conducted the two first Settlements of Sialkot, was 
of opinion that most, if not all, of these were capable of restora- 
tion. His remarks on the subject in the report of the first 
regular Settlement are as follows : — 

“ The most noticeable is a cut that was made by Ali Mardan Khan, 250 
years ago, to bring the waters of the Tavi to the Imperial Gardena at Shohdrah. 
It is said to hare joined the Palkhu at Nandpur. There are traces of it at Kotli- 
I.oharan, Zahura, and Baniit, so that it must have been nearly 20 miles in length. 
The people assure me that it was a successful undertaking, that it flowed the 
whole year round, was used for irrigation, and is qnite capable of restoration. 
During Akbar’s reign, another cut was made by one Maulvi Ghnlam Mustafa 
from the Aik. above Sialkot, for the purpose of watering the gardens .and tanks 
of llianahpura. Again, one Sheikh Kaza of Ghiina made an attempt to supply 
the chhamb of Parthannala by a cut from the -Aik, opposite Malochit, which, not 
proving successful, induced Sardar Sham Singh, to make a similar attempt for 
the same purpose at Dhesian, a little higher up, which did answer for a time. 
Traces of it are said to be still visible. So also to Uara Sahko, the brother 
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of Alamgir, is attribated the construction of a canal to bring ths water 
of the Degh through the centre of the high tracts in the vicinity of Pasrur ; 
traces of which, in the form of old tanks and aqueducts, are still apparent. 
A proposal to restore the AK Mardan Canal was lately made, and Government 
ordered a survey and called for a report. The head of the canal lay in 
Jammu territory, and there were other difficulties to be met. The result was that 
the project was abandoned." 

The only other old work of this kind is in the north of the 
Eaya tahsil. About fifty years ago, the zamindars made a deep 
cutting from the large depression or dhdh at the village of Dode 
in Gurdaspur as far as the villages of Ishar Mahadeo, and 
Hiissan Hussain in this district. But the channel soon silted up, 
and the people have never been ready to incur the annual ex- 
penditure necessary for keeping it clear. 

There are five tracts which are the property of Gov- 
ernment, and have re- 
cently been taken up 
by notification in the 
Gazette as reserved 
forests. Q'heir names 
and areas are given 
in the margin. The 
Chenaki rakh is under 
the direct control of the Executive Commissariat ofiicer in Sial- 
kot, and is used as a grass preserve. liakh Tahlianwali on the 
Chenab is administered by the Forest Department, and forms a 
nursery for young trees. The others are ail situated on the 
Chenab, close to the Kuliiwal ferry, about 14 miles from canton- 
ments. They are managed by the Secretary of the Military 
Grass Committee in Sialkot, and tlie grass they produce is divided 
among the mounted branches of the troops in the station. The 
other areas in the district described as rakhsm the Government 
records are so only in name. They were formerly waste por- 
tions of land covered with trees and undergrowth, and were 
given away by Mr. Prinsep to leading native gentlemen on con- 
dition of being cleared and brought under the plough. They 
are now all cultivated aud have become revenue paying estates. 

There is nothing in the district approaching the description 
of a forest, or'eyen of a good-sized wood. The few plantations 
of any size which existed under former n'gimes have of late 
years been cleared and the laud brought under cultivation. 
The trees commonly found in the plains of the province 
occur here and there, singly or in clumps, but not in sufficient 
quantity even to supply the local requirements for agricultural 
purposes and fuel. Among the lower classes dried cow-dung 
is the only fuel used ; and even in the Sialkot cantonment, 
owing to the high price of wood, the same meets with a ready 
sale. M hat trees there are, are for the most part of recent 
growth. “ Old trees,” writes Mr. Prinsep, “ are scarcely ever 
“ to be found, unless where looked upon as sacred property.” 


Taheil. 

Name of Rakh. 

Area in 
acrcb. 

Produce. 

Zafarwal ... 

Chenaki 

467 

Grass. 

Daska 

Tahlianwali 

03 

Timber. 

Sialkot 

Malbianwali 

3o8 

Grass. 

Hhakhriali 

3U 


••• 

Gulab^arh 


” 
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Chapter I- 

The trees commonly found in the district are as follows : — 

Descriptive. 

Tices. 

Vernacular name, I 

1 


Botanical name. 

Common name. 1 

1 Amb. 1 

Manjjifera Indica. 

Mango. 


Coidia myxa. 

Du. 1 

JS€,-K 

Zizj-phus ]ujuba. 

Ber. 1 

Sb,Jni,n (jp 2'n/i. 

Dalbcrgia sisfcu. 

Shisham. 

Shrnt or Sii'tW'*. 

Acacia speciosa. 

Siris. 

li'tbul or likur. 

Acacia Arabic a. 

Acacia. 

B'lbtU hih.iti or hihh* 


Acacia faruesiana. i 

Do. 

, Vhnldh, 


Acacia inotlcsta. 

Do. 



Fiens Indc a. 

Banian. 


h'lkidu or dhi’fk. 


Melia .'sempervire us. 

Persian lilac. ' 

1 

T>'f. 


Moms Indi ca. 

Mulberry. 

1 

i 



Syzr^ium jambolanum. 

Jaman. 


\ p./-''- 

1 


Ficus rcligiosa. 

Pipal. 

The following are found more commonly in 
villages near the river banks : — 

the Bajwat and 

V‘ riiriculiil iidtiii;. 


!-oianicjil uanic. 

1 Common name. 1 

1 1 



Mclia azadarachin. 

Nim. 

i I' ... 


(’edreia tuna. 

Tun, 

j S...that. 


Bombc.\, 

Silk cotton, 

1 B„m. 

! 

Bambusa. 

Bamboo. 

j Khajur, 


rhtxinix sylvesen?. 

Date palm. 



Salix Babylonica, 

Weeping willow. 

IM. 


Emblica officinalis. 

Emblica. 



Cassia fistula. 

Padrling pipe tree. 

C-nhvi'ir. 


Bauhenia vanegata. 

Banbinia. 



Tormiiialia bcllerica. 

Baheea. 

J>h’ik \}Y Ckuhi'it, 


Butca froiidosa. 

! DLak. 

1 ■r/'ft. 


I'lCiis coricodies. 

1 Pbagwara. 


TIic district, except Bajwat. is scantily wooded, with the 
I’esult that the cattle-dniig which should go to manure the 
fields is universally used as fuel. The difficulty in procuring 
timber increases every year, and is acutely felt in well-irrigated 
tracts. 

Much attention has been given of late years to arboricultura 
by the district authorities, and theiractionhas been here and there 
responded to by the more provident zamindars. The hikar is 
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perhaps the most common tree. It is hardy, grows quickly^ and 
meets almost all the needs of the agriculturist. It is the only 
tree which can be grown with any success in the low, marshy 
katrdllii land so often met with. There are two varieties of kikar. 
The Kabuli has very sparse foliage, and the wood is poor and of 
little use, except as fuel. The second variety, desi, is fortunate- 
ly common ; goats eat the small pods, which are sometimes 
powdered and used as a medicine. The resin is used in making 
the common ink of the country, and the bark is e.vtensively em- 
ployed in tanning leather. This variety yields excellent timber, 
which can be fashioned into every kind of agricultural imple- 
ment. The her or beri is found all over the district, and will grow 
in almost every kind of soil, provided that it is regularly watered. 
Its wood is used as planking for house-roofs or as door and 
window frames. Two varieties of this tree also are found. The 
hdthi or natural her has small round leaves and fruit. Its wood 
is used for making all kinds of household furniture. The pdi- 
U'andi, or grafted ber, has become much more common of late 
3’ears, and is found in almost every garden in the district. In 
some parts it is planted on the borders of fields. It has a 
broader leaf than the ; the fruit is larger, and is usually 
sweet to the taste. The wood is inferior to the other. Its 
leaves are used as poultices for boils and ulcers. The fruit of 
both varieties is sold largely in the markets of the large towns. 
Hindus attach a certain amount of sanctity to the ber tree. 
The frame of the canopy, vedi, under which marriage cei’emonies 
are performed, is always made of this wood, and it is also usual- 
ly employed in the funeral pile. The (dli and idld are also 
common. The latter has large leaves and a light- coloured 
wood. The wood of the idli or s/n.^ham proper is darker and 
more durable. It is more valuable as timber than any ether tree. 
Its excellence as fuel is certified in the proverb, which says that 
as the tdli will burn even when damp, so a mother-in-law will 
quarrel even when of a naturally meek disposition. Thetcili re- 
quires care while young, and is usually found iii saildba lands, 
There are some flourishing tdli nurseries in Bajwat. Tliep/udd/i 
takes a long time to come to maturity. It is valued for its shade, 
and sheep and goats are fond of the leaves. Its young twigs 
are used as tooth-brushes. Its blossom has a sweet smell, and is 
manufactured by distillation into a cooling scent. Its resin is 
extensively used as a medicine. The timber is used for 
agricultural implements. The phuldli grows best on alluvial 
lands. 

The dhareh is a quick-growing but'unsatisfactory tree. It 
throws out long, thin branches, and gives poor shade. Its 
timber is of b’ttle use except for roofing houses. The dhareh 
is usually found in groves near the village site. Its leaves 
have a bitter taste, and, like those of the ber, are used as 
poultices for boils. It has a small fruit, dharkona, which is 
used as a horse medicine. The hit is of two kinds, like the ber. 
The hatha or indigenous, sometimes called beddna, is often 
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planted near wells for the shade it gives. It has small 
round leaves. The fruit is white, purple or black. The 
pdiwand!., or grafted mulberry is found lining the roads in the 
northern parts of the district. Both leaves and fruit are longer 
and thicker than those of the indigenous variety. The fruit, 
jaleba, is largely eaten by the people. The timber of both 
varieties is the same. It is much used in the construction of 
well apparatus and country carts, but requires seasoning. The 
hohar is a large tree, much valued for its shade. It is found 
planted near the village pond and ddira. The people consider 
the planting of a hohar tree as a meritorious act. The male 
hohar has larger leaves than the female, and its branches throw 
off root-stems, which take root of their own accord when they 
reach the ground. The fruit, gohal, resembles the fig, and is 
only eaten by the very poor. The timber is brittle, and of no 
use except for fuel. The also belongs to the fig tribe, 

but has no root-stems. It is a peculiar object of reverence to 
Hindus and is hardly ever cut down. Even when blown down 
it is allowed to lie where it falls. But camel-men, whether 
Hindus or Muhammadans, lop its branches mercilessly for fodder 
for their animals. Its timber is hardly less brittle than the 
hohar, but is sometimes used for roofing purposes. Brahmins 
alone have the privilege of cutting the pipal and using it as 
fuel, hence the term brahma applied to it by some classes of 
Hindus. The fcarna is rarely found in this district. It gives 
good shade. It has a soft wood, which is of little use except for 
fuel. It has a round fruit, called hill, the ribd of which 
when dried is used by native physicians as a receptacle for 
drugs. 

Neither the shrin or pharwdn {Tamarix Orientalis) is grown 
much in the district. The wood of both is used for making oil- 
presses and press-rollers. The dmb or mango is seldom of 
spontaneous growth, but it is now much more extensively 
cultivated than it used to be. There are several large mango 
groves in Bajwat. The begins to yield fruit when six or 
seven years old. The imbli [Emhlica officinalis) is seldom met 
with except in Bajwat. It is an object of great veneration to 
the Hindus. It belongs to the mango tribe. The fruit has 
cooling properties and is employed in the native pharma. It 
makes also a good pickle. The timber is never used except for 
fuel. The phagwdra is rarely seen outside of Bajwat. The 
fruit is eaten by the poorer classes, but, owing to its laxative 
properties, is sparingly used. The timber is soft and brittle. 
The tun is much used by carpenters in making ai’ticles of 
household furniture. The jdman, called dahlon in Bajwat, 
grows to a large size. It has a round dark fruit which is used 
in the manufacture of vinegar. The simbal is found only in 
the north of the district. It has a striking red blossom, and 
its pods furnish a kind of cotton, which is used by the poor for 
stuffing pillow s. The timber is weak and liable to be attacked 
by insects. It is used as fuel, but gives off an acrid smoke, 
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which the people say produces a disease of the eyes. The timber 
of the dhamman is strong and tough. It is used as hnhngi 
poles and for making the handles of axes and spades. The 
wood of the khair is used for ploughs. 

, The fruit-bearing trees and shrubs of the district are a 
follows : — 


Vernacular name. ! 

Botanical name. 

Common name. 

Amh, 

Mangifcra Indiea, 

Mango. 

Xfartngi or MwftirtiA. 1 

Citrus aurantium. 

Orange. 

Ktlu. ] 

Musa paradisica. 

Plantain. 

Aru. 

Amygdalus persica. 

Peach. 

Amtiid, 

Paidium pyrifcrum. 

Guava. 


Pyrus malus. 

Apple. 

yakh or j 

Pyrus communis. 

Pear. 

Audi', 

Punica granatum. 

Pomegranate* 

XAajwr, 

Phoenix dactylifera. 

Date-palm. 

Anjif. 

Ficus carica. 

F'g. 

ImhU, 

Emblica oSlcinalie. 


Aldcha, 

Prunus domestica. 

Plum. 

liimhd. 

Citrus limoDuro. 

Lime, 

Chakdira, 

Citrus decumana. 

Shiiddork. 

Thdha, 

Grewia Asiatica. * 


Xukdt, 

Eeriobotrya jajwnica. 

Lo()uat. 

Btlu. 

Cydonia vulgaris. 

Quince. 

A)aattds. 

Cathartocarpiis fistula. 

Pudding pipe tree. 


There are many varieties of orange, and the people have 
taken extensively to grafting cuttings from Malta orange trees 
on to sweet limes. There is hardly a chaudhri in the district 
with a garden who does not make a point of having a few trees 
bearing the variety known to the people themselves as “ Malta.” 

One of the most important grasses is the khahbal {Cynodon 
dactylon], which is of two kinds, green and white. The latter 
is rarely met with. This grass is never found in stony, sandy 
or kalrdthi soil. It is greedily eaten by cattle. It is eaten 
when both green and dry. The chhimbar (Elensive de.gel- 
lifera) resembles the khahbal very mnch, but its nourishing 
properties are less, and it is not nearly so much liked by 
cattle. It affects sandy soil, where the khahbal won’t grow. 
The sarr or sarkhdna (Saccharum sara) is also called sarkanda, 
or sarut. It is a most useful glass, and is usually found near 
rivers. When it is green in August it is eaten by the cattle, 
but is seldom used as fodder when dry. The stems are used 
for thatching roofs, lining ceilings and all kinds of basket- 
work. But, so much do customs in neighbouring districts differ, 
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that well-ropes in Lahore are almost always tnade of this grass, 
whilst the practice in this district is to make them out of the 
crushed stalks of sugarcane. Thekahl {8acchariim spontaneum) is 
much more common than the sarr. It is found in large quantities 
on alluvial lands. It is used as fodder only in times of drought. 
Its chief use is for roofing huts and for the ceilings of the larger 
houses. Kahi has of late years been extensively planted on the 
banks of the Degh by the District Board with a view to re- 
claiming the sand, and, the result has been encouraging. 
Duhh {Eeragrostis rynnsuroid^s) is a hardy grass with little sap. 
It is found on the rivers, and having deep, strong roots, is very 
difficult to eradicate. It is called aira in Bajwat, where the 
people dry it to make thatching and mats. The fibre when 
well beaten is used as cordage for beds. D'da [Carex tuberosus) 
is found in lowlying lands and flourishes in the rainy season. 
It makes poor fodder. The roots are greedily eaten by pigs. 
Panni {Anatheriini viuricatum) resembles the dila, but is not so 
disliked by cattle. Its roots make the sweet-smelling hhas- 
khas which is so much used in tittis, or grass screens, which cool 
the house in the hot weather. Sawdnk (Paniciim colonum) 
grows e.xtensively in good loamy soil, and is one of the favour- 
ite fodder grasses. The seed resembles that of kangni and 
is made into cakes by the poorer classes. The seeds are called 
tar tdul, and are eaten by strict Hindus during their -fasts. 
Lunak (Snlda frulicosa) is a useless grass found in saline soil. It 
has very little sap and is disliked by cattle. Madhdna, nnnalsh 
and mar kan belong to the same class. Lucerne grass is grown 
only near the towns. Maina [Medicago denticulata) is of 
spontaneous growth, and is also sown for fodder. It is said to 
possess milk-producing qualities. Besides the above common 
grasses, the following also are found generally on alluvial 
lands; — Bekon, buk, sitli, gandhail, iirdri, pasghand, lai, udat 
majhun, jawdl, hatkarain, kakhon and tarakla. They are all 
bad grazing. 

One of the commonest shrubs is the pilchi or jhdo {Tamarix 
Indira), which grows by the rivers. The only animals that 
will eat it are camels. It is used as fuel, and the dried twigs 
are employed in the manufacture of baskets, and in some parts 
in the revetment {niutha) of temporary wells. The twigs are 
also fashioned into reed pens. The baru {Sorghum halepense) 
grows on sandy soil. Before the rainy season it is poisonous, 
but once the rains have burst it is freely eaten by cattle and 
horses. 

The most prevalent weed is the bughdt or pldji, the wild 
leek. It grows up with the rabi crops. When young it is 
easily weeded out, and is eaten by cattle. It has a fine black 
seed, which gets mixed up with wheat and barley seed and gives 
a lot of trouble. The lehli {Salix tetrasperma) also appears along 
with the spring crops. It has a light pink flower. It is given to 
milch cattle, as it is believed to produce milk. The bhakhra 
( Tribulusl anuginosus) flourishes in the autumn rains, and while 
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green is eaten by the cattle. The pdpra or shah tard {Fumaria 
parviilora) is a rabi weed, and is supposed to be a remedy for fever. 
It is sometimes pounded when dry and mixed with water to make 
a cooling drink. The ah, or milk plant {Calotropis procera), 
thrives on sandy soils. It is eaten by goats onlj', and its leaves 
possess medicinal properties. 
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Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in its Geology, 
nature, and so little has been done in the Punjiib in the way of 
detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to discuss 
the local geology of separate districts. But a sketch of the 
geology of the province, as a whole, has been most kindly furnish- 
ed by Mr. Medicott, Superintendent of the Geological Survey of 
India, and is published in extenso in the provincial volume of the 
Gazetteer series, and also as a separate pamphlet. 

The mineral products of the district are few and unimpor- Mineral products, 
tant. Beds of hanhar, calcareous concrete nodules, are found 
on what was once the old high bank of the Chenab, four miles to 
the north of cantonments, and at Chak Sadeo, Mirakiwal, 

Ballanwala and Godhpur in the Sialkot Tahsil. Kankar is met 
with in smaller quantities in Jethilke and Ghalibke in Daska, 
in Nadda and Buchcha Tank in Pasrur, and near Hachchar 
and Ghurkan in Raya. There is none in Zafarwal. But the 
demand for this concrete is much greater than the supply, and 
the c^tonment authorities and the district board are hard 
pressed to find metalling for the few roads which require it. 

Limestone is rai’eJy met with. It is usually imported from 
PathAnkot, on the one side, and Gujrcinwala, on the other. 

In the recent settlement kankar was not treated as a 
revenue-paying asset of the people. But in the administration 
paper of every village a clause has, by order of Government, 
been inserted, declaring that kankar is the property of Govern- 
ment, and may be dug for by Government, when required, with- 
out the payment of any royalty to owners of the land. The 
owners, however, have liberty to dig for, and dispose of, the 
kankar when it is not required by Government. 


Saltpetre is prepared in a few villages in different parts of 
the district. The process of manufacture is simple. Kallar 
soil is strained, the water is collected in earthen pots, and i.s 
then boiled till all evaporates, leaving the salt coated on the 
pots. The salt is then scraped off and sent to the market. In 
the southern parts of Eaya carbonate of soda (sajjt or khar) is 
made to a small extent. The leaves of the Idrndn shrub, a 
favourite food of camels, are burned in a pit. The liquid which 
distils from the burning mass is gathered in earthen pots and 
allowed to cool. It then hardens, and is sold principally to dhobies, 
who use it for scouring clothes in the wash. 

Of wild animal life there is very little in the district. A Wild animals, 

few wolves are the sole repre,sentatives of the fiercer kinds „ 
of animal, and even these are now very rare. They are ‘ 
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practically unknown in the centre and south of the dis- 
trict, and those that are found in the northern tracts have 
generally been driven down by the burning of the jungles in 
Jammu territory. No rewards for their destruction have been 
claimed in the last ten years, and only five have been reported to 
have been killed. Foxes and jackals are met with in some parts 
but never to the same extent as in the less fully cultivated parts 
of the province. The foxes haunt the chhambs in Eaya and 
Pasrur, and the jackals are generally found in the helds on the 
Ravi, Chenab and Degh. They are hunted by Sdnsis on foot 
with dogs, and it is always possible to arrange with these 
people for good coursing on the lower reaches of the Ravi. 
Jackals are also common in Bajwat, and for some years a pack 
of hounds was kept up at Phnklian by the British cavalry 
regiment in cantonments. Black buck visit the south-east corner 
of the district occasionally, but in small numbers. They are 
sure to be found when a camp of exercise is being held close 
by at Muridkf, as the guns and cavalry frighten them away from 
their usual quarters. Nilgai (blue bull) are rarely seen, except 
in the north of Bajwat, where the crops have to be protected 
from their ravages. There is, unfortunately, no preserve of 
wild boar anywhere in the district. A few are killed every 
year in Bajwat by villagers, who trap them. They come over 
from the large Jammu rakh called Gol, where they abound. Pig 
are met with in the Chenab helds of the Daska tahsil, bul^ they 
never stay long in one place. The country, moreover, in that 
direction is diflBcult to beat properly and the riding is bad. 
Three years ago a couple of boar with their families established 
themselves in a large held on the Degh near Kila Sobha Singh, 
and efforts were made t» preserve them but they disappeared 
in a few months, as soon as the eaily autumn crops were cut. 
Wild cats infest the sugarcane fields in many parts. Hares are 
not common. Formerly, when the Kashmir State maintained a 
shikdr-gdh on the Degh, close to the Zafarwal border, sport was 
always to be had in the north of that tahsil, but on the rakh 
being brought under cultivation the animals disappeared. 

The kulan {kiuij or corn crane) is found all over the district 
in the cold weather. Geese, both grey and barred, frequent 
the rivers and the chhavibs, when the latter are full after 
heavy rain. All the well-known varieties of mallard, duck and 
teal, with the ubiquitous Brahmiuy, are also found on the rivers 
and irrigation reservoirs, and plover also are common. Mnipc 
are migratory in their habits, and there are not many localities 
where one can be certain of finding them during the season. 
The best grounds are what is popularly known as the Bhalial 
jhil across the Chenab, the Rangpur Jhil on the Gondal road, 
and the low lands near BegoAvala and Dharmkot in the Daska 
tahsil. But there are really no tracts in Sialkot such as are 
found in Hoshiarpur and Gurdaspur, where a bag is certain at 
any time in the cold weather ; and when the sportsman con- 
templates a shooting trip, he should always send a trained man 
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beforehand to report on the prospects of any ground he may 
■wish to visit. Partridge, chiefly greys, and sand grouso are 
rare, except in the open country towards La,hore. Florican are 
only occasionally seen, and bustard hardly ever. Wild pigeon 
are common everywhere ; quail abound at both seasons, but 
especially at the beginning of the cold weather, and, except in 
an abnormally dry year, call birds will iusuro a heavy bag any- 
■where near cantonments. 

The remaining representatives of the feathered tribe arc 
as follows : — ring and turtle doves, black or royal white and 
grey curlew ; starling, raven, crow, vnltnro, pelican, 
bottle bird, tailor bird, honey bird, nightingale, jay, hoopoe, 
woodpecker, kingfisher, adjutant, kite, hawks (varietic.s), fal- 
cons (varietie.s), owls (varieties), swallow, common sparrow, 
parrots, mina, robin, bull finch, lark, and magpie. There are 
also the squirrel, flying fox, bat, hoilgehog, mongoose, rat and 
muskrat. There are various sorts of lizards, frogs and toads, 
the centipede and scorpion ; and of insect life a great variety, 
especially during the rainy months; moths, buttorflie.s, beetles, 
crickets and grasshoppers, bees, wasps and hornets. Tho 
large black ant, and the small red and black ant, also tlie 
destructive little white ant, are in great abundance. 

There is little fishing on the Ravi ; but there are professional 
fishermen all along th Chenab and in some villages traversed 
by tho Degh. Fishiug is common in Bajwat, and iu more than 
one village in that tract, the Jamwal owners leave everything 
connected with the land to their tenants of lower caste, and 
make a precarious living by fishing, which being a form of 
sport is not unworthy of a gentleman. The best spots for 
sport are a few streams in the extreme north of Bajwtit and 

the place known as Beni Singh, a little below the junction of 

the Jammu Tawi with tho Chenab. But sport is to bo had 
all along the river, and there is good fishing all the way up) tho 

hJalkhani Tawi. There is very little fishing in tho E;ivi. The 

names of the fish most commonly taken in the Chenab, Degh 
and Aik are : — rdJiu, hachJiica, vmlwsir, dauhru mnijnra or 
sing, daula, chahal jainh jtnndal h'nigar, gargoj, mail!, rhilwa, 
cltanga and toti. The fish most liked by the people as food are 
tho mahdsir, rahii, singaran, and dauhrd. Professional fishermen 
in fishing use the net {jdl), or the fish-basket [khauncha). 

Of the poisonous snakes, the snakes most numerous are the 
knrait or sangchiir ( Bungarus co:nilus] and the viper, or karundid 
(^Echis carinata). 'I'he others which are less commonly met wdth 
are the katota, diidia, phanidr and the chhimha. The tracts most 
infested by snakes are the south of Daska, the villages stretching 
from Satrah to Wahn'do in Pasrur, and tho greater part of tho 
kdlar circle in Eaya. A considerable number of rewards for 
the destruction of snakes are annually paid away, but tho 
amount which is paid through the police varies with the person- 
al idiosyncrasies of tho various thanadars. Rupiccs 2,149 have 
been paid as rewards for the destruction of snakes in the last 
ten years, and 84,103 snakes have been returned as killed. 
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Three hundred and fifty-two persons have been reported to have 
died from snake bite during that period. 

Mr. Prinsep, at the time of his first settlement, paid great 
attention to tabulating the result of the records of rainfall in 
the district, tracing gradations in the fall proportionate to the 
distance of the locality from the hills. These gradations are 
marked upon the map given in Mr. Prinsep’s Statistical Atlas. 
Shortly, Mr. Prinsep’s gradations represent a difference of no 
less than 20 inches between the zone of Bajwat, on the one 
hanilj and of Daska and Pasrur, on the other. In one, Mr. 
Prinsep deduced the average annual rainfall to be 38 inches ; 
in the other, the minimum ranges as low as 18 inches. The 
figures below are given by Mr. Prinsep for the five years 
ending 18-o8-59 ; — 


liifinfaU recordedy IS'l— 1558. 


Locality. 

1 So 1-55^ 

18d5-56. 

Year 

1650*57. 

1857*58, 

1858*59. 

o 

tc 

a 

O 

< 

... ... ... ... 

SO 

30 

28 

22 

32 

28 

/iftrvvjU ... 

•li 

19 

3-i 

22 

30 

29 

Ibtvka 


2'1 

30 

20 

31 

21 

rasrtir ... ... ... 

23 

25 

16 

13 

31 

22 


Table No. Ill show.s, in tenths of an inch, the total rainfal 
as registered at each of the rain-gauge stations in the district dur- 
ing the last twenty-seven years, but up till 1888 the gauges at 
the outlayinrr stations were of an obsolete pattern, and the figures 
of tlio earlier years are, therefore, not quite accurate. The dis- 
tribution over the year month by month, and the number of rainy 
days in each month, as shown by the rain-gauge at head-quarters, 
is shown in Statement III A, and the distribution by quarters of 
the year is furnished for each tahsil in Statement III B. The 
district is classed as submontane in the Government agricul- 
tural returns, as the northern boundary is on the average not more 
than 25 miles from the hills at the base of the Himalayas. The 
average annual rainfall for the district varies from 40 inches 
in the Bajwat tract to 20 inches on the Lahore border. The 
rainfall is thus practically certain, and parts of the district 
suffer much more often from floods than from drought. 

Table No. IV shows the average temperature of three 
months. May, July and December, for the last ten years. Juno 
is the hottest mouth in the year, and January is the coldest. 
The district is not inordinately hot as heat is counted in the 
Punjiil), though the city and cantonments of Sialkot, which 
stand on tho edge of the central dorsal tract, which has such 
rapid subsoil drainage, are generally placed in May and Juno 
among tho five places wdth tho highest temperature in the 
daily returns issued by the Meteorological Department. The 
temporatura returns are higher than those of Lahore, but tho 
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nights are always fresher and cooler. At Sialkot itself a storm 
in the hills in tho hot weather pulhs down the temperature iit 
once. Tlio real hot weather begins at tho end of April and 
ends in Septemborj life in-doors in October being very pleasant. 

The districtis decidedly healthy on the whole, but disease is 
very prevalent in water-logged tracts such as BajwAt and tho 
lower parts of the Degh valley. Malarial fever is the great 
scourge of tho people, and flourishes most in September and 
October, when the people are weakened by the hot weather 
and cannot stand the great ditForeneo between the day and 
night temperatures. Fever is directly responsible for C8 per 
cent, of the total deaths, but indirectly its fatal effects are 
more widespread. Many deaths returned as due to pneumonia, 
dysentery and other diseases would certainly not have occurred 
had tho patients not been previously debilitated by fever. 
I’neumouia, generally accompanied with pleurisy, is common 
in the colder months. Enlargement of tho spleen, urinary 
affections, dysentery, and diarrhcca prevail all the year round. 
Ulcers and various forms of skin disease are also common. 
Goitre is couflued to Bajwat. Small-pox is loss common than it 
was, and a large epidemic of cholera is unknown. But in 1892 
tho deaths from cholera in Sialkot wore higher than in any 
other district of the province, except Unzara. Diseases of the 
eye arc as common as in other parts of tho Punjab. 'J’ablos Xl, 
XI A and XI B give annual and monthly statistics of births and 
deaths for the district; whilst Table No. XLIV gives annual 
statistics of births and deaths for the towns during the last five 
years. During the last eleven years Table XII shows tho 
numbers of the insane, the blind, deafmutes and leper-s 
ascertained at the Census of 1801, while Table XXXVIII 
shows the working of dispensarie'i s'uce 1887. 
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HISTORY. 

Tiu- aiiticjiiities of Siiilkofc are discussed by General Cun- 
ninf,diaiii inliis “ Arcboeologieal Survey lleports^ ” II, 21, 22, and 
XIV, 41 to 47. Its early history is closely interwoven with 
traditions of tho Raja Salivahan, his sou Raja Risalii, and hia 
foe, Riija Ilodi, so fatuous in Punjab folk-loro. Tho following 
account is takoufroui Mr. Priusop’s Settlement Report : — “Much 
of it is doubtless mythical ; but the traditions current in the 
very seat of tho power of ancient heroes always possess great 
value. It may be noted that the date (400 a.d.), given on 
page 1 1, for the death of Raja Risalu, is almost certainly 
too lecent ; ns Rishhi was the son of Salivahan, Avhom 
tioueval Ciiuuiughaui identifies with the Vikramaditya who 
overthrew tho Saka.s about 73 a.d. 


-■ ti'^Ucuk'i's. In the earliest days we are informed the whole surface 
of the country was waste and studded with thick forests, but 
iiiliabitcd by a pu.storal race, called Yahars or Yir.s, wlio lived 
in j'/nitf <.>r rude mat huts, chiefly along the banks of rivers. 
Tiu--e tribes were numorons and powerful. Some time after 
tlio invasion of Alexander against Porus, it is said that large 
volunteer arinie.s flocked into the province from remote parts of 
Jlindust.'in. Among them arrived Shun, Hun and Dali, the 
tliiee reputed sons of the great R;ija Rachor Rao of Rajpiitana, 
whoso capitals were Ujaiu and Indore. The emigrants fratiier- 
nisod with the early settlers, and introduced the art of agricul- 
ture and tlic rise of wells for irrigation. It is even computed 
that out of b0t),0G0 warriors some 850,000 devoted themselves 
so diligently to tho cultivation of land, that in 250 years after 
ilieir arrival tho whole country from Laliore to Mooltau and 
Kasiir to Suilkot was cleared of jungle. 'J'hese settlers were 
assi-ted by the original trihe.s, who were known also under tlie 
names of Yirs in the Jech and Sind Sagar Doabs ; Jhiins and 
l’.udi:idas in this Dofib ; and Hhular, Man, Her in the Bdri Doab. 
The Sliiiu Dal in the time of Vikramaditya are recorded as the 
most j owei fill tribe in tlio I’unjiib, but they would not inter- 
marry with tho aborigines, who were looked upon as an inferior 
race of Ghatnr, Ghauts or Gat (Sanskrit, yuta), or as they are 
now called Jats. Even to this day in the heart of the Hindu 
agricultural tract, the people will tell y'ou there are only 2.1 pure 
■lat races now remaining, vi::., the Bliular, Man, and Her, 
which last counts only as half a caste ; that all the rest are 
really of Rajput origin. But tho.se days have passed, and little 
traces exist of such races now. In the vicinity of Nainakot, 
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and also at the foot of the hills near Jammii, may he found a 
tribe of JhuiiSj and there is reason to think that the Ilundal 
clan, who own several villages in this district, bear a close 
affinity to the first emigrants from Ibijputana. 

The principal tribes now are the Bajwas, who probably came 
from the direction of Mooltan ; the Awans, who say they came 
from Ghazni; the Ghnmaiis, from Makiala, in Central India ; 
the Sindus from Oudh : and the Salehria Itajputs from 
the hills, who jointly hold nearly 800 estates, or over one- 
third of the district. Of these the Awiins only can point to a 
distinct Muhammadan origin. There are also the Miidias, who 
are a royal clan from their having a common pedigree with the 
Jammu princes ; and the Bajus, who give their name to Bajwat. 
It is a curious fact that both of these clans, who now are 
essentially Rajput in name and association, have a common 
pedigree, the Miohas with the Virk and the B.ajii with the Bajwa 
clans, both of whom are called essentially Jat, which show's the 
prevalence of the Rajput origin. 

The places of greatest antiquity appear to be the cities of 
Sialkot, form'Crly called Sulkot ; Pasrhr known as Parasrur. 
Pasrur is surrounded by villages held by the Bajwa. Jats, 
whose first founder, Khohi settled in Panwana, and had si.K 
sons, who fonnded Bhagowal, Riirki, Khanow'ali, Chowindii, 
Narowal and Pasrur ; ilarikah founded Pasnir. The tradition 
is that during the better days of the linghal Empire, a faqir 
came to visit the Khaiigah of Syad Jalal. JMankah hearing 
of his arrival in accordance with old usage offered him Re. 1 as 
a nazar, which wn.s indignantly refu.sed. The faqir took his 
departure, but did not forget tlio civility, for 12 years after ho 
returned to the Kluuigah as none other than II nmayun, sum- 
moned Mankali, and mado him the ruler of the Pasnir pargann. 
So Maukah built the city, locating traders of every kind. On 
Mankah's death, owing to his son being a minor, the fief 
was managed by' Fatah Ohand, son of Narii (the brother), who 
went in person to Delhi and was honoured by Akbar. 
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But of Sialkot we have information wliich carries ns back Smlhot, 
to a very distant period-. It is said to have been originally 
founded bj' Riija Sul of Pandhu renown, hence called Sulkot, 
about 5,000 years ago, whose dynasty continued for 1,500 years. 

After the flood, the popular l>elief has it that the whole country 
remained one vast uninhabited region for 1,000 years. The 
first account of its restoration takes ns to the time w'hen Sialkot 
was a part of Kashmir, and Raja Sum Datt enjoyed unmolested 
rule for one century more. It was about this time wdien 
Vikramilditya was monarch of Djaiu, that Raja Sulwan (or 
Salivahau) built the fort and established the principality of 
Sialkot. He was of the Sia caste, mention of which is to be 
found to this day ; some think Sialkot takes its name in this 


way. 

A curious legend exists that a Khatraui woman, when Raja s u 1 w ii n 
bathing in the Aik, "was wooed by a serpent called Basak J(ag. (Salivuhan). 
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She conceived and bore a son who was called Sulwan, who 
rose to he a man of great power and wealth, and through the 
assistance of this snake was made a King. It is said Vik- 
rainaditya even visited Sidlkot, and Sulwan refusing to go and 
meet him, a severe battle was fought in which the former lost 
his life, and Raja Sulwan, exulting over his triumph, caused the 
era to be changed to that of Saka, which is even rofori cd to now'- 
a-days ; thus the Sambat year 19IG agrees with 1779 Saka. 
Riija Sulwan had two sons, Piirau and Risalu. The former, 
turning so incensed his father that he ordered his hands 
and feet to be cut off and thrown down a well in Karol, near 
Sialkot, which is called Puranwala to this day, and is noted for 
its very cold water and its healing qualities. Every Sunday, 
on a new moon, it is the resort of pilgrim females, who seek 
a remedy for barrenness. 


Eljn Kisua'i. Raja Risalti lived to take a more distinguished part in the 

events of those primitive time.s. Abnut a.d. CGO, one Raja Ilodi 
(believed to be the chief of the Eakklinr tribe) had established 
himself in the country alonu’ the banks of the Attock river, 
between Kalabagh and the Tort of Attock. Ho took formal 
possession of all the country to the west of Jhelum, and contracted 
an alliance with Risalu, wdiom ho in(r.’C(>d to give the promise 
of his daughter in marriage. On Hisahi’s failing afterwards to 
fulGl this promise, Riija ilodi brought a largo force straight to 
Sialkot. 'I'he former, unable to oppose him in the field, shut 
himself up in the fort, against wliich Raja Uodi expended all 
liis skill for six months ; he then gave np in desjDair and plun- 
dered the country, subjugating the Shiin Ualls and Jats, who 
fir.st fled, and then, uniting their fi.a'C' S, met him at a placo 
called Sang Sangh (a large village about 14 miles to south- 
east of Lahore, and the site of tho famous Sangtila of Alex- 
ander). Jleanwhilo Raja Ris.ihi’s daughter being anxious for 
tho marriage, made private overtures, which ended in Raja 
Hodi’s successful elopement with her to his army at Lum, near 
Lahore. After a long altercation the quarrel was hushed up, 
and the lady was ever after called Saraiig, from the place of 
reconciliation, which became a famed locality. Tho ruins of 
Saraug or Sarangiii still lie in the Sikh Manjah, close to 
Saurian, some 12 miles cast and north of Lahore. The two 
Rajiis became friends, and so pleased was Raja Ilodi, that lie 
gave the whole new' country ho hatl conquered to Riija Karin, 
the adopted son of Risalu, with the title of Malihi Mull:, and 
by this treaty Saraiigiri and its dependencies w'cre made over 
to the Sill family. After tho death of Raja Risiihi, in a.d. 400, 
the country is said to have fallen under tho curse of Piiran 
for upwards of 300 years, lying totally devastated from 
famines and incessant plunder. In the year 790 a.d. the 
fort and city of Sialkot wore demolished by a large army 
imder Raja hiiraut, supported by the Ghandanrs of the 
iusufzai country, dhey attacked Siiraiigiri, scarcely leaving a 
vestige behind. After which for a long jieriod there is no news 
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of Sialkot beyond that it remained a portion of tbe territories; 
of the Raja Brain Deo of Jammu, at first paying tribute, and 
then revenue, to the sulashq] of Lubere as aii appanage of tbe 
Mughal empire. 


Chapter 11. 
History. 

Raja Risalu. 


At the time of Akbar, the 
tion of Bajwat, trans-Chenab 
sirJeur, or district, of the Lahore siild. In Gladwin’s translation 

of the “Ain Akbari 


present district (with the excep- 
formed part of the Rechnab^d AiiTcha'ir 


Sialkot under tlio 


PiiUkot, paying a revenue of 

J'^afarwal 

Talwaiidi* 

KmiiiaDafl t 

Tasiur (Paiasiur, I]iri<ercri) 


Rs. 


12 207 

\*2,:vn 


G.21-{25 


several names, 
the margin. 


able in the list of mnhdls 
composing thn^t sirkur as 
having formed part of this district. To these, perhaps, may 
bo added the name spelt in Gladwin’s translation “ Ilum- 
meenagur, ” which is not improbably the same as Hemnnggar, 
an old name for Bankhatra in this district. For a period of 32 
years during the reign of Aurangzeb in the following century, 
some ancient records, preserved in the hhuUigo familie.s, are still 
extant. They are too old and incomplete to be of nse for pur- 
poses of fiscal comparison, but the following details are ascer- 
tainable as to tho subdivisioual arrangement of the counti’y at 
this period. Tho viaJidl of Sialkot, divided into four jjargnndUfX 
paid a revenue of Rs. 9,00,000. It contained 1,484 villages. 
Pasrurwas a separate fargnnd containing 632 vilhigos. Zafarw.al 
was a pargana of Batala (Ciurdaspnr), and contained 328 villages, 
most of which are in the Sialkot district. Sankhatrn, then called 
Uemnaggar, had 304 villages ; and Aui’angabad, now Talwandi 
and Ndrownl, had 307 villages. The romaiuing villages of tho 
present district formed part of the Eminabad pargnnn, which 
contained in all 733 villages ; most of these, however, are in 
the present district of Gujranwala. Tho villages were grouped 
into circles, called tappa, top, and navonyi, which formed sub- 
divisions of the pary(i;!a, in the same w.ay as the pargana of 
the mahcil. There was a land measurement and <a fixed money 
assessment upon tho number of bighas cultivated each year. 
There^ were superior officers of collection in each district, and 
a kannngn in each pargana, whose business it was to keep the 
records and be at the same time a referee in all disputes. 
Under Shah Jaliau, the well-known engineer, Ali Mardau Khan 
bad charge of SiAlkot. Ilis administration is well spoken off. 
He not only demanded a reasonable revenue, altering the cash 
demand to suit the season, but helped the people to pay it by 
cutting canals, and by other improvements. There is no record 
of the revenue realized by him. 


L * h® Talwandi Bhindran on the Degh in the north- 

west of the Raya tahsil. 

d'st 'ct^ Eminabad is in Gujranwilla, but part of its mdhal probably lay in this 

ru - I (itO'.iah Bhagowal {Bdjna), Sambriil (Ohuman), Gakkhar 

Chnua [Chinia}. ' 
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Chapter II. 
History. 

InvaBioDB of the 
Duranis a.d. 17J8 
aod A.P. 1751. 


Rise of Eanji't Deo, 
the K;ijput chief. 


CIIAr. II.— HISTORY. 

At tlio end of the reign of ^^ahomed Shah, when Mughal 
power at Delhi was on the decline, when Khan Bahadur was 
Viceroy at Lahore and Adina Beg Khan at Jalandhar, the ont- 
Iving districts were left pretty much to themselves. Anarchy and 
misrule prevailed everywhere, Sialkot had been appropriated 
by a powerful family of Bathiins, and the sub-montane tracts 
were in the hands of Baja Banjit Deo, Zafarwal, i’asrur, and 
Daska, though subordinate to Lahore, were split up into niicais, 
or tappus, afterwards called taluqds. At this juncture Ahmad 
Shah Duvani, in A.r>. 1748, returned from Kabul with increased 
forces, determined to punish Mir Mauu for thwarting his plans 
at Sirhiud. Mir Manil, on finding reinforcements from Dellii 
liad not been sent to his aid, entered into negotiations in 
which the Abdali was allowed the four districts of GujiAt, 
Sialkot, Pasviir, and Aurangabad. In a.d. 17-51 Ahmad Shah, 
finding the revenues had not been paid of these fonr di.stricts, 
returned to Gujrat and sent an embassy to Lahore to demand 
payment, which was refused. The Abdali marched to Lahore, 
was met by the united forces of Adi'na Beg Khan from Jalandhar’ 
and Kaurd Mall of Multan, gave battle at Shahdara, and 
finally establishing his power in the Panjab and Sirhiud, left 
his sou Taimur to rule at Lahore, 

About this time the hill districts seem to have been under 
two Bajas, Kirpal Deo and Banjit Deo, the seat of the former 
being at Bdu-ka-kilah, whilst the country to the west of theTawi 
belonged to the latter. By a skilful ruse, on the pretence 
that a powerful demonstration was going to he made upon 
him from Delhi with a view of extorting tribute, Banjit Deo 
urged his kinsman to come up to him in the hills, Banjit Deo 
then acknowledged his vassalage to Delhi, and Was allowed 
to appropriate the dominions of Kirpal Deo. From this dato 
Banjit Deo became subordinate to Delhi, and continued to 
establish his sway, wliicii was carried as far as the Boras 
and Pathanwali tahiqns. On the several occasions of the 
Durani invasion of Lahore, the wily hill chief made overtures 
for an alliance, which were at last accepted. It is said that 
when the former returned from Hindustan after having taken 
Mathra, he further confirmed this alliance by the gift of the 
three Badshahi parganas, Zafarwal, Sankhatra, and Anrang- 
iihad. On the confines of pargand .Zafarwal stood a largo 
taliiqa, which is said to have covered over 84,000 lighas, 
known in Mughal days as “Orang Shahpur Latif. It is otherwise 
known as Chowiuda, from its being held by four classes 
{char vanddn) or . divisions, Dudra, Kuudrah, Dugrah, and 
Eeki. It is a very old place, and was founded by Nauak, 
one of the sons of Kalu, the founder of the Bajwa colony. 
Rahmat Khau, the chief of this tribe, who was a man of 
large wealth and influence, had built a fort, and was 
strengthening his position, when ho was suddenly attacked 
by Banjit Deo, who succeeded in adding Chowindah to Jiis 
dominions. At a time when Banjit Deo was in difficulty, and 
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was himself a prisoner at Lahore in the hands of Khan Bahadar, 
a Kfithil Rajput of Tikaria, a great brigand succeed- 
ed ill wresting tnh'iqa Cliaubara from one Chajju Kbiiu, 
the agent of the Riija. Prithu took the fort, killed Ohajjii 
and made the Salehriils subordinate. He built a small fort^j^®°>^ Bajput 

[garhi) and a shooting ha's, (hat ddarr't) ; whence the place is^ 
to this day exhibited as Garhi Chauhura. He killed every Rajput asceadanoy 
Minhas inhabitant of Jatoke. On hearing of this, Ranjit Deo, tistablished. 
being himself a Ibijput of the same tribe, gave battle at Ala, 
near Cliarwii, defeated Prithu, and thus added Chaubara to 
his dominion. In this way he had extended his territory till, 
in A.D. 1773, he held actual or nominal sway of the entire 
country north of a line reaching from Dinga in the Jech 
Doiib to the Chenab river at Kuliiwiil, and from Roras to 
Bankhatra, even up to Mundu Khail in pargand Shakargarh. 

The hiZuf/uaud city of Sialkot, however, were not included. Siillkot held by 
They were held by a powerful Pathan family till the time when Pathana. 
the Sikhs learnt the advantage of combining together to plun- 
der the country, and make for themselves a name and a power, 
destined one day to be established on a permanent foundation. 

Upon extension of Hanjit Deo’s rule into the sub-montane Rajput revenue 
portion of the district, a ruder system than that just described system, 
as practised by the Mughals was introduced. The Rajputs took 
revenue in kind by division of the actual outturn, here called 
hdoU. 1 he share usually taken was one-third, but sometimes 
one-fourth. Afterwards a house- tax, was introduced, 

which was met with great discontent. Measurements were sel- 
dom resorted to ; no records were kept except such as might 
be necessary for internal village rcfei-ence ; a few ofiBcers were 
appointed to keep the peace ; while the revenue was collected 
and paid in chiefly through the heads of tribes or local 
divisions. Land belonged to tbo ruler, who might dispose of 
it at will ; the occupant could bo removed from one village 
to another, and the revenue agents (Mrddrs) had the right of 
locating new cultivators at pleasure. 

It was when the Durani power had ceased to be felt, and Rise of the Bhangi 
the Sikhs were forming themselves into the well-known confederacy, 
associations called the “ twelve misls,” that Sialkot was wrested 
from the Pathans by two of the Sikh leaders, .Jhanda Singh 
and Ganda Singh, confederates of the famous Gulab Singh, 

Mariwala, who represented the Bhangi misl. By them it was 
given over to four of their retainers, Natha Singh (shahid), Mohav 
Singh (didriiocifd). Sahib Singh (Ayndwdld), andJarwar Singh 
(Ghumdn), who held the fort and taluqa in four divisions. 

Ranjit Deo being now engaged in a quarrel with his eldest 
son, Brij Raj Deo, determined to set aside his title to succession 
in favour of Mian Dalelu, his brother. Upon this Brij Raj broke 
out into open rebellion and applied to Chart Singh (of Sukar- 
chakia family, grandfather of Ranjit Singh), offering largo yearly 


History. 
Chapter II. 

Rise of Ranjit 
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Chapter II. tribute if lie would help him. Chart Siugh, having an old 

. grudge against Ranjit Deo, closed with the offer, and after 

History. iuducing Jai Bingh, Kanjhui, to join his forces, marched to Uda 

Eise of tbo Bhangi Char, ou the bank of the Basantar across the border, where 
coDfederacy. they met the army of Banjit Deo, supported by Jhanda Singb, 

Bhangi. After a short skirmish. Chart Singh was killed, and 
Jai Singh, assuming charge of Maha Singh (the father of Ean- 
3 it Siugh), afterwards exchanged turbans with the great hill 
chief. 

Death of Eauji't It \vas now that a new era began to dawn in the Punjab. 

®^The year 1770 a. d. was strangely marked by two great events, 

’ the death of Raujit Deo and the birth of Ranjit Singh. The 

god-wa.'i’ior of the hills seem to have been removed to make way 

The for the I'on-warrior of the plains ; but the appearance of the 

of Sa)i Chdlis cor- was accompanied by one of those great visitations which 
responding with A D. distract kingdoms and destroy populations, in the shape of one 
1783. of tjie most terrible famines that have ever occurred, and which 

is remembered as the Sem Chdlis by the people of this district. 
For three years ending with A. D. 178b the whole country was 
reduced to starvation and death, and thousands are said to have 
emigrated to Kashmir. 

Decline of Eajput Maha Singb, however, was not stayed by these events on 
P®"’®’’’ the road to future fame which he was cutting out for his son. 

His attention was drawn to the prospect of plunder in the south 
of this Doab, but hearing of Ranjit Dec’s death, that Brij Raj 
had succeeded to the throne, and that misrule and discontent had 
begun, he thought it was a fitting moment to interfere. He 
advanced with a force to the hills in 1 784 a.d. : Brij Raj, being 
unable to oppose him, fled to Trikoti Devi (the three-peaked hill 
seen from Bialkot on a fine day) and the Sikh leader sacked 
Jammu, ravaged the country, and retired with great plunder. 

From this date trouble fell upon the hill principality. The 
Bhangi sdrddrs, perceiving him to be weak, made daily aggres- 
sions on his borders. Taldqa Chaprar even was given up for a 
time, till a convention was entered into requiring payment of 
Rs. 25,000 black-mail to the sirdars who had taken possession 
of Siiilkot. It is even said that Ranjit Deo was forced at one 
time to pay 1^ lakhs to the Bhangi confederacy Thus the Sikhs 
gi'ew in power, and to put an end to their encroachments, Brij Raj 
Deo determined to make one last great effort. A battle Avas 
fought at Rumal, but without success. There is a small ceno- 
taph in this village Avhich is pointed out as the place where Brij 
Raj Deo Avas killed and his forces routed. The event Avas one 
of considerable importance, as it marks the date when it may 
be said the power of the Sikhs was fully established in this sub- 
montane region, only 25 miles from Jammd now the capital of 
the Mahdraja of Kashmir. The whole country added to the 
hill chiefship during the successful reign of Ranjit Deo was 
thus at once appropriated by the Sikhs, and the spoil divided 
among the leaders and retainers by the following distribution 
of the then known taluqds ; — 


Bbaugi ascendancy 
established. 



Page 27, 19 lines from end, comma wanted '' Sambrial, 
Malkhiinwala.” 
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To Jhandd Singh and Gandd, Singh with their chief retainers — 
Chaprar, Gondal, Rangpur, Zahura, Kotli — Loharan, Baliadarpur 
Kuluwal, Eorafi, Ugokej Sahowaia, Baddoke, Adamke, Kopra, 
Begowala, Goindke, Ghuenke, Racliara, Bau-Bajwa, Kul-Bajvya, 
Solidreke, Cliahar, Bhagowal, Muradpdr, Chitti-Shekhiin, Bliag- 
wal, Sialkot, Pathanwali, Kamranwala, Kundanpur. 


Chapter II. 
History. 

Distribution of tha 
country by the Sikhs. 


To Nidhdn Singh (Hxittu) — Daska, Wadalah, Jabboke, 
Nadala, Mokhal, Akbar, Bbatti-Banga, Ghalotian, Dhamonke. 


To Bhdg Singh {^hluwdlid) — Zafarwal, Bal, Kilali-Sobha 
Singh, Kilah-Subha-Singh (these two forts were built by the 
sons of this Sirdar); Dhodha Saukhandwind, Chiingi-Changa, 
Kassowala, Lurriki, Budha Gorhayd. 

To Dhanna Singh [Kdlitsicdlid); Kalaswala, Pan wana, Chn- 
bilra, Maharajke. 

To Siidh Singh {China) — Bajra, Rurki, Firozkc, Kaleko, 
Sioke, Khannah. 

To Ncir Singh {Chamidri) — Pasriir, Liila, Sankhatra, Dham- 
thal, Marara, Sihowfil, Jahur, Throh, Chowindah, Shahzaddh, 
Mundeke Bajwa, Badiana, Khdnowali. 

To Sdhib Singh {Qiijralid) — Bajwat, Sohawa, Eajiwala, 
Hamidpur, in addition to his conquests in the Jech Doub, 

To Jodh Singh (JVazirdbddid) — Gharthal, Gojra, ilitrdnwal, 
Talwandi Musa Khan, in addition to his own conquests in the 
Gujrdnwala district. 


The fore-mentioned tahiqds were held by the chiefs of the 
Bhangi branch. It remains to show what formed the conquests 
of the Kanjhia misl. 

To Jaimal Singh Kanjhia — Sambrial Malkhanwala Satriih, 

Siranwali, Nunar, in addition to conquests in Gurdaspur. 

To Sudh Singh Dodia — Jamke and Bhopalwala, in addition 
to several talugds held elsewhere. 

The humble family whence sprang the future leader, who Rise of R a n j i t 
was so shortly destined to form a monarchy out of these rapid Singh, 
usurpations by Sikh brigands, had their residence at Gujvanwala, 
bnt up to this time their possessions in this district consisted 
only of two taluqds, Sandhanwala and Tcgha Man diala ; but so 
great was the genius and combination, so successful the prestige 
of this one leader, that we find in 20 years, from a.d. 1790 to 
1810, Eanjit Singh had absorbed nearly every portion of the 
district by conquest or confiscation into his own hands. 


To the greed of a confederacy, whose members were ever Origin of the taZiigct 
snspicious one of another, may be attributed to a great extent 
the success of the Lion King. To the’ same cause we can trace 
the origin of the subdivision of the country into political 
parcels, which took the name of talvqds, and destroyed every 
feature of the old fiscal system. 
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Chapter II. It only now remains to describe briefly how the territorial 

. — absorption was effected in this district by Runjit Singh. He 

History. fought three battles, and the dissevered confederacy fell suppliant 

Establishment of jjjg fget. In A.D. 1790-91 Sodra was taken from Gujar Singh 

the Sikh monarchy Gitirat, who fell in the trenches. Pushing on his successes 

y anji mg . Singh sent Ganpat Rai to Goindke, who sacked the fort 

and made the fir.st inroad into the Bliangi possession. 
When Sudli Singh Dodia died, the next year he took 
possession of Jamlce and Bhopalwala. Similarly, on the death 
of Nar Singh (Chamidr!) in 1807 A.D., he appropriated Pasrur 
and 13 talurjus round it. Seeing these confiscations the Siillkot 
sardurs combined to resist his authority, upon which Diwan 
Mokam Chand with a large force was sent to Sialkot. A hard 
fight with the four sardurs in an entrenched position put the 
city and fort into the hands of Ranjit Singh. The battle of 
Atari is said to have been very fatal to both sides and lasted 
19 days, but the gain was great, for from 20 to 29 more taluqds 
were added to the conc(ueror’s territories. Two years afterwards 
Jodh Singh {Wnzirdbddid), who had been upheld in his jdgir, 
died ; and on Ganda Singh, his son, failing to pay the required 
tribute sequestration followed in the four taliiqds of Girthal, 
Gojra Mitranwali, and Talwandi Mvisa Khan. The next year 
Gujrat was taken, Sahib Singh fled to Dewa Batala (a place 
across our present borders, in Jammu territory, and still, as it 
has always been, a refuge for the outlaw and ruffian), but being 
recalled by Ranjit Singh he received the grant of Bajwat. 
One last effort appeared to be necessary, so when Nidhan 
Singh, Hattu, declined to do vassalage a force was sent to 
Daska. The “ Hattu,” as he was nicknamed, was completely 
routed, and eight more taldqds were added to the empire. It 
was discovered that Nidhan Singh had received succour from 
the Ahluwalia chiefs, so Bhag Singh was arrested, and with 
his son, Subah Singh, taken off to Lahore. Bhag Singh was 
treated with consideration for a time ; but ou his death his 
property too was confiscated, and ten more taluqds became 
hhdlsa. 

Ranjit Singh’s rc- Thus it will be seen that Ranjit .Singh became master of 

venue system. whole district. The taluqds were for the most part alienated 

during the early years of his sway ; but as the grantees died or 
mi.sbehaved, his own position became more secure and his 
Government more firmly established. In both cases the fiscal 
result was the same. Each sarddr had his own mode of collec- 
tion. The prevalent mode was that of division of the produce 
[hduli or hatdi), the share of the ruler varying, according to 
circumstances, from one-half to one-quarter of the net produce, 
an allowance of about one-fifth being made before division to 
the cultivator for expenses of cultivation. Parts of the district, 
under Ranjit Singh, were given out on fixed leases to con- 
tractors, among whose names appear those of the well-known 
chiefs, Guliib Singh, Suchet Singh, and Hira Singh, Dogras. 
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The two latter appear at times to have commuted the payments Chapter II. 

of ^rain for a cash demand^ fixed according to the price current . 

of the day. None of them, however, can be said to have effected History, 
a money settlement, properly so called. This was first attempted Ranji't Singh’a re- 
in 1831-37 by General Avitabilc, to whom the administration 
of a large portion of the present district was during those years 
entrusted. His system was to effect money leases for fixed 
periods in the name of the village headmen : but from inquiries 
made at the time of the first Briti.sh Settlement, it appears that 
the as.sessment was based on most imperfect data, and that 
very few villages succeeded in paying in full the amount 
stipulated in the lease. Under Ranjit Singh, 14-5 villages, 
yielding an estimated revenue of Rs. 05,390, were alienated to 
jdgirdars, of whom the principal nere Raja Tej Singh and 
Sardar Jhanda Singh, Butalia. Raja Tej Singh held 117 
villages, including part of Bajwat and the territory of Sialkot 
itself. 

Enough has been written to show the four great epochs Recapitulation of 
which take us back over a period of 100 years. There were O'e four great epochs, 
first the (1) Mughal invasion, followed by (2) Rajput ascendancy. 

The prestige of the hill chiefs then declined on the usurpation 
by the (3) Sikh commonwealth, and ont of the ruins a nation 
was formed which was eventually absorbed under a (4) Sikh 
monarchy. 

On the death of Ranjit Singh, under a regency established Status of district 
at Lahore, guided by British influence and advice, British anneiod by 
ofliicers were employed in reducing things to order. The 
separation of Khalsa from jag ir receipts and the imposition of a 
just land tax on the principle of a money settlement were 
among the first measures carried out. The inquiry was very 
thorough, and when the British Government annexed the country 
tlieyn^irs of Budh Singh (China) and Jhanda Singh (Kalaswalia) 
were the only very old Sikh families that remained, they 
in their turn were confiscated in 1849, when it was dis- 
covered that these two families had taken part against us in 
the second Sikh war. 

The following account of the Mutiny in Sialkot has been The Mutiny, 
compiled from the Punjab Mutiny Report and other contempo- 
rary records, and from the published accounts of eye-witnesses. 

When the news of the outbreak at Meerut reached Sialkot, on 
the 10th May 1857, the garrison consisted of one troop of 
Horse Artillery, commanded by Colonel Dawes ; one battery of 
Field Artillery, which contained a certain number of natives, 
commanded by Captain Bonrehier ; the 52nd Light Infantry, 
under Colonel Campbell ; the 9th Bengal Cavalry, under Colonel 
Campbell ; the 35th Native Infantry, under Major Drake; and 
the 46th Native Infantry, commanded by Colonel Farquharson. 

There was also a musketry depot consisting of 27 Euro- 
peans and |165 Natives. The station was commanded by 
Brigadier-General Blind. The Native Cavalry lines lay to 
the west of the station, south of, and close to, the convent. The 
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Chapter II. British Artillery ancl Infantry barracks occupied the same site as 

_ they do now, the two Native Infantry Regiments being station- 

History. between, where the British Cavalry barracks now stand. 

The Mntiny. The Civil and Police lines were situated on the ground now 
occupied by the Scotch Mission and the American Mission 
Orphanage. The Jail, Court-houses and Treasury stood on the 
same sites as they now occupy. 

When the news of the disarming of the mutinous troops at 
Mian Mir, on the 13th May, reached Sialkot, it created consider- 
able unrest, and the guns were removed to the British Infantry 
barracks. On the night of the 20th May orders were received 
to despatch all the available British troops to join the flying 
column under orders for Delhi. They left five days afterwards 
for Wazirabad, and took with them the 35th Native Infantry 
and the left wing of the 9th Bengal Cavalry. They joined the 
main column under command of Brigadier-General Neville 
Chamberlain at Wazirabad, and proceeded on their march to 
the south. The station was thus left denuded of all European 
troops, except a few soldiers in hospital. The native forces 
left behind were two troops of the 9th Bengal Cavalry, chiefly 
Hindustani Muhammadans, and the whole of the 46th Native 
Infantry, also Hindustdnis. These made no secret of their 
sympathy with the mutineers, but the time for disarming them 
had passed. General Brind first of all ordered all Europeans, 
who amounted to about 40 men with some ladies and children, 
to rendezvous at the militai’y prison in case of an outbreak ; 
but later on the old fort in the city was selected, as it contained 
some young Sikhs recently enlisted who were being drilled with 
a view to their being sent on to recruit the Punjab regiments 
before Delhi. The three American missionaries with their 
families left Sialkot on the night of the 11th June, and reached 
Lahore via Gujranwala on the morning of the 13th. But with 
these exceptions no other European left for a place of greater 
safety. At 4 a.m. on the 9th July the whole civil power was 
suspended by the simultaneous mutiny of all the native troops. 
Colonel Campbell and the officers of the cavalry were first on the 
scene, and at great personal risk endeavoured to restore order. 
The men abstained from killing them, but hustled them off. 
Colonel Campbell reached the fort with his wife, and the others 
were chased for some miles across country before they could shake 
ofi their pursuers. It is said that the 46th Native Infantry had 
previously made the cavalry promise to spare the lives of their 
officers. Be that as it may, the infantry did not utterly aban- 
don their duty to their salt. When the officers rushed to the 
lines to remonstrate with the men they were quite defenceless, 
as the arms of most of them had been removed the night before 
by their servants. But the regiment refused to take advantage 
of their condition, and shut them all up for safety’s sake in the 
regimental quarter-guard, where they were protected during 
the day by a guard of the steadiest men. Colonel Farquharson 
and Captain Caulfield were repeatedly offered during the day 
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As soon as the station was thoroughly aroused, the hulk of 
the rebel troops marched off to the jail, where they released over 
300 prisoners and, with tlieir assistance, looted the treasury and 
burned the court-houses. The cavalry, however, were more 
bloodthirsty. They galloped up and down the station, bent 
on the murder of every European they could discover. The 
General had just risen and was taking his morning tea when 
the news of the disturbance reached him through Captain 
Bishop, the Brigade-Major. He ordered his horse, dressed, and 
had just mounted when a party of sowars dashed up. He rode 
at them to recall them to their duty, but one shot him from 
behind. The General then drew his pistol, but his khdnsamdh, 
who was a prominent figure in these events, had drawn the 
charge, so he rode at his assailant and, clubbing his weapon, 
smashed his jaw with the butt end. He then made for the fort, 
though he had hardly strength to sit on his horse, and reached 
it only to die of his wound a few hours afterwards. Captain 
Bishop and his wife were driving towards the fort pursued 
by a body of men, when the trap was upset in an excavation 
where the railway station now stands. Captain Bishop was 
shot down and killed, but his wife escaped into the fort on foot. 

Dr. Graham, the Superintending Surgeon, was driving with his 
daughter to the fort in an old fashioned buggy, when he was 
mortally wounded by two of the sowars who had taken part 
in the attack on the General. The horse bolted back to canton- 
ment and, fortunately, came to a halt in the compound of the 
house which is now the British Cavalry mess. A few European 
residents had gathered with their families in this house at 
early dawn, and the whole party, including Miss Graham, sixteen 
persons in all, spent the day concealed in a charcoal store-room, 
in one of the out-houses, faithfully guarded by a Kashmiri 
chaukiddr, who was afterwards rewarded for his fidelity. 

They all reached the fort in the evening. Another doctor, also 
named Graham, who was medical store-keeper, was shot 
on his way to the fort, but his wife escaped. The day before 
the outbreak the Rev. Mr, Boyle, Chaplain, and the Rev. 

Mr. Hunter, Missionary of the Church of Scotland, with 
Mrs. Hunter and their child, had left their houses in cantonments 
and gone out to live in the civil lines at the invitation of Lieu- 
tenant (now Major-General) MacMahon, Assistant Commis- 
sioner. On the morning of the mutiny the Hunters left their 
house early, and drove down the road to the fort which leads 
past the racecourse and the jail. By this time, unfortunately, 
the jail had been broken into, and a party of men, headed by a 
Purbia jail-warder, who was a prominent ringleader in the 
disturbance, first shot down the missionary, and then cut Mrs, 


Es. 2,000 and Rs. 1,000 a month, respectively, with six months’ 
leave every hot weather, if they would only consent to throw in 
their lot with the mutineers. At last in the evening when the 
mutineers had gone, the oflBcers were released and reached the 
fort unmolested. 
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Huater and tlie child to pieces. This man afterwards escaped 
to Jammu and evaded capture till 18132, when he was discovered 
living near Jammu city. He resisted the party sent to take 
him and was cut down. The body was sent to Sialkot for for- 
mal identification, and, strange to say, was buried close to the 
house formerly occupied by the family ho had butchered. The 
grave to this day is looked on as that of a martyr, and is deco- 
rated with lights and offerings, chiefly liy prostitutes. The 
Jemadar of the chapriisi establishment of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner also took part in this murder, and was hanged afterwards 
by Captain Lawrence. No other woman or child was touched 
during the outbreak, and several were protected by the neigh- 
bouring villagers and by some of the inhabitants of the city. 
Three sowars of the cavalry actually concealed some European 
children in their own houses, and brought them into the fort 
when the mutineers hud left. The Ifornan Catholic Chaplain 
went to the convent the first thing in the morning, and showed 
great bravery in standing by the helpless women and children 
all day. The convent was sacked, hut not one of the inmates was 
touched, and all reached the fort in safety in the afternoon. 

The Deputy Commissioner was ill, and was carried into the 
fort lying on a rharfoxj and covered up with a cloth. The chief 
civil charge thus devolved on Lieutenant MacMahou, who 
showed great nerve and vigour all through the events of the 
9th July. When wakened in the morning by the mutineers 
dashing through his garden, he went straight to "the Police lines 
at the back of his house. There were over one hundred men 
there, chiefly Purbiiis. All refused to obey orders, except twelve 
youug Sikh recruits, who stuck to him throughout. Mr. 
MacMahou then went to call the Cliaplain and the Hunters, 
but the latter had, unfortunately, already left their house, and 
he went to the fort by another road after satisfying himself 
tliat it ivas hopless to attempt to stop the riot at the jail. 

The mutineers, both cavalry and infantry, marched out of 
the statiouabout o o’clock in the evening and took the road to 
Gnrdaspur. A few crossed the frontier into Jammu territory. 
Ihe latter were followed up some days later by Mr. MacMahou, 
who captured most of them with the assistance of the 
Maharaja’s officers. He then sat on a commission to try them 
with Captain Adams, Assistant Commissioner of Gnrdaspur, 
and executed the majority. The news of the mutiny reached 
Lahore on the evening of the 9th, and orders were sent to 
General John Nicholson to interrupt his march to Delhi and 
pursue the main body of the rebels. He received these orders 
on the night of the 10th .July at Amritsar, and the column 
marched at once to Batala. They reached Triinmon Ghat on 
the Ravi on the morning of the 12th and found the mutineers 
ready to receive them. The action began at once, and lasted 
for about two hours, when tho British torcu received the order 
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to fix bayonets and charge. The rebels broke and fled. The Chapter II. 

column halted two days, during wbioh time numbers of fugitive . 

mutineers were brought in and executed. The march to Delhi History- 
was resumed on the 15th. The Mutiny. 

From the time the mutineers marched away from Sialkot 
till late next morning the houses and property in canton- 
ments were left quite unprotected, and the villagers from all 
round poured in and plundered what they could lay their hands 
on. The Europeans’ houses and the Parsees’ shops were com- 
pletely gutted. The court-house and jail had already been 
wrecked by the cavalry and prisoners. But little or no injury 
was done to any other public or private buildings. The Sadr 
Bazar was partially plundered, but the shops of Muhammadan 
traders wero scrupulously respected. About 9 A. m. on the 10th 
July, Mr. IMacMaliou scoured cantonments with the Sikh levies, 
and soon cleared them of thieves, twenty-four of whom were shot 
down in the act of plundering. A proclamation was also issued 
to the effect that unle.ss all stolen property was given up within 
24 liours the larnhurdnrs of the villages round cantonments 
would bo all hung. This had an excellent effect, and property 
of every description camo pouring in. 

On the 11th July Captain (now Sir B. C.) Lawrence, who 
was a Captain in the Police of the Lahore Division, was ordered 
to proceed to Sialkot, and in conjunction with Captain Cripps, 

Deputy Commissioner of Gujranwala, tiy and punish all persons 
who had taken part with the mutineers or had joined in the 
plundering of cantonments. Theso two officers reached SiMkot 
on the morning of the 12th July. They held an exhaustive 
inquiry, and Captain Lawrence submitted bis report on the 18th 
July. The Ress&ldar in command of the mounted police, the 
Stibaddr in charge of the jail guard and the jail Darogha were 
hanged within a quarter of an hour of the conclusion of their 
trial. The Deputy Commissioner’s Jemadar of chaprasis was 
also caught and executed. The villages •whose inhabitants 
had taken part in the plunder -n-ero fined various amounts. 

The total fines were 
Ks. 7,500. Six lamharddrs 
were hanged. The details 
of the work performed by 
this joint commission of 
punishment are shown in 
the margin. 

The refugees in the fort returned to their houses in can- 
tonments about the 20th of July. The bodies of those who had 
been killed were all buried in a small plot of land close under the 
walls of the fort. This has been enclosed by a railing, and is 
under the charge of a man who receives a petty revenue assignment 
as pay. The cemetery is shut in on alt sides by the buildings of 
the American Mission Hospital, the Ary a Samaj and a wood-yard, 
but is visible fi’om the ascent to the fort from the north, 


Persons sliot 2i 

,, banned 

,, iinprii-oned 8 

,, fli*?missed from tbc service ... 2:i 

,, rtos'tred .. 

aciiuitted 51 

Villages fined ... 27 

Total case& ... 2131 
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Chapter II. Since the mutiny the history of the district has been unevent- 

“ — ful, and calamities of nature, such as a failure of the rains or an 

History. epidemic of disease, have been the only causes of disturbance. 

Famines. liability of the country to famine is illustrated by Mr. 

l^rinsep in the report upon his first settlement. He enumerates 
four severe famiue.s a.s iiaving occurred between 1783 and 1861. 
The first was the well-known San Chdlis famine, which is also 
locally known as the Chd Topid famine, from the high price of 
food. It lasted for three years, for two of which there was no 
rain. The price of grain rose first to 6 sers, and at last to 1^ 
sers per rupee. Numbers of people are said to have fled to 
Kashmir, and there was great mortality throughout the country. 
The next famine ivas in a.p. 1812 (Sambat 1869). It is known 
as the Has Mahd (“ ten-month ”) famine. Wheat on this 
occasion sold at 6|, and hdjra at 8 sers, per rupee. The third 
took place in a.d. 1843 (Sambat 1890). It lasted si.x; months, 
and at its height wheat sold at 8 to 10 sers per rupee. The fourth 
was the famine of 1861. In the famine of 1869-70, the district 
did not suffer .severely ; it was not indeed affected otherwise 
than by the presence of considerable numbers of immigrants 
from Bikanir and elsewhere, for whom work was provided in 
levelling part of the old fort within the walls of Sialkot. In 
1878-79, though there was not a famine, there was scarcity and 
much distress in parts of the district, specially the Zafarwal and 
Kaya tahsils. There was at the same time a severe famine 
raging in Kashmir, and large numbers of immigrants from 
there had to be relieved. \Vheat rose to 10 .sers per rupee, 
bihdr houses wore established at several localities, and some 
relief works started. 

Constitntion of The present boundary of the district towards -Jammu was 
the district, and sub-laid down in 1847 after the cession of Jammu to Raia Gulab 
sequent t anges. yingh ijy Major Abbott, acting for the Sikh Uarbar under the 
British Ageucy. At the original partition of the newly-acquired 
province into districts, the whole upper portion of the Rechua 
Doab, including the present districts of Bialkotand Gujranwala, 
except Bajwat, the Bhakargarh tahsil of Gurdaspur, and the 
Sharakpur tahsil of Lahore, were included in one district, having 
its head-quarters at Wazinibad upon the Chenab. In 1850^ 
however, after the revenue survey, the old district was broken 
up, and its area formed into two districts, those of Gujranwala 
and Sialkot. At the same time the tahsil of Raya, then having its 
head-quarters at Narowal, was made over to Amritsar. In 1856 
the area of Sialkot was further reduced by the transfer of its 
north-eastern corner, the Shakargarh tahsil, to Gurdaspur. In 
1858 the small tract of Bajwat, trans-Chenab, was transferred 
from Gujrat to Sialkot, and in April 1867 the district assnmed 
its present proportions by the re-transfer of the Raya tahsil, by 
which addition its boundary was again extended to the Ravf. 
At the time of Mr, Priusep^s first settlement, which was com- 
pleted in 1858, the di^^trict, as then formed, was divided into 
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four tahsils, particulars as to which are given in the Settlement 
Report, dated 3 1st January 18G3, as shown in the following 
table : — 


Tahsil. 

I 

Par^itd. 

Number of 
Estates. 

Area in square miles. 


Sialkot 

(509 

308) 

Sialkot 5 



U38 

1 

Mirakiwut 

2.97 

130) 

( 

Zafarwiil 

288 

1G9) 

1 Zafarwal 5 



k307 

I ( 

Chahar 

249 

138) 

1 

r 

Pasrur 

249 

187) 

Pasriir 1 



S38C 

( 

Hardo Kilah 

290 

199) 

( 

Daska 

19.'. 

151) 

Daska 1 



k350 

( 

Samhriill 

199 

205) 

Total ... 


1,950 

1,487 


Chapter 11- 
History. 

Tahsil sub-divi- 
sions at time of first 
settlement. 


This arrangement continued until 1867, the only inter- Existing tahsil ar- 
mediate change being the addition of the Bajwiit pnrgana rangement. 
to the Sialkot tahsil. On the re-transfer of the Haya tahsil to 
Sialkot, the subdivisional arrangement was modified by the 
absorption of the Uaska tahsil into the tahsils of Sialkot and 
Pasriir, the pargana of Sambrial going to Sialkot, and that of 
Daska to Pasrur. 


The following table shows the tahsil arrangement as it 
then stood : — 


Tahsil. 

1 

Pargana. 

Number of 
' Estates. 

1 

^ Area in .square miles. 


Sialkot 

1 330 

21S-4.S'i 


Siiilkor 

1 f , , 

. -! 1 Miraktwal 

i 2 s 0 

201- 12 >. 

628-94 


^ Sambrial 

187 

20(!'34J 



' Pasriir 

217 

i 89*05 1 


Pasriir 

I - 

, ^ ] Hardo Kilah 

211 

199-04 1- 

539-95 


_j Do.ska 

132 

1 

1.50-4i:j 

i 

Raya 

! Raya 

41:7 

193-07 



C i Zafarwiil 


167-04) 


Zafarwiil 

\ 1 



307-60 


(, Chahar 

i 

22 s 

f 

i 

140 50 ) 


Total . 


i 2,317 

1.969 .'n: 


t 
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Chapter IL The only impoi’tant change subsequently was fourteen 

years later, in 1881, when it was found that the work in the 

History. Revenue Department in the enla-.’g.id tahsils of Sialkot and 
Existing tahsi'l Pasi-ur had inereased to such an extent that it was advisable 
arrangement. re-establish the Daska talisil on it^ former limit.s ; accord- 

ingly from the 1st April 1881 the pargands of Daska and 
Kambrial tvore detached from the Pasrur and Sialkot tahsils 
and re-formed into the Daska tahsil, thus making five tahsils in 
the district. This arrangement has stood till the present time, 
and is given in the following table : — 


Tahsil. 

Xnmber of 
Estates. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Zafarwal 

535 

309 

Kaj-a 

402 

485 

Pasi'iir 

474 

394 

Sialkot 

081 

419 

Daaka 

343 

301 

Total 

2,525 

! 1,908 


List of district 
officers. 


The following is a list of the officers who have had civil 
charge of the district in the capacity of Deputy Commissioner 
since the annexation : — 



I Mr. .]i)hu Inirli'*. c..". 
< apt. K. O. Tavlor 
Mr. fl. Monukion, 
C.". 

('apt. W. R. Klliot . 

I Mr. E. A. Prin^ep, 

c.^. 

Capt. H. 13. Uriii=5T'>n 
Mr. J. McNabb, 

C.". 

Sir A. II. Lawrence 
Mr. J. ML McNabb, 
c.». 

Mr. 11. E. Perkin^, 
c.<. 

rn])i. Forr'ter 
Major T. W. Mcrccr 
I.t. F. M. Birch . ; 
Major T. W. fiercer, 
Mr. J. [.‘■‘jiel (Ji iHhi. 
r.'-, 

Maj>-r T. \V. iforcer 
Ma )nr P, Millar .. 
Majnrl’. V. .Jeiikin.'' 
Mr. ( Sni’'th. c.-. 
Mr. F. p! Bv*:tcb- 
.'D-fr, c.". 

E. M. Birch 
Mr. ]•’. P. Bcaf’ti- 
crofe. c.-'. 

Mr. T. W, Smyth, ! 

C.', 


Jan. 

18, 

,’51 

Nov. 


'•59 

Pec. 


h'lO 

1 

Not 

1 

known i 

Nor 

kllDWtl 

.Tnlv 


’•57 

July 


X 

Mar. 

29, 

,’5h 

Mar, 

07 

’5-1 

Sept 

. 20 

,’.59 

Sept 

.27, 

, ’.59 

Apt 

. ID 

.’^1 

41-1. 

11 

'bl 

Jui..‘ 

17, 

’0 i 

June 

18, 

'03 

Ally. 

!•>, 

9j 

All?. 

19, 

'03 ^ 

Fob. 

15,' 

9 4 

Ffb. 

17, 

’0 4 

All,--. 

2 4, 

'0 4 

Any. 


‘h4 

S.'pt, 

Spia, 

. 29, 

,'♦‘1 

Sept. 

29, 

’94 

. 1 , 

’1.5 

: i>(. 

1 , 

95 

Sept. 

■ 

’»i5 

Oct. 

1 , 

■a.3 1 

Ap! 

1 , 

’fo 

AjJ. 

1 , 

! 

‘97 ' 

Jmif 

1,* 

97 

June 

B ' 

't.Tj 

ilar. 

12, 

'1-9 , 

Mar. 

lb ' 

'9.1 1 

Mai. 

1 4. 

’7d ' 

Mu . 

1"., 

■7i>l 

J'fl). 

9. 


Ffb. 


■'8 

A,.!. 

9/ 

'7- 

\|4. 

1 1, 

■ 7 ., 

N a. . 

27, 

*7^ 

-S.. . 



0 -h 

1“/ 

7'' 

U'd. 

11, ' 

'79 

. 1 . 111 . 

9,’ 

^ 1 ' 

Jan. 

7, ’ 

Ad 

Mar. 

1^.’ 

'SO ' 



Mr, E. P. Beach- 

ei'itr, r.>«. 

Lt.-L’ni. F. --r. Bii’c ■ 
ilr. F. P. Beach 
croft, c.p. 

fit. -Col. F. M. Birch 
Maior .r. B. Hurchin- 
f-on 

(.'oh F. M, Bir( U ... 
ii. Ch IhltrhC', 

Col. F. M. Birch ... 
Bttroii Jieiitirick ... 
Major A. S. Knbert- 
Mr. L. vr. Dane, c.'.. 
Maior A. S. Roberr > 
Min'd’ -I. A. L. Moro- 

«;i 'tuc ''V 

Cape. .f. B. Piinl >p- 
Smii'i 

Major J, A. L. Mont- 
uom*‘iA' . . 

Mr. .r. ]••. ('■ ’mvMIv, 

M,!.!-! J. A. r. M.a.l- 

Mb-. A.' ’ h. M'P. /. 

' in ( 

Co...r, A. L, M-iu-i 

i;ori<< ’ V 

W. 1) 'I -hi 

Major F. Vr. Fj.-ti *n 


Ma^ 

Au’d 




June 0,’fi3 
Nu\'. 

Jilept. 9.’84 
Get. 

Nnv. 

.Tan. Id.’hG 
Anu-. 2> k '^7 
Oct. 

Mar. 2b, '8s 
Sejtt. l,'l)0 
X>-v. 

.("lie li’llL’ , 

< rr. 1,’92 
.I'.ly, 2thO:3 

' \}il. 7, ’94 
' P.M'. 4.’94 


I 


.Tan. 18/81 
May. 8, ’81 

Auof. .5/81 
June 5/^l 

Xo%'.2l>/»3 
Sept, 9/84 
Get. 15, ’84 
Nov, lS/8"> 
Jan. 12, ’80 
All?. 19, ’87 
Oct. 19, ’87 
Mar. 20. ’Ss 

Aiiir. .‘31, '9D 

Nov. 27/OD 

.M.iy .31/92 

Uot.-il/92 

July 20/93 

Aliy. 10/93 

Al)l. 6,’G4 
Dee. 4/94 
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Some conception of the development of the district since 
it came into our hands may be gathered from Table No. II., 
■which gives some of the leading statistics for five-yearly 
periods, so far as they are available ; while most of the other 
tables appended to this work give comparative figures for the 
last few years. In the case of Table No. II, it is probable that 
the figures are not always strictly comparable, their basis not 
being the same in all cases from one period to another, and the 
absence of a report of the second regular settlement is the 
cause of blanks. But the figures may be accepted as showing 
in general terms the nature and extent of the advance made. 


Chapter II. 
History- 

Developmant since 
annexation. 
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SECTION A— STATISTICAL. 


Chapter III, A. 
Statistical- 

Oistribation of 
population. 


Table No. V gives separate statistics for each tahsil and for 
the whole district of the total area (cultivated, culturable and 
cropped), of the total population (urban and rural), of its dis- 
tribution over area, of the inhabited villages classified according 
to the population they contain, and, lastly, of the number of 
occupied houses and resident families which are given separately 
for towns and villages. 


There are no large towns popularly so-called in the district, 
except Sialkot itself. At the recent census of 1891 all munici- 
palities were classed as towns, and their population according 
to that census is as under : — 


Name of town. 

Total. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Sialkot Mnnicipality 

30,613 

20.770 

18,842 

Sialkot Cantonments 

15,475 

10,686 

4,789 

Total 

55,087 

31,456 

23,631 

Zafarwal 

5,530 

2,771 

2,765 

Narowal... 

4,898 

2,601 

2,297 

Pasrur ... 

9,200 

4,703 

4,497 

1 Ki'la Soblia Singh 

4,520 

2,355 

2,165 

' Daska ... 

6,405 

3,392 

3,103 

Jaraki ... 

4,C29 i 

2,477 

2,152 


Full particulars regarding each town will be found in 
Chapter VI. 

The following table gives statistics for the district as a 
whole, details by tahsils being contained in Table No, V. 
Number of occupied houses and population of towns is given in 
Table No. XVIII. Further information will be found in Chapter 
I of the Census Report of 1891. It may also be noted that the 
word ‘‘ village ” is used here iii the popular sense of collection 
of inhabited houses, and not in tlie sense of a viahdl or estate 
separately assessed to land revenue. The corresponding figures 
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recorded in the Gazetteer of 1883-84 ai-e shown for 
comparison : — 

r Persoua 

Percentage ot total population who live in villages < Males 

(. Females 

Average rural population per village ... 

Average total population per village and town 
Number of villages per 100 square miles 

\ Total population 
) Hnral population 


Total area 


Density of population per 
square mile of 


{ Total ]»opulatioii 
Kural p< 


I CQltivated area ^ 

Cultivated and t Total populjition 
culturable area 1 Rural population 

Number of resident families per occupied bouse ••• 

Number of persona per occupied house ... .. ^ 

Number of persona per resident family ... •■■j^TovnS** 


purposes of Chapter III , A- 
1881 . 1801 . Statistical- 

01'70 9108 Distribution of 
01’54 9189 population. 

01-89 92-21 
■10;i 409 

438 509 

118 111 
517 509 

474 523 

753 705 

691 704 

022 053 

570 000 

1-08 1-57 

1-82 1-18 
9-09 7-00 

0 90 0-91 

400 4-83 

3-79 5-84 


Sialkot is one of the most densely populated districts in the 
Province. The congestion is greatestin the north of the district 
and least in the tracts on the south-east. The pressure of popu- 
lation on the soil, calculated after excluding the figures of can- 
tonments and of the large towns with a non-agriculturist popula- 
tion, varies from 622 persons per each square mile of cultivation 
in Raya to 760 in the Sialkot tahsil. Tho average cultivated area 
per each head of the population runs from '82 of an acre in Sialkot 
to I '03 of an acre in Raya. Tlie rural population per each 
square mile of cultivated area in the district has increased from 
691 souls in 1881 to 704 in 1891. 

Table No. VI shows the principal districts and States with 
which the district has exchanged population, the number of latiou!* ” *^°**'* 
immigrants in each direction, and the distribution of immigrants 
by tahsils. Further details will bo found at pages Ixxvi, 
el seq, of the Census Report for 1891, and the subject is discussed 
at length in Chapter X of that Report. The total number of 
residents born out of the district is 84,422, the proportion of 
the sexes among these being, roughly speaking, three women to 
one man. 


The figures below show the general distribution of the 
population by birth-place : — 
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Tho District 

961 

902 

933 

813 

840 

825 

948 

897 

925 

The Pi oviuce 

989 

972 

981 

907 

946 

925 

982 

970 

976 

India 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

900 

996 

980 

997 

1,000 

998 

Asia 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

967 

996 

980 

097 

1,000 

998 
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On this subject Major Montgomery, the Deputy Com- 
missioner of yialkot, wrote in his Eeport on the Census Operations 
of 1891 as under ; — 

“ Tho Puujab districts wldcb liave snpplied the great majority of im- 
niigraiits are tliose immediately bordering on ,SiaIkot, and, if to these tve add 
Kasliriir .State, we account for the vast majority of those who have migrated 
to this district. Thus the tigures are 



Total popclatiom. ! 

N.iMB OF PLACE OF IMmCK.VTtO.S. 



1 


Persous. 

Males. 

Females. 

tlujrauwala 

10,094 

0,344 

13,350 

(iurdaspur ... 

1.X172 

4,082 

11,090 • 

(jujrat ... 

8,494 

3,195 

5,290 

Amritsar 

0,242 

2,007 

4,235 

Liihore ... 

3,103 

1,178 

1,085 

Kaahujir 

20,053 

0,301 

14,292 

Total 

73,418 

23,107 

50,251 


“■ The large proportiou of female immigrants shows tliat this is practically 
all what Wr. Ibbetsou describes as reciprocal migration. That is the residents 
ol this district have in many cases gone to the neighbouring district for 
tlicir wives. 

“ The remaining immigrants number 11.004, of whom 7,718 are males, and 
only U,28ij are females. The difference in the proportion of the sexes hers is 
.ucouuted for by the garrison in cantonments.” 

The total number of persons who were horn in this distiict 
but reside in other districts of the Province, is, according to 
tlio last census, 134,400, of which 63,809 are males and 70,591 
females. 

Tlie following table shows the districts to which the most 
of the emigrants have resorted. 


Tol.tL EMIGBAMS. 


Name of district. 

Persons. 

. 

Male.s. 

Females. 

Gujrdnwala 

32,710 

12,243 

20,407 

Lahore ... 

32,081 

19,258 

12,823 

Gardaspur 

22,272 

7,480 

14,780 

Amritsar 

18,492 

7,070 

10,822 

Gujnit ... 

7,300 

2.207 

5,102 

liawalpindi 

5,200 

3,821 

],-l39 

Peshawar 

2,140 

1.490 

044 

Multan ... 

1,528 

1,091 

437 

Firozpur 

1,782 

1,132 

050 

Total ... 

123,634 

30,404 

67,230 
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TIioso figures sliow that the male emigrants largely out- Chapt er I II, A- 
number the female iu districts which contain military stations. Statistical. 

From a comparison of the emigration figures of 1891 with binh^plac™ of poptu 
those of 1881, it appears that the population is fairly stable if lation. 
the residents iu caiitoumeuts are excluded. 

The figures given below show the population of the district lucrcaso and de- 
as it stood at the four cuumcratioiis of IS-jo, 1808, 1881 and P°P'^'“'don. 
1891 



' Coti.'iu:;. 

9. 

1 C)..)()ll^. 

Male-'. , L'ciiiulcri.| 

1 

i 

i 

Actual ... 1 

l.S.).') 

LSGS 

IS-Sl 

ISUl 

So.",,s:;7 

1,00 1,1 n.'. 
l.olc.Ms 
I.ll;‘,s-17 

,;ios .j,'>.s,(;07' 
472,187 
ons,ii.7 02 i,i;i 2 

( 

Isi’iS 'in IS,',,") 

121 ui; 

1 

I’ercoiitacc'S s 

ISSI nil isr.s 

1 III 1 7 1 

OS-SI 100, -01 ! 

1 

IbOl GU 

] 

1 

llu.so 110 on i 


pur sfiuarc'^ 
mile. 


•Ji Ip 
.')!0 
.'17 
5o;» 


127 ) 

101 

110 


Unfortunately the boundaries of the di.^trict changed so 
much between 18-35 and 1808 that it i^ impossible to bo certuiu 
of the accuracy of the foregoing coinjiarisou between those two 
periods. The figures given are the be.st now available, and are 
obtained by taking the {lopnlation (011,782) of the district as 
it stood iu 1855, when it did nut include the Kaya tahsil, and 
adding to it the population {104,053; of the N.'u-owal tahsil of 
Amritsar, which corresponds with the ju'esent Faya population 
as then ascertained. In the previous eOd: i ii of thi.s Gazetteer 
it was estimated that if the population varied in the future iu 
the same ratio as it had done in the preceding decade the 
total in 1891 would be 1,017,900. r\t the samo time it was 
stated that it was improbable that the increase would be so 
much. As a matter of fact the rate of increase lias been much _^nnual 
higher than was then calculated. It will be seen that the 
increase of population since 1881 has been 109 for males, 104 
for females and lOG for persons. At this rate of increase the 
male population would bo doubled iu 91’8 } enr.s, the females 
in 96'5 years and the total population iu 94 years. Supposing 
the samo rate of increase to hold good for the next ten years, 
the population for each year would bo iu hundreds : — 


Year. 

Persons. 

Jlalea . 

Females. 

Yeui. 

Persons. 

Jlales. 

Females, 

1802... 

11,317 

G,0)9 

5,2 ‘.8 

lv*7 .. 

11,930 

(‘»,3S5 

5,515 

1893... 

11,4.37 

G,113 

5,o22 

ISOS .. 

12.03G 

tl, 151 

3,1.02 

1894 .. 

11, .538 

G,1S1 

5,577 

1809... 

12,181 

G.32 4 

5,»JOO 

1893... 

II.GSI 

G,218 

3,433 

1910 ,. 

12.313 

0,505 

5,71M 

1890... 

11,805 

G,31G 

3,489 

1901... 

12,441 

0,007 

5.777 
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Chapter III, A. 

Statistical. 

Annual. 


How far tin's anticipation may be realized it is difficult to say. 
The increase during the last decade has been apparently more 
rapid than during previous similar periods for which we have 
statistics, and this has occurred in spite of the severe epidemic of 
fever in 1800, when the district was decimated in three months, 
and the heavy mortality from cholera and fever in the autumn of 
1892. Hut in the last ten years one infantry regiment has been 
added to the strength of the garrison, and part of the statistical 
increase is doubtless due to increased accuracy in enumeration. 
Thi s is established by a comparison of the percentages at dif- 
ferent periods of males to persons. The percentage was 55'24 in 
1855, 54-30 in 1868, 53-32 in 1881, and 53-44 in 1891. It is 
almost certain also that the emigration will exceed the immigration 
during the current decade, as there has been a large flow of 
colonists from Si^lkot district to the newly settled canal lands on 
the Chenab inGujranwala and Jhang. From the remarks on the 
density of population given in a preceding paragraph, it is clear 
that the district has reached a point at which the main factor of 
the condition of the people is the intensity of their pressure on 
the soil, and if they are to lift themselves out of the “ hungry 
residue^’ of the population many will have to turn from agricul- 
tural to industrial pursuits. If the economic development of the 
district takes this direction the population may go on increasing, 
but, if not, the chances of any large increase being revealed in 
1901 are few. 

The populations of the individual towns at the respective enu- 
merations are shown under 
their several headings in 
Chapter VI. Themarginal 
table shows the increase of 
population of the various 
tahsils between 1881 and 
1891. Unfortunately the 
tahsil boundaries of the 
district have been so 
changed since its forma- 
tion that a comparison of 
the tahsil figures of 1891 
with those of previous 
periods is not very instruc- 
tive. The Daska tahsil 
was re-constituted .after the census of 1881 was over, and for the 
purposes of this t.able the figures for Daska, Sialkot and Pasrur 
have been taken from the vernacular census registers. The in- 
crease in Zafarwal, which is the most congested tahsil, has been 
very marked, but the advance in the others is also considerable. 
T’he Deputy Comniissioner in the Census Report for 1891 re- 
marked, as under, regarding the density of population : — 

The Sialkot tahsH is most deuselj crowded iu its rural population, as well 
H8 when that of the town and cantonments of Sialkot is taken into account. 
After that come Zafarwal and Oaska, which have the smallyst area. The 
(listiict was noted at the last census as one of the five most populous iu the 
Froviuce. The couditioua are the same eB then described.” 


Taiiml 

Total ronn.ATios 

1 

issi. 1 isui. 
i 

I’crceiitago ot 
population of 
1891 on tliat 
of 1881. 

Zafarwal ... 

103,lt>0 1 

190,970 

117 

Kaya 

I'.UgOS i 

214,071 

in 

Pasrur 

lS(i,»47 

204.875 

109 

Sialkot 

275,14'J ' 

302,800 

110 

Daska 

192, 7o7 

207,4t;5 

108 

Total district 

1,012, US 

1,119,847 

1 
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Table No. XI shows the total number of births and deaths Chapter III> Ai 
registered in the district for the years 1882 to 1893, and the statistical, 

diseases from which the deaths resulted. The distribution ^nd deathe, 

of the total deaths from all causes and of the deaths from fever 
over the twelve months in each year of this period is shown in 
Tables XI A. and XI B. 

Births and deaths have been systematically recorded in 
rural districts only since the year 1880, and the returns are 
even now only approximately correct. The annual birth and 
death rates per mille, calculated on the population of 1881 up to 
1890 and on that of 1891 for the next three years, are indicated 
in the subjoined table : — 


Detail. 

1383. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1389. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Average. 

Bii'the, 

Males ... 

53 

63 

63 

48 

51 

53 

51 

50 

38 

49 

.38 

49 

Females... 

51 

55 

55 

49 

62 

54 

54 

51 

40 

51 

40 

50 

Persons... 

53 

51 

54 

49 

52 

53 

53 

60 

39 

60 

39 

50 

Veaihi, 

Males ... 

' 28 

30 

25 

29 

37 

28 

32 

98 

34 

59 

31 

39 

Females... 

29 

31 

26 

30 

38 

29 

34 

107 

33 

04 

30 

41 

Persons... 

28 

30 

26 

29 

38 

28 

1 33 

102 

33 

61 

30 

40 


Except in 1890 and 1892 births have always exceeded 
deaths registered, and, judging from the registration returns 
these two years saw a greater mortality than any other since 
annexation. Mr. Maclagan in his Provincial Census Eeport for 
1891, at page 84, writes : — “The Sialkot district would have 
“ shown a much higher rate of increase if it had not been for 
“the terrible fever epidemic of 1890.” And again he goes on to 
say at page 85 of the same Report r — “ The mortality during 
“ this epidemic was something terrible; the crops rotted on the 
“ ground because the people had no strength to reap, and whole 
“ villages were left without a child under ten years old in them. 
“ In Sialkot the mortality during the three months of September, 
October and November reached the phenomenally high rate 
“ of 269 per 1,000 (calculated on the census of 1881), while in 
“ Gujrat and Gujranwala the rate was 209 to the thousand. If we 
“ were to add to the population of Siiilkot, as enumerated in 
“ February 1891, the number of persons who died of fever alone 
" in the three autumn months of 1890, we should have an 
“increase of 16’8 per cent, in the district instead of 10'6 
“ per cent.” 

The registration is still imperfect, though it is yearly 
improving ; but the figures always fall short of tlie facts, and 
the flnctuations probably correspond, allowing for a regular 
increase due to improved registration, fairly closely with the 
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Chapter III, A. actual fluctuations iu the b'.i-tlis and deaths. The historical 

retrospect which forms the llrst part of Chapter III of the 

Statistical. Census Report of I'-SI, :ind espociiilly the annual chronicle 
Births anddeatha. jy 1^9 (Q v.dll be IninJ at page .36 of that 

report, throw some lig'ht on the fluctuations. In the Census 
Report of 1891, page SO, ilr. Alaclagan writes fully on the 
registration of hirths and deaths and the reliability of the 
statistics thus obtained. 

Further details as to births and deaths registered in in- 
dividual towns will he found in Table No. XLIV. 

Age, sex and civil The Gguros fur age, SOX and civd condition arc given iu 
condition. erreat detail in Tables Vll and VllI of the Census Report of 

1891, while the nuinher of the sexvs for each religion will be 
fountl in Table No. VII appended to the present edition of the 
Gazetteer. The data as to ago arc very uncertain, partly owing 
to the vague ideas us to their real age, which it is natural an 
nnoilucatod jieasaiitry would have, and partly to the persistent 
tendeiu’v of the ])!'opI' tc) prefei' certain nnmliprs to nther.s in 
rcin'esenf ing tludr ilg'e. It. was not fi>niid in 1891 that middle 
aged females w'ero given to understate their ago ; but there 
was a tcudtmcy on the part of the old to exaggerate their years, 
and the ages of the marriageable girls are commonly misrepre- 
sented. The subject will lie found discussed fully in ChapterV 
of tlio Cou'^us Report of 1891. It is unnecessary hero to give 
any actual iigurt's (,r any statistics for tahsils. The following 
figures show the distribution by age of every 10,000 of the 
population according to the emsus figures : — 
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The.se figures present a striking contrast to those compiled 
in t^ic same way in the previcus ccu.sns, and the reasons for 
the, discrepancies that exist are given on pages 203 and 204 
of tliu Census Report. A dilTereut system of classification was 
adopted iu 1891 for the sake oi uniformity with the systems 
of other Provinces. As a rule the age returns are very mis- 
leading. Jlaiiy of the lower rlasses cannot count beyond twenty 
and are unable to reckon their agc' within ten ye.aivs, and many 
othprs will always state their age in multiples of ten. It is 
impo.ssiblo to say how far individual statements of ago liave 
been modified by the gite..'Se.s of the enumerators. 

1 i i . _ . I » . J ■ 

,, A,eQmpay,ison of aefes in the different religions shows that 
the Sikhs arc longer lived than eitliei' Aliis.salnians or Hindus. 
This is probably duo to nearly all the Sikhs being engaged in 
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healthy out-of-door pursuits, while a considerablo proportion of Chapter III, A. 
the two other religions live aud work iu towns. Statiitical 

The number of males per 10,000 of both sexes is shown sex and civil 

below : — condition. 


Population. 

Villages. 

Towns. 

Totals. 

^1855 



5,521 

All religions... ) 18G8 



5,435 

1 ISSl 

.,,322 


5.333 

(.1801 

5 320 

5,500 

5,341 

Ilindus... 


5,700 

5,301 

Sikhs ... ... . . 


5.173 

5.550 

Jains 


5,50.1 

5.507 

Miisalmaiia 

5.202 

5,217 

5,2S,S 

Cliri.?tiau3 


8,171 

G,117 


In tlie consn.s of 1801 tlio number of females per 1,000 
males in the earlier yertr.s of life wa.s .as shown below ; — 


Year of life. 

.\11 roligiona. 

II Indus. 

Siklis. 

M ussalmans 

Unclci’ one j’oar 

050 

ooo 

.SI!) 



001 

Ouo year 

010 

013 

7.52 

035 

Two j'cars 

012 

022 

711 

020 

Tliroo years 

802 

017 

771 

8S7 

Four years 

S 10 

■S75 

711 

810 


The low proportion of female children, o.speci.ally among 
the Sikhs, is noticeable. I am unable to give any satisfactory 
explanation of thi.s. Female infanticide does not appear to 
prevail in this district. Perhaps in the higher castes of Eajput 
less care is taken of female than of male inf.ints. On the other 
hand, a daughter is among the lower castes a source of profit, 
and they make money out of her marriage ; and, as Major 
Montgomery remarks in the Censms Report of the district, “ the 
“ practice of taking money fer daughters is not uncommon among 
“ Jats.” For further remarks ou the .subject, see Cliapter V of 
the Census Report for 1891, page 208, et se( 2 . 

The figures for civil condition are given in Table No. X, 
which shows the actual number of single, married and widowed 
for each sex in each religion, aud also the distribution by civil 
condition of the total number of each sex in each age-period. The 
figures speak for themselves and call for no remarks. 


Table No. XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf- 


Infirmity. 

Males. 


Insane... 

2 

1 

niiiid ... 

2S 

20 

Deaf niid diiml) 

7 

1 

Lepers 

2 

1 


mutes and lepers in tlie district. 
The proportions for 10,000 of 
cither .sex for each of these in- 
firmities are shown in the margin. 
'J’ho figures for insanes do not 
show the persons who would be 
^iable by medical reports to be 


Infirrailiea. 
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Chapter III, A. classed as such, but who were stated by the head of the family 
_ to be of unsound mind. In this country, as a rule, unsoundness 

Statistical- mind is not considered a shame, but is a subject of pity 

iuGrmiues. respect among the connections of the afldicted. Thus there 

is rarely any tendency to conceal this infirmity. 

Blind figures include only those persons who are totally 
blind. Probably, however, some persons were included who 
were only partially blind. If so, the mistake appears to have 
a very limited extent, as in 1881 the rates shown for every ten 
thonsand males and females were 48 and 47, respectively. 

Deaf-mutes include those persons who are both deaf and 
dumb, and who have been so from birth. 

According to the census instructions, those persons were to 
be included who were afflicted with the serious forma of the 
disease known as true leprosy. People suffering from dis- 
colouration of the skin or leukoderma (ph{dbhari) were not in- 
cluded in the census registers. The proportion of lepers is unduly 
enhanced by the existence of the Bawa Lakhan Leper Asylum 
in this district, to which patients resort from neighbouring 
tracts. 

For further information on the subject of the above in- 
firmities, Chapter VII and Abstracts 42 to 50 of the Census 
Report for 1891 should be consulted. 

European and figures given below show the composition of the Chris- 

Eurasian^pulation. tian population and the respective numbers who returned their 
birth-place and their language as European. They are taken 
from Tables Nos. X and XI and XVI of the Census Report for 
1891 


Europeans and Americans 


.2 a 

.a -2 I Eurasians 

I'S S. I Native Christians 
a o 


M Total Christians 


c r 

“ i English 

gj-t Other European languages 


MaleR. 

Females. 

Persons. 

1.057 

231 

1,888 

52 

17 

69 

5,403 

4,248 

9,711 

7,172 

4,496 

11,668 

1,704 

243 

1,947 

4 

2 

6 


Total European languages ... 


1,708 


245 


1,953 











Page 47, line 7, /or Eursians read Eurasians. 
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The figures for the races of Christians, which are discussed 
at page 342, el seq, of the Census Report of 1891, are not very 
trustworthy, and it is certain that several who were really 
Eurasians returned themselves as Europeans. But this nnre- 
liabity does not prevail to the same extent as in 1881, when no 
instructions were given as to the way in which the Europeans 
and Eursians should bo distinguished. 

The number of troops stationed in the district is given in 
Chapter V. 


Chapter III, B> 
Statistical- 

European and 
Eurasian population. 


SECTION B,— SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

The ordinary village houses are built either of mud or of Habitations, 
sun-dried bricks. But on the other side of the Chenab, where 
there is a difficulty in getting good clay, the Baj wat houses are 
built of clods of peaty soil {rosll), which are sometimes strength- 
ened by an admixture of round flat stones taken from the 
streams. These clods when taken from ploughed fields are 
called juZl, and when dug out of the waste land, Mopp. As walls 
built in tins way have not the cohesion of those made of good 
clay, they are supported by props of wood with their ends driven 
into the ground. Most villages have one or two more pretentious 
houses built of bricks baked in the usual way in a kiln. These 
generally mark the residences of the money-lenders, but some- 
times belong to pensioned native officers or well-to-do yeomen. 

Out of the towns double-storied houses are seldom met with. 

The foundations of the roofs of the houses and their wood-work 
are made of the tali, tut dhareh, simbal, jdman and kikar 
trees. Only the rich can afford to use deodar logs, which come 
from the Akhnur, Wazirabad or Dera Baba Nanak timber 
markets. The doorways of the houses open, as a rule, on to the 
lanes which split up the village. 

The villagers’ houses are of two kinds. Those of the better 
class have a courtyard surrounded by a wall. The entrance to 
this is through a lodge {deorhl), which is generally orna- 
mented in some way. This serves as a temporary cattle stall 
and implement shed, and the men of the house frequent it to 
smoke and talk. But there is not unfrequently a detached sitting- 
room, called variously makdn, diwdn khdna or haithak. In the 
same way the wealthier zamindars have a separate store and 
fodder-room (haveli), in which the servants in charge of the 
cattle sleep. The cattle-shed (kiir) usually adjoins the house. 

In the courtyard there is usually a kitchen (jhuldni) with a 
niche in the outer wall, called dhuddrnt, where the milk is 
boiled. The largest room in the house is the ddldn or pasdr, 
which opens on to the yard. Two smaller rooms open from it 
to the back, and there is usually one room on each side of it. 

The yard is by day usually crowded with bedsteads, spinning 
wheels, cooking pots and other gear used by the women, who spend 
most of their time there. There are no windows to the houses, so 
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Chapter III, B- small space is left betweeu the top of the walls and the roof to 

„ . , — , allow of smoke escaping. 

Social and reli- 
gions life. Tlie poorer zamiiidars and the menial classes live in smaller 

Habitations. hirildiugSj called chluinn, which have no courtyard. These 
chhanns have sloping roofs thatched with grass. 'L'hey have no 
courtyard or porch, hut each has usually a small space in front 
fenced with thorn bushes. 

In the smaller villages the housc.s of the different castes 
are all built together, hut iu the larger villages the lowest castes 
arc segregated in separate hamlets situated a little way from 
the main site of the village. In well-irrigated tracts, when the 
wells are some way off from the village, separate small houses, 
with store-rooms for grain and fodder and stalls for the cattle, 
arc built close to the well, and are occupied by one or two of 
the male members of the tamil}-. 

Household fur- The most conspicuous object among the household furniture 
is the large earthen receptacle [IcotJil or ghii'm) for storing 
grain. The .smaller grain jar is called hharoU, and in most 
parts of the district, every house has a separate jar {chdll) for 
storing molasses when the cane has been pressed. The uum- 
ber of pots and domestic implements daily used iu a respect- 
able zami'udar’s house is vei'y largo. They are made of earth, 
iron, brass or wood. It would take up too much space to give a 
list of them and their uses here. 

Dress. hlscept among the up])cr classes there is little fondness 

for dress. The Jats wear very simple and coarse clothiug. 
The Kajputs are fonder of colour, and a marriage in Bajwat is a 
very pretty sight, as the picople have a Avonderful sense of 
beauty, and effect iu their dress most happy combinations of 
colour. 7’he ordinary cultivator grows liis own cotton, which 
is made up unbleached by the village w'eaver from the threads 
spun by the women of the family. IIo wears a large white or 
blue cl.itli round the loins, the upper part of which is folded 
round his waist and is a great jnotection against a chill In 
the cold w'eather he wears a jacket, and when not at W’ork a thick 
warm wrap, -which he adjusts as a ]',laid. The pagri or sdfa is 
worn everywhere. His shoes are of course leather, of the usual 
country pattern, and are made for him by the village mock!. 
Fyjdmds or trousers are worn only by the town folk or by the 
higher castes among the Eajputs w ho scorn manual labour. The 
old fashioned Sikhs wear the short drawers (kachh) proscribed 
by their religion. The loin cloth of the Muhammadans is 
frequently coloured, but the Hindus prefer white. 

The dress of the women of the agriculturist classes is not 
graceful. It consists of a pair of anqilo baggy trousers, tight 
at the foot. These are always coloured, the usual pattern being 
lilue striped wdth red. The body is cov ered bj a loose hurta, 
which resembles a shirt more than a coat. The women carry 
a plaid-shaped garment like the men, but with the former it is 
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always drawu over the head and is called nrhudar ; on festive 
occasions it is eitl'.er a fhulkdri or choU. The women’s .shoes 
are really slippers and have no heels. Among the richer classes 
these are embroidered in various ways. In the hot weather the 
kurta is often abandoned, and the head wrap serves as body 
covering as well, but this practice is discouraged among the 
yourger women. Some chis.ses, notabl}' the Labilna and Arains, 
w'ear a tight bodice (angi) instead of a kurta. In the cold 
weather or when on a journey, the women may wear 9, petticoat 
{ghagru) over the trousers. This is worn hitched up when the 
women are walking. 

Both the men and women of families who can afford it keep 
a special suit for social coremouies and gala daj-s. These are 
kept carefully in a basket. These resemble the clothes of every- 
day life in shape, but they are generally of muslin or wool and 
are distinguished by different names. 

The Kujput males of both religious are not given to wearing 
ornaments, but all who can afford it have a ring of silver or 
gold. But they load their boys when youug with bracelets 
(kard) and necklets {hash-!). The Muhammadan Juts have 
the same customs. Hindu Jats and Kajpdts who are well off 
have a great liking for ornaments. They wear broad golden 
earrings {birbaH) and necklets {kanthd) with star-shaped or 
round lockets (nan!) and one or more rings. In Bajwiit the 
favourite necklet is the gdnl made of red beads, and the ayiant, 
or armlet, bound above the elbow is largely worn by the stricter 
Hindus who abstain from eating flesh of any kind. 

The ornaments worn by the women of all castes aro much 
more numerous and elaborate. The more common are given 
in the following list : — 


i No. 

Veruacular name. 

Dosoriptiuu. 

Metal. 

1 

1 

CLuri T 

All three are bracelets worn ou tlic 

.Silver. 

2 

Baud ... ^ 

arm in tlie order named, the churl 


: 3 

1 

Gokhrii ... ...' 

beiug uppermost. 


i 

4 

i 

Tad 

Armlet worn close to the shoulder ... 

Silver. 

1 . 

' 0 

Arsi 

A ring for the tliamh with a mirror... 

Silver. 

6 

Aiigiishtri ... ■) 




Challa [ 

liiugs of different patterns ... 

Silver. 

8 

Chhiip ) 
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Ornaments. 


No. 

Vernacular name. 

Description. 

Metal. 

i) 

Kari 

Anklet 

Silver. 

10 

Laung 

A large, button-shaped ornament for 
the nose. 

Gold. 

11 

Tild 

A small nose ornament 

Silver or gold. 

12 

Nath 

A large, light no.se-ring 

Gold. 

13 

Bnlilk 

sm.all nose ornmanent worn in the 
I'artitiou between the two nostrils. 

Gold. 

14 

Daucliaii 

Eai-riug ... 

Gold or silver 

lo 

Bala 

Large earring ... 

Gold or silver 

16 

Jhumkii 

Ear-pendant 

Gold. 

17 

Dauin' 

This consists of gold or silver, and is 
bound on the forehead and tied at 
the back of the head with silk. 

Gold. 

18 

Tikka ... ... 

.V round jewel worn in the centre of 
the daiinC on the forehead. 

Gold. 

10 

Phul 

An ornament worn on each side of the 
head in the hair. 

Gold or silver 

20 

Chaunk 

A small canopy-shaped ornament worn 
on the very top of the head. 

Gold or silver 

21 

• - . 

Hasiri 

Necklace ... ... ... 

Silver. 

22 

Kaiutha 

Necklace ... ... 

Gold. 
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Only the wife of a rich agriculturist could afford to possess 
all these ornaments^ and the ladies behind the purdah in the 
wealthier houses have other and more costly jewels, hut the 
above are to he found all over the district, the numher 
possessed by any particular woman depending on the worldly 
assets of her husband. 

The zamindar and those who help him in the work of the 
farm have a very light meal as soon as they rise in the morn- 
ing, or shortly after they begin work. He then goes to his 
work, and his wife or one of his children bring him a good 
breakfast of home-made cakes and butter-milk at midday 
when he and his cattle have done from three to five hours 
work. This he eats in the open, and then takes a rest. H(‘ 
starts work again early or late in the afternoon as necessity 
requires, and returns home at sundown. He then eats the 
heaviest meal of the day, and retires to rest early. The htiqqa 
is resorted to by those wlio smoke at all hours of the day. 'J'he 
quality of the food varies with the time of year. During April 
and May sattu, barley grain parched or ground before it is fully 
ripe, is the staple food. It is soaked in salted water, butter-milk, 
or a sherbet made from molasses. The early breakfast {shnhwela) 
consists of stale bread with butter-milk, if that is available. 
The heavy breakfast {bhattewela) consists of satlti or missi rot!, 
cakes made of mixed wheat, and gram or mixed barley and 
massar. This is flavoured with salt and chillies, and is washed 
down with butter-milk (las si). The night meal consists of ddl, and 
more rarely satlii, but sometimes rice i.s eaten. This is taken with 
a sherbet made from molasses. In June and .July sofhi is little 
used, and amhctkhrldn, the makhridn of Bajwat, young mangoes 
chopped up, take the place of ddl. In August and September 
the cakes are usually made of wheat, barley or gram flavoured 
with onions. In October and November the usual articles of 
food are rice, maize cakes [dhodu) and sag or ddl. The poorer 
classes who can't afford ddl substitute a spice made of salt and 
chillies mixed with water or butter-milk. Roasted maize cobs 
are also eaten at this season. During December, January and 
the early part of February, when the weather is coldest, the 
favourite foods are kichri, mixed rice and ddl, rice and maize. 
By .March grain is becoming scarce and unless a zamindar is 
thoroughly solvent he finds it hard to purchase grain from 
the dealers on credit. The Jats call this period, which corre- 
sponds with the Panjabi month of Phdgan, the “thirteenth 
month,” as people have to eat what they can get in the shape 
of herbs and vegetables, such as turnips, carrots, coarse radishes 
and the leaves of the mustard plants. 

The amount of food daily eaten by each person varies natural- 
ly with the age and sex of the person and with the season of the 
year, but it is possible to form a rough estimate. Taking a zamin- 
d4r’s family to consist of five persons, — that is, one female and 
two male adults and two children, — it maybe said that each male 
adult eats 1^ sets, the woman 1 ser and each child f sdr of grain 
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a day, wliilc 1.1 wra of pulses are consumed by all five jointlj^ 
Thus each family consumes 7 si'rs of grain every day, or 6-3 
maunds in one year. As regards clothes, a man gets through 
two suits a year, and a woman or child through one. Thirty yards 
of cloth go to make up a complete suit of male clothing, and 20 
yards a set of woman’s clothes, while 10 yards are enough for 
a child. One family, according to this estimate, requires 160 
yards of cloth every year. In most parts of the district the 
people groiv their own cotton, but usually have to pay for 
the jilucking, ginning and weaving. Those payments are 
made in kind and amount, roughly, fer a familv to tea rupees a 
year. Shoc.s for the family cost about three rupees and bed- 
clothes about eight rupees a year. 'I’hus the necessary annual 
e.vpensps of a family are 63 maunds of grain, 160 yards of cloth, 
which represent about 60 at'rs of unginned cotton, and disburse- 
ments of grain of the value of Rs, 21. This estimate does not 
include any luxuries or the food of the cattle. 

The marriage customs over the greater part of the district 
are much the same as in other parts of the Punjab. Every 
marriage is preceded by a formal betrothal of the contracting 
parties, whose ages are generally between nine and twelve years. 
The girl's age is rarely over ten, but the ages of both generally de- 
pend (111 the circumstances of the parents. 'J’he more wealthy 
rhe parents are the younger are the ages of their children at 
the time of betrothal. In the majoiity of the agriculturist 
families in this district, where large landholders are the excep- 
tion, the lads do not marry till they are between seventeen and 
twenty. As anile a bride costs money, and fathers are not averse 
topo.«tponing their sons marriages till the latter are able to do 
a good day’s work for themselves, 

'I’he usual formalities observed at betrothals and marriages 
among the zamindars of both religious are as follows : — The 
first overtures come from the girl's father, who sends his priest, 
viin'ixl (village bard) or barber to the boy’s house with a few 
dates and sweets, called chhohara. The relatives and caste- 
fellows of the boy are then summoned, the chhohara is put in 
ihe hoy's mouth, and petty gifts are made to the deputation 
[lag'i) and to the poor. The lagl are then dismissed with pre- 
sent.' of a lutio money and cheap -pagrla or pieces of cloth. 
The betrothal is now complete. Nothing further is done until 
the girl's parents announce that all is ready for the marriage, 
'this annonncenient is never made till some time after the be- 
trothal, from two to five years being the average period. "When 
the propitious date has been settled after consultation with the 
Rrahmins, the girl’s father sends another deputation, this time 
called pahocha to the boy’s parents along with a few rupees, 
a trotisseau [treicar) and some presents for the mother. But 
tlie pi escnts are sometimes sent after the day has been fixed. The 
party are then sent away with small preseuts for themselves 
and some sngar sweets and a head wrap for the fiancS. On their 
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return tlie food is given to her companions and the wrap is put Chapter III, B- 
on her own head. Shortly before the fixed day the boy’s re- . " 
latives are all assembled. I'hey pay in their contribution ij^oua ” 

' (tarnhol) to the wedding, and attend the house-party at any 
preliminary ceremonies which the custom of the tribe to which 
they belong demands. These customs vary very mnch in the 
different tribes, and are slowly dying out. They all seem to 
symbolise the sharpening of the boy’s weapons for war. Among 
several Jat tribes the boy has to lop off the branch of a. /and tree, 
which is marked by the priest or iitiriisl. Among others a goat’s 
ear is cut off and the foreheads of all present are marked with 
its blood. Then the boy lias to visit the female apartments, 
where the women all pay him honour, and give him money and the 
bracelets on his arms. This function is known as salami. The 
marriage procession {hardt) then starts off. It is composed of 
the boy and his male relatives and the hangers-on of the family, 

■such as the priest, barber and certain menial servants. The 
hardt usually takes care, from motives of economy, to pass 
through any villages there may be on the road by night. 

When they pass through by day they have to pay toll. On 
arrival at the bride’s village they are met by her father with 
his following, and the leaders of the two parties embrace. The 
mirdsis recite verses {kalhhi) in praise of their respective heads 
and receive rewards. All then proceed to the girl’s house, 
where the sweeper is standing to receive his present {hadam ka 
rnpdiya). Dinner is then served, and more recitation by the 
mirdsis follows. The marriage may be performed that night 
or the next day. Immediately before it is celebrated the two 
fathers give their presents (/«^ to the others following. If the 
contracting parties are Muhammadans the marriage ceremony is 
very simple. The ulama asks the parents of the 
bride for permission to see her. This granted, he enters 
the sOA/iwa, asks the bride if she agrees to the marriage, and 
makes her repeat the creed. He then comes out and goes 
through the same formalities with the boy. The marriage is 
thus complete. Among the Hindus a place is swept clean on 
the floor and a frame of wood (vedl) is set up. The priest 
scatters attar of roses all round, and the bride and bridegroom 
take their seats on basket-stools under the canopy. The atten- 
da)it pandits read extracts from the Sanscrit scriptures, and then 
tie the garments of the pair together, while flowers are scat- 
tered over them. All Hindu tribes have a small fire 
lighted, on which spices and ghi are thrown, and the girl’s 
father usually places her hand in that of the boy. This cere- 
mony (sankaltap) takes the place of joining the garments, which 
is the practice among the Jars. Presents are then given to the 
attendants. The married couple then visit the zununa, where 
the women seat them and bring their heads together. 'This 
ceremony is called takht. 

The bridegroom’s father then parades his presents (varl), 
and this is followed by a display of the bride’s gifts {ddj) from 
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her father ; after which the bride and bridegroom sit close by 
on a bedstead (hhat), from which the ceremony takes its name. 
' Both sets of followers again receive presents. Soon after the 
khat ceremony the procession leaves on its return journey. 
Tlie girl sits in a palanquin and is attended usually by the 
barber’s wife. Bearers [kalidra] carry the sw^eets, and most of 
her father’s menials have some load or other. The potter and 
ironsmith carry the kitchen uteusds, the washerman carries 
the clothes, and the sweeper the bed and small stool. If the 
parties are wealthy the village watchman leads the horse, the 
shoemaker the camel, and a Gujar the cow or buffalo. The 
barber, bard and priest may also accompany the bride. The 
bridegroom rides on a horse in front, as the song says : — 

“ A<^c dge dulha chalda, plclu p'lc.h’i doli. {“ the bridgroom 
goes in front and the palanquin behind.”) On arrival at the bride- 
groom’s house the palanquin is put down outside the door, and 
the mother comes out with a cup of water, which she waves 
round the heads of the married pair and then drinks. The girl 
is then taken inside. Ne.'tt day all the female relatives and the 
children meet, and in their presence the bride and bridegroom 
remove each other’s thread bracelets (gd/idn) to signify that 
in future there will be no secrets between them. The bride is 
then sent home again ; all her attendants, especially the ddi, 
receiving parting gifts. 

But the married pair do not live together for some time 
after the marriage. When the girl is adult there is a ceremony 
called muhldicah which is the final bringing home of the bride. 
This is not so pretentious a function as the marriage and the 
girl’s father is supposed to spend only half as much as he did 
on the latter. 

There are some pra-ts of the marriage festivities which are 
felt to be peculiarly burdensome. The ?mrdsis of the various 
clans belonging to the tribe in which a marriage is celebrated 
assemble in great numbers and receive cash sums from the 
bridegroom’s father': this is known as rdtlidhchari by the Jats,and 
durbar by the Bajputs. They are fed by the bride’s father, who 
gives them also smaller cash presents. This is utdchdri. But 
these customs are rapidly sharing the fate of corresponding 
customs, which used to be observed on the occasion of a death 
in the family, but which were abandoned some years ago. At 
the funeral of a leading Kahlon Jat the mirds’is were angry at 
what they fancied was stinginess on the part of the heirs of the 
deceased. They seized the opportunity to insult the shades of 
the ancestors of the departed, and their action gave rise to such 
indignation among different Jat clans that they at once put a 
stop to the assembling of mirdsis at funerals. About four 
years ago the Jats were summoned to a great council by the 
district authorities and promised to discountenance botli the 
rdthdckdri a.ni dtachdrt customs. They have been faithful to 
their promise as a rule, and the share taken by the mirdsis in 
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marriages is now very small. At the same time praiseworthy Chap^^IIIC. 
efforts are being made to reduce the presents to the attendants Social and re^ 
at marriages, and generally the only lagi who now receive ligio^s liffe. 
presents of any value are the priests and barbers of both fami- Marriage, 
lies and the woman who is in immediate waiting on the 
bride. 

The Rajputs do not marry within the clan or got, and, es- 
pecially among the higher castes, are very particular as to the 
particular clan from which they select the bride. They do not 
approve of widow re-marriage, but are relasing their old strictness 
on this point. A widow among the Jats is allowed to marry 
ao-ain, but is always supposed to select as a second husband one 
of the collaterals of her deceased partner who would in course of 
time succeed to the property. A second marriage, as the name 
for it, chodar dulna (throwing a sheet), implies, is a simple affair, 
and is attended by none of the pomp and circumstance of the 
real ceremony. 

The leading Jats will not marry within the clan as a rule, or 
with members of other specified Jat clans. Thus a Cluma will 
not mate withaNagre, nor a Deo or Ghuman with a Man, nor a 
Goraya with a Dhillou, Metle or Saroe, and so on. Awrins 
marry within the tribe and even within the clan. 

On the birth of a child both Hindus and Muhammadans Births, 
have several customs in common. On the news being known 
the husband’s mother must attend, and several other female 
relatives also come to visit the house. They give gifts in 
cash {sirwdrna) according to their means. If the child is a 
boy the midwife {dd'idh) gets some wheat and gar and 
one rupee ; if a girl the fee is much less. Among the 
Hindus the father sends to tell the priest the exact time 
of the birth in order that the latter may prepare the horo- 
scope {tewd). Among the Mussulmans the father sends for the 
priest, who whispers the call to prayer (the hdng) into the 
right ear of the infant, and “ Allah ho-Akhbar” (the taqhir) into 
the left. If the child is a boy the priest gets from eight annas 
to one rupee, but if a girl be receives only four annas. The 
water-carrier (Hindu, jhlwdr, Mussulman, vidshJct) then makes 
a fringe of the leaves of the soriii tree and hangs it np on the 
door of the porch. The fee for this is four annas. The family 
lohdr brings a pair of iron bracelets, the tarhhdn, a miniature 
plough as a toy, and the tailor a parrot of green cloth, which is 
suspended to the roof of the room where the child is. They 
receive from four to eight annas each. In Mussulman families 
the mird&i presents a small coat [kurld), for which he receives 
from one to five rupees, and from a wealthy master even 
a buffalo. On the third day the stricter Muhammadans cele- 
brate haqiqa, which is a thanksgiving feast, one or two goats 
are killed and the flesh is distributed among the relations and 
the poor. On this day the barber shaves the child’s head and 
receives from four annas to one rupee. The child is named on 
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B- tlie seventh day. The Muhammadan priest brings the Koran, 
and usually a name is given to the child, which begins with the 
first letter which appears on the right-hand top corner of the 
right-hand page when the book is opened at random. Among 
Brahmins the woman is unclean for eleven days, and among 
other Hindus for thirteen days. On the eleventh or thirteenth 
the ceremony of purification {sulak nikdhia) is held, and the whole 
household drink a sweet syrnp (pdnchgav) compounded by the 
Brahmin. The graves of the family ancestors or other sacred 
places are then visited and sweetmeats are distributed to tho 
relations. On the thirteenth day the midwife is dismissed with 
presents, varying in value according to the character of her 
services and the worldly position of her employer. 

Muhammadan children are circumcised (sunnat) at any 
age under ten in the hot weather, and further presents aro 
given. 

On the approach of death passage.s of their sacred writings 
(gita) are recited to a Hindu ; to a Sikh, extracts from tiie Granth 
(jcipji) ; and to a Muhammadan, verses of the Koran. The dying 
person is lifted ofi the bod and put on the ground in the lowest 
room by the Hindus, and all Sikhs except the kiika asetics. After 
death a Hindu’s corpse is washed by the heir or near relatives. 
A Muhammadan’s corpse is washed by the priest, who receives 
from four to eight annas. A Hindu’s corpse is covered with 
three cloth, and a Muhammadan’s with two. The family tailor 
makes these and receives some small preseiit in return. Among 
Hindus tho corpse is placed on a flat board and carried to the 
burning-ground by the relath'es. If the deceased was an old 
man all the menials march in front beating drums and singing 
to signify their joy that the deceased had lived so long. Half 
way to the burning ground the eldest son pours water from 
an earthen pot all round the bier, and then breaks the pot by 
dashing it on the ground. This half-way house is called adh 
iiidrag. At the burning ground one cloth and the bier aro 
given to the achdraj, priest, and another cloth is given to tho 
barber. The menials also receive small presents. The funeral 
pile is then fired by the eldest son. When the head is con- 
sumed the ceremony is considered at an end, and all those 
present wash in the nearest water. They then return to the 
house, and half-way each person takes a blade of grass, breaks it 
in two and flings it over his head. For the next ten days a lamp 
has to be kept constantly burning in the house. On the first day 
the people of the house are fed by their relatives. On the fourth 
day all the relatives assemble in the house, and sometimes give 
presents of money. But during all the days preceding the kind 
karm the members of the household have to be accessible to 
visitors. On the tenth day the ceremony of dusahrdh is held. 
The lamp is extinguished by being flung into water. Brahmins 
on the eleventh day and other Hindus ou the thirteenth pay 
the acharaj, priest, his dues {kirid karm), which are always 
heavy. On this day the huir assumes a clean pagri, Ou the 
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seveafceeutli day the pandits receive their dues, aud the relatives 
are summoned. On tliis day also the heir has to distribute 
sufficient food for one man for a year [nech'i). This is divided 
amon" the Brahmins. On the first anniversary {warhina) and 
the fourth anniversary (chauicarhi), the family priest again re- 
ceives the same presents as he did on the thirteenth day. These 
ceremonies follow the death of an adult. No special ceremonies 
are necessary -for a child. 

Among i^[^hammadans the family themselves usually dig 
the grave. Tlie corpse is carried on a i hai-po}/ belonging to the 
mosque by the nearest lelativos. The body is then lowered 
into the grave [qahr). A recess (sinni) is made at the bottom 
of the western side of the grave along its whole length. The 
corpse is placed in this recess on the side with the face towards 
Mecca, and the recess is walled up with bricks, planks or clods, 
so that no earth may fall on the top of the corpse. Before burial 
the priest roads the funeral service {Jniidruih) at the grave ; after 
burial alms are given to the poor The priest gets the upper 
grave cloth, one rupee and a copy of the Koran. The members 
are fed by relatives on the day of the funeral, (>n the third 
day the heirs distribute boiled wheat {ghungnidn) to the relatives, 
their servants and the poor, 'i'he priest receives his food from 
the heirs for forty days, and the final presents are given to 
relatives, servants and beggars. 

. The life of a zamindar who is not rich enough to employ 
tenants to work for him is a constant toil. But his work 
is physical and is done out of doors, and, whether owing to a 
happy fatalism or a want of reflection, ho never feels much 
anxiety even in bad seasons. He enjoys good health as a rule, 
and he is far from being unhappy so long as the hania has 
not got a grip of his land. The monotony of his toil is broken 
occasionally by social ceremonies, aud visits to fairs or the 
tahsil 01 district courts, and each day’s work is generally 
concluded by a smoke and talk with the other villagers in the 
ddira. His work during the various seasons may be briefly 
summarized as follows : — In Apiil the sugarcane, cotton aud 
extra rail crops have to be tended aud weeded, and the cutting 
of barley and mnssar begins, ^tay is a busy month, as the 
wheat and other spring crops must be cut and stacked. The 
cotton, cane and melons are regularly watered and the cane 
fields are weeded. Juno is spent in threshing and winnowing 
the spring cereals. In July preparations are made for the 
autumn harvest, and much attentiou is paid to the nurseries 
of young rice plants. In August the lice is bedded out and 
the other hharlf crops are weeded and attended to. In Sep- 
tember ploughing for the spring sowing.s is begun, and the 
weeding of maize and sugarcane i.s continued. The majority 
of the A’liu’ //staples, such .as rice, maize and pulses, are harvested 
aud thres'iiod and the tall sowings are carried out. in October 
and November, and the cotton plucking begins in the end of 
the latter month. In December, January and February 
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tlio spring' crops Jiave to he watered and looked after^ the 
autumn cereals are winnowed and the pressing of sugarcane 
i.s carried on. Cotton plucking i.s usiiallv' finished Iij' tlie end 
of the ye:i.r, however. The cane pressing comes to an end in 
March, and the ("itra spring crops jire sown. 

'I'lic zamindiir I'i.^es early and spends the morning in 
ploughing, .sowing or liarvest operations. After the midday 
rest a short tiini' i.s spent in chopping and mi.xing fodder 
for the cattle. The rest of the day is spent like the morning, 
or in weeding and marking off the bed.s for irrigation purposes. 
The night is sometimes spent in guarding or irrigating the 
stairdiug crops, and in the cold weather in making molasses 
I'rom cane juice. 

I’ajpi'd women do not lielp in the field work. But they 
prepari' food foi the men and s]>end much of their time rd the 
<piniiino'-wlieol. I'lie .lat women generally grind all the flour 
:m<l spin all the e.irtou rcijiiired for home consumption, profes- 
■ lonal millers lifiitg unknown, exeept in Rnjwat. Tlioy carry 
ihe men’s toiol om to tin' fieid.s and 'plnek all tin' cotton. Tn 
this latter ta'k aii'i in the inannfacrure of Inel ironi cowdung 
I hey .u'e lielpi'il hy the mcnial'.s wives. The faibana women 
and the wive.s of I tie (-injars iii Haiwat help in all kinds of 
.igricultnr.al work' e.xcept ploughing. 

A list of the more comtnon jtopylar itrnveih.s nrrangoil 
on the sy.sfem of Mr. Maconacliie’s collectioit of Punjab 
proverbs, will be found in Apper.ili.x .\ at the end of this 
volume. 

These have bei'ti <'olhcte ] chiefly by Munshi Ghnlfim 
Ahmad Kh:in, Kxtra Assi.-rant iSettlenienf Oflicer. 

'I’lie prtneiptil ;iii]nscments resorted to, inorc particu- 
larly atnong tiie agricultural ckt'ses, aro wrestling-, dancing 
and tlu'uivitig the l-'g. 'ihe.se iire kept up as athletic e.vercises, 
and are much eiu-oiiragcd in ibljpuc and Jat village.s. Wrest- 
ling [kushtii I.s veiy c.uinuou at all ttiii's and gatherings, but 
is indulged in not so iiiucli by tbe zaniindars themselve.s as 
by profpssioii'ils from tiie large towns. The farmers tire tnost 
given to feats ol strengtli. tlu' favourite form of which i.s 
throwing tlin log [ntnyrlar) . Indian clnhs [inmigl!) arc also 
met with. In some parts of the district tlie Jats vie witli 
eacli other .in lifting a stout stick with heavy weights at 
either end (duup uthana) or in carrying heavy weights on the 
back (magrd chukna). Gtnnos are rai ely ]da\ ed bv the older 
men, hut are frequently played by boys. Tiie most common 
are knud!, a modification of “ French and English,” and 
parh'iddi or nanchl, \\ hen one boy is pursued by another who 
tries to catch and throw him, he beating the other off with tbe 
palms of his hands. Another game is hini pakarna, when 
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one man clasps tlie left liand of another with both of his own 
hands, and the other has to remove on(! of them with his ri^ht 
hand. Mito 3Iatl is a vaiintioii r.f tin- Ihiolish o-amo (.f “ Hide 
and-f^eek.” The younger lads ]>lav iS'/m/i iShuti'i jii'i , oi- ‘‘Hop 
Scotch,” played on a somewliat ehibomte diagram traced on 
the ground. There are as many as twelve compartments in the 
diagram, each having a separate name. Dht'ikuH khan is a 
game played with broken l>it.s of pottery wliich are thrown by 
each player at a peg stuck in the ground. 
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Kotlu rhupaki re.semhles “ Hunt the slipper, ” but the 
players all stand in a circle. Chlrho Cliirli kandholian is a 
curious game wliich, if pia^ed often, would make the hoys 
good trackers. Two sides are formed. They part, and when 
each is out of sigdit of the other, all the boys composing it 
make minute marks on the ground or the shrubs and other 
objects near. Both meet again, and each side has to discover 
and obliterate the marks made by tho other side. Bandar killn 
and Bill hwjas hndeha are variations of “ Pi i.souer’s base, requir- 
ing great quickness and dexterity. Ijeap-frog {Ghori tapna) is 
sometimes played. Cricket has been introduced of late years 
and is now played in all the large sehooks. Chess and Parhis' 
or Chausar are played by the educated classes. 

At all large fairs which are celebrated on staled dales 
athletic matches {Chhinj] arc held. The competitors arc 
usually professionals, but \ ouug aamiudars also joiu. Prizes of 
cattle, cloths and cheap ornaments are given generally by 
the custodians of the particular shrine which is the occasion 
of the gathering. In the spring, when the wheat is tilling in 
the ear, the Juts sometimes gather at the duira to dance and 
sing. The song, which is usually of an erotic eharaetor, is 
always a solo, and during the singing all ]>resent stand still. 

At the end of each verse the audience join in the chorus, 
dancing all the time. 

The Jats of the centre and south of the district Jiave the Comliiiou of tho 
best constitutions’. They are hardy, powerful men, and make pouiilo. 
the best cultivator.s and liest soldiers. Tlie Uajpiits to the 
north, w'ho eat more rice than -wheat and have an aversion to 
manual labour, have a more refined appearance but au 
inferior phy.sique. The inhabitants of Bajwat, who live under 
the worst possible climatic conditions are physically' a iiiisur- 
able race. Goitre is common, insanity is more prevalent than 
elsewhere, and few persons reacli a good old age. 


Tho landowning classes are on tho whole not uncomfor- 
table as has been mentioned above ; they' get two full meals a 
day, and the adults are sufficiently clothed. It is only the un- 
fortunate who has come into the grasp of the money-lender who 
suffers actual want. The village artisans and menials who form 
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the class knuu n as kamin are not badly off either, but their lot is 
imt so liapjn as ir. wa.s, and is bcconiinj^ harder every year. 
As population iucieases aud holdiugs hlirink, the landowner.s 
are becomitiy; more .stiii<ry and more lUL-liued to break faith at 
harvest time ivitli the men who have been working for them 
all the year round. The Jat is no longer the king on his own 
threshing floor which the old proverb made him out to be. 
These classe.s, however, still get their two meals a day in favour- 
able yetirs, but witli the cattle they are the first to feel the 
pinch of liunger when the crops fail. 

At the same lime anything like the cruel poverty 
c.vpericnced by the poor all over Europe is unknown in the Sialkot 
district. A pronouncetl failure of crops is extremely rare, and 
the climate is kind to the poor. 

The peepie, as a rule, are sober aud well disposed. Drink- 
ing, though on the increase timong the town population, is rare 
in all except some Sikli villages. Curiously enough there is a 
teudeiicy among the lowest classe.s of knmins towards drink. 
Sexual immorality is universally reprobated, and the older 
men strive to cheek it. Early marriages tend, on the whole, 
to keep the domestic life pure, but, on tlie other hand, the 
inability to choo.so bis own wife, combined witli the open 
air life iu the villages and tlie facilities this gives for meeting 
other women, often leads a villager to transfer his attentions 
to somo one else. Prostitution is almost unknown in the rural 
tracts, aud the employ incut of professional daucing girls is dis- 
couraged. On the whole, then, the people are not much given 
to immorality of the grosser kinds. But deceit and lying are 
undoubtedly on tlio iiicreu'e. The people themselves are the 
first to admit the fact, and ascribe it, with a great deal of truth, 
to our system of legal aud police administration. Now-a-days 
the pettiest as well as the more important cases except those 
dealing with mutation of names iu the village records and the 
partition of land, are heard far av.’ay from the spot. Ample 
time also is given by our procedure for the concoction of false 
evidence aud for the tutoring of the parties aud their witnesses 
by uuscrupulous lawyers. This condition of things helped 
by the facility of appeal has fostered the litigious spirit among 
the people. The remedy is not easy to obtain, but will pro- 
bably’ be found iu the spread of education, the creation of a 
higher standard of lumoiir by deepening aud purify’ing the 
present religious sense of the people, aud last, but not least, 
by a simplification of our existing legal procedure. 

how zamiudars edther keep a .store of ready mouey in their 
houses or with a banker. Any little surplus cash they may 
realize goes to reduce the balance-debtor with the money- 
lender, or is spent at ouce on ornaments, which are probably 
got rid off in the next bad season. Almost all the money in 
the district is iu the hands of professional money-lenders or 
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tradesmen. The total number of those in the district assessed 
to income-tax last yeiir was 2.1 26. and tin- result to Government 
was a sum of Us. 56,1<27. 1 lie i n.-hest aafricultuiists are to bo 

found in the south of Daska, Pasriir and Kava, but a few of the 
Rajpvlt chaudhris iu the north are well off. 

Table No. VII shows the number.s iu each tahsil and iu 

the whole district who 
follow each religion, as 
ascertained at the census 
of 1891, and Table No. 
XLIII gives similar 
figures for towns. Table 
Nos. V, VI, VII and 
VIII, and sn 
'i’ables A, B 
the report of that census, 
give further details on the 
subject. The distribution 
of every 10,000 of the 
population by religions is 
shown in the margin. 

Mr. Ibbetson’s summary of the chief charracteristics of the 
different religions asgiven in paragraph 198 of the Census Report 
of 1881 apply generally to this district, 'and are given rerhuOm 
below as an introductiou to the separate discussion of each lead- 
ing religion : 

Briefly, it might perhaps ho saiiT that in tiie Vinijab the most mark- 
ed characteristic of the Hindu 'tvaa thrift, of the Sikh bravery, of tlio 
Badhist honesty, and of the Jluliammadan pride. Bat there arc a few broad 
practical matters of eveiy-day life by which the followers of the several religious 
may be distinguished, and which it may be convenient to give licrc side by side. 
They are by no means of universal application, but are generally observed, and 
the people attach far more importance to tlieni than their olten trivial nature 
would warrant. The Hindu Jain and Buddliist believe in their respective Shastras, 
the Sikh in the Granth, and the Mussalman in the Quran. The Hindu Jain and 
Sikh pray generally to the east, and never to the sooth; the Mnsalmans pray 
towards Mecca. The first three worship in temples; the last in mosqnes. The 
Hindu, Sikh, and Jain reverence the Levitical caste of Brahmans, the Bnddbists 
have a popular order of celibate monks, while the Mnsalm^n ministrants are chosen 
from among the congregation. The first venerates the cow, will not kill animals 
and often abstains from meat. The Sikh is still more fanatical in his reverence 
for the cow, but kills and eats most other animals 'J hc Muhammadan abhors 
the pig and dog, but kills and eats most other animals. The Buddhist and Joiu 
scrupulously respect all animal life : all alike look on carrion, on all vermin, such 
as jackals and foxes, and on lizards, turtles and crocodiles, as utterly impure. 
These are eaten by vagraut and outcaste tribes. The Sikh abstains from tobacco : 
but substitutes spirits and narcotics: the Hindu may indulge in all. To the 
Mussalman spirits only are forbidden. The Hindu and Jain shave their heads, 
with the exception of a scalp-lock. The Sikh allows the hair of his head and face 
to grow uncut and untrimuied ; the ^Mussalman never shaves his beard, but always 
the lower edge of his monstache : he often shaves his beau, and when he does so 
leaves no scalp-lock. The Hindu, Sikh and Jain button their coats to the right ; 
the Mussalman to the left. The male Hindu or Jain A^ears a loin cloth tucked up 
between the legs; the Sikh, short draAvers I’eaching to iho knee only. Tbo 
Mussalman, long drawers, or a loin cloth Avorn like a kilt. The Hindu, Jain or 
Sikh woman wears a petticoat ; the Mussalman woman draAvers. The Hindiisand 
Buddhist’s special colours are red and saffron, and the former abominates indigo- 
blue. The Sikh wesrs blue or white, and detests saffron. The MussaUnan’e colour 
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is iiidin-o-bluc or groeu, ainl he will not wear reil The ^lussalniaii and Buddhist 
alone wear caps in the Hindd poi tions of the Province; while on the frontier 
the sknli eap i-j still the sign of, and was fid lareiy, the only heachdres-s jjerniilted 
ton Iiin<iii. 'I'lie liimlii or, lam may took in. but not eat out (,f, an earthen 
vessel whieh l.a»i already been used tnr that piirpu-x* Ilis e.iitlien vessels may be 
ornauieuted w ir h stripe.", anil l»is nil tal oLi* s w il I be ot lira^s or bell-inetal. A 
Mussaluian inav n"e' an earthen ve'""el over and over ajiain to eat fiom, but it 
must not be striped, and his metal \essels will be ot co[)per ; the Sikh follows the 
Hindu in the main, but is less particular tlian he. The Hindu and Sikh observe 
daily ablutions ; the Mn.s.'.alim'm and Buddlii.^t do not bathe of necessity. The 
Hindu, Jain and Sikh marry by circumambnlAtion of the sacred fire (phera) : 
the iMiisalman by consent of the ]>fiiTies formally asked and given before witnesses 
(nihih). The Mnssalman practises circumcision, while the Sikh lias a baptism of 
initiation and a ceremony of communion. Finally, the Hindu, Jain and Sikh 
burn; the Hussalman biu'ies, and tho Bn<ldhi''t burns, buries or exposes his dead. 
The cusLonis regulating eating, drinking and sraoking together depend upon caste 
than upon religion. Hut while subjijct to ca^te rules, a iliissalman will eat and 
drink without a scruple from the hands of a liiiidii. Xo Hindu will take cither 
food or water from a Mnssnlman, partiv becauseof tho difference already noted in 
their use of earthen vc-<sids. Tho Hindds of the Punjab pi’oper will often refuse 
10 cat while standing on tlw' .'iumo carpet wirh M u^.salnians, though those of the 
caste liuvc not tho same objection. Neither will use the others’ pipe-stem ; and 
the pipes of a village, when left about in the conuiioii rooms or fields, are gener- 
ally distinguished by suinctbing tied round tlie stem— bine rag for a Mussalmau, 
red for a Hindu, piece of a leatlier lor a Ic.dher-vvorker, of string fora scavenger 
and so on, lest any should defile himself by mistake. 

Table No. VII sliows tliat the niimbpr of persons returnoil 
as Hiudiis ill tho census of 1891 was 371,265, wliieh is an 
increase of 71,951, or 21 per cent, compared with tlie figures of 
1881. It is difficult to ascertain how far this increase is real. 
Tlie term “Hindu” signifies all the inliabitants of India, except 
AIuhamiDadaiis and Christians, whether they are Hindus in the 
strict sense of tho word or not. Cluibras, Chamar.s and other 
aborigines are not, strictly sjieakiug, Hindus, nor are tlu‘y recog- 
nised by tlie pure Hindus as belonging to tlieir religion. They 
are, however, included in the figures of Table VII as Hindus. 
It is clear also (Census Heport 1891, page 89) tliat all persons 
not belonging to one of the prominent and recognised religious 
were included in tlic totals I f Uindiis. At the census of 1881 
the percentage of Chiihras who returned tlicm.scdves as Hindus 
was only 6, whereas in 1801, the percentage ro.se to 19. Only a 
prolonged and careful inc|uiry into the minor habits of the people 
would reveal the true facts. Generally speakiurr, tlie ordinary 
Hindus of the villages pay little attention to religion.s things. 
The ordinary rustic thinks very little about a futuie life, and if 
he ever does give it a thought, is usually of opinion that his con- 
dition after death will depend very much on how he has behaved 
in this life. The majority, such as the Jats, Khatris, Aroras, 
Sunsrs, and so on, and the Sikh.s, attend the dharviadla to hear the 
Granth read at least twice a month, on the first day of the mouth 
and on the day of the full moon {puranmdshi). Tlie Granth is 
usually read by the presiding priest Granthi, and sweetmeat.s 
(kardhparsdd) , are distributed to the congregation. Most of tho 
pure Hindus, such as Brahmins, Kliatrij, and Aroras worship the 
images of some of their numerous deities in the temples {IhdJcur- 
dmira), where these are kept. These temples arc most frequent- 
ly met with in the northern part of the district oii the border 
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of Jrimmu. Cleuerally each village has its own Brahmin, priest 
{parohit), who perfoi m.s religions ceremonies, and who receives in 
return grain-cakes [hnndd] and a small share of grain at each 
harvest. But besides the ordinary priest there is a superior 
Brahmin (panddlt), who ha.s greater pretensions tu learning. His 
services are shared between two or more villages. He is usually 
the celebrant at weddings. In addition to these two there is a 
third class of religious guide {achuraj). He lives, as a rule, in a 
town or large village and bis functions are usually confined to 
presiding at funeral ceremonies [kiriya). When a Hindu dies 
iris body is burned, the funeral ceremotries ai-e performed, and 
the ashes are conveyed to the Gar.ges by his nearest male relative. 
All strict Hindus wear the sacred thread (junf u). They have 
to bathe early every morning, anrl are not supposed to touch 
their first meal until they have washed their hands and feet 
{pav j-ashndna ) . 

The total nrnnber of Sikhs returned ill the census of 1891 
came to -*9,872, an increa.so of 9,677, or 24 per cent, on the 
fignre.s of 1881. In his District Census Beport of 1891, Major 
.7. 7\.. L. Montgomery, Deputy Coinmissionei-, wrote i-egnrding 
tho Sikhs as follows : — 

Spoing tliafc Siklis are made, uot born, it is a matter of some surprise tbai 
rhoir number should have inoieasod so largely. 'Ihoro has no doubt been n 
fonaidernble revival of Sikliism of late. The nninlier v)f Sikh.s now in the 
district, accord’np: to the return.®, is very nearly the same .as that shown in the 
eonsns of 18CS. The iinmhor there jrlvou was 50, 27i> ; the deereasM in 1881 was 
nbnnt 10,000; the number bus now risen again to t0,872. 

The differences in tire returns of Sikhs at different periods 
are due in some measure to tho varying ideas of the severai 
enumerators as to what constitutes a Sikh. The Sikhs are divided 
into two classes, which may be termed pure and secondary. 
A pure Sikh i.s a member of the KhaDa, who faithfully nb.serves 
the ordinances of tire tenth Gun'i Gobind .Singh, 'I’liev are 
admitted to the faith hy the cei emony of fc/inndp ki pnhul. 
This consists in all the candidates for initiation, no matter to 
what rank and caste they previously belonged, drinking 
together from the same bowl a mixture of sugai’eil spices [batdshu) 
and water stirred tip with a steel dagger (khnnda). While this 
is going on extracts from the Sikh .sciiptures are chanted. 
No one is suppo.sed lo be admitted iu this way until he has 
reached nianliond. Occasionally an infant may go through this 
ceremonv', but lie lias to repeat it when lie reaches years of 
discretion, before be can consider himself to be a true Sikli. 
Alter initiation the man uiids Sinyh to his name, and is enjoined 
to always cany on hi.s person five distinctive signs (kakkds], 
each of which begin witli the letter K; uncut hair {keti), short 
drawers (^ric/i/i ), a steel hi acelet {kara), a steel dagger (khanda), 
and a comb ikanga). He is also forbidden to use tobacco in 
any form, and to eat the flesh of any animal which lias not 
been killed by a blow on the neck [ihatka). The Sikb leligion, 
being based on the principle of the brotherhood of man, 
recognises no internal caste distinctions. No deity is recognised 
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except tlie e'ne God, tlie worship of idols is prohibited and 
Hrahtnins arc not supposed to be entitled to any special re- 
spect. 'I'here is only one Supreme Being {Akdl PurJeh), whose 
Centro is ever} where and who is without limit. He is 
omnipotent and evcriastiiiij. Eveiy Sikh is required to rise early 
every morning and to bathe his whole body, or at least his 
hands and feet. Uo then has to recite sacred verses which 
he has to commit to memory. He has also to hear a portion 
of the Irnntlli read hefore he takes lii.s morning meal. 

The second-ary Sikh is a professed follower of G iirii Nanak, 
or is a member of somo sect which has iflentified itself with 
the name ot some Gun'i other than Gobiud Singh. He 
is admittetl to the faith by the ceremonial known as 
rharn I;i f.ahxil. The leading distinction between this class 
and the ordinary Hindus is that the former do not worship 
idols. They are not jiarticulai- about their hair ; and may use 
tobacco 01 not as thev pleasi'. \ erv few smoke, however, and 
as a rale tliev are not particnl.ar about abstaining from all meat 
not killed in the oithodo.v way. Of the five distinctive signs of 
a true Sikh they nsuaily mlopt only thi-ee — the bracelet, the 
comb and the uncut hair. They have not such a simple or such 
a pure scheme of religion as the followers of Guru Gobind 
Singh and have not the same value as fighting men. 

According to the census of 1891 there are 1,696 Jains in 
this district. Almost ali of them belong to the Bhabra tribe and 
are to be found chiefly in the towns of Sialkot and Pasrur. They 
are usually engaged in trade. In paragraph 256 of the Punjab 
Census Report ot 1881, Mr. Ibbetson has shown how the Jains 
are to all intents and purposes Hindus. But they have funeral 
ceremonies with a peculiar character of their own : they do 
not wear the sacred thread, and they do not look upon bath- 
ing as part of their religious duties. The leading feature of 
llieir faith is the horror they Itav'e of taking life in any form. 
They are enjoined to abstain from causing barm or pain to 
any living creature, but while they would shrink from de- 
.sfroying even an insect, the majority have no scruples at all 
about overworking or neglecting their domestic animals. 

'I'he last census .showed the number of Mussalmans to be 669,712, 
an increase over those of 18fG of 1 or 2 per cent. But 

these figures inelnde a certain amnnnt of the sweeper classes. 
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,UUO of the Mussalmau population 
is shown ou tbo margin. The 
.Shiahs are scattered in small 
groups all over the district, and 
are most mimerons in the town 
of Narowiil. The Mussalmans 
of the district may be divided 
into two distinct classes. The 
original Mussalmans, such as 
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Saiads, Pathans and Miiglials, are strict followers of Islam, but Chapter III, B- 
are proportionately few in number. The other class consists , — ' 
of the Mussulman Rajputs, Jats, Gujars aud other converts from *°gioxis 
Hinduism. Their conversion may roughly be said to date from Hussalmaus 
the early days of the Mughal dynasty, and it is certain that till 
two centuries ago the number of converts was very small. In 
some cases whole villages, and in others only one or more sections 
adopted the new faith. It rarely happened that a large group 
of villages situated all together went over to Islam in a body. 

Thus the new converts went on living side by side with their 
brethren who still retained their old faith, and in this way kept 
up many of the customs and practices of the religion they had 
left. At the present day many Mussalmans are followers of the 
Prophet only in name. They circumcise their children and repeat 
the creed {kalima), but they continue to pay I'espect to local 
deities and employ a Brahmin priest in their social ceremonies. 

According to the last census the Christians numbered 1 1,GGS Christians, 
in 1891. This total represents an increase of no les.s than G60 
per cent, on that of 1881. This total is larger than that of any 
other district in the province, and exceeds that of Rawalpindi, 
the district with the next largest number of Christians, by 64 
per cent. This is due to the fact that there is no district in the 
Punjab which has such a large number of foreign missionaries 
engaged in the work of proselytising. The Sialkot talisil is 
thoroughly worked by the Scotch and American Presbyterians 
and by the Belgian Capuchins. Daska is divided between the 
two former. Pasrur, Zafarvvdl aud the extreme south of Raya 
are looked after by the ximorican Missionaries, and the rest of 
Raya is under the care of a large flourishing Mission belonging 
to the Church Missionary Society of the Church of England 
with its head-quarters at Narowal. The varied composition of 
the envangelising agency engaged in Sialkot is shown in the 
last three columns of the table given belew : — 



Total. 


Europeaks and 
Americans, 

Eurasians. 


Sect. 

o 

a 

1 

•J1 

V 

Total. 

■I. 

"S 

li 

'5 

5 

fa 

Total. 

X 

0 

1 

0 

c 

S 

fa 

Total. 

X 

<i 

7: 

'a 

s 

fa 

Christian or Protestant 

2,093 

1,184 

014 

-10 

17 

29' 

5 

- 


2,017 

1.162 

885 

sect unspecified. 
Roman Catholic 

1,034 

GCio 

3,. 

342 

.304 

3S 

13 

3 

10 

670 

.3.58 

321 

Church of England ... 

3.112 

2,211 


1,360. l,2os 

152 

41 

11 


1,911 

1,716 

9151 

947 

Presbyterian Church of 

1,771 

992 

779 

51 

-lU 


2 



943 

775 

Scotland. 

Presbyterian Church of 

3,0 77 

2,04S 

1,520 

3 

1/ 

1 

10 

7 

7 


5 


2,03t 

1,517 

United American, 

Wesleyan 

50 

47 

5o! 47 

3 






Methodist Episcopalian 

10 H 


10, If 







" 3 

Baptist 

16 13 

3 


V 


1 

1 

... 

... 


Total 

11,6G3| 7,172 

4,490 

1 1,638 1 1,057 
1 ' 

231 

6'J 

51 


9,711 

5,46v 

4 , 24 b 


Europeans and Eurasians, who are both chiefly confined to Sialkot 
cantoaments, form neaarly 17 par cant, of the total, the remaining 
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Chapter III. B. 

Social and Keli- 
gions Life. 

Mussalmaa. 


83 per cent, being converts. The majority of these converts 
were originally Chuhras, employed as farm hands, and, as a 
rule, they have kept to their old work. But this tendency 
towards Christianity of the Chuhras, who perform a larger share 
of farm operations than any other class of village menial, is 
already having an effect on the constitution of the village 
communities. The new converts are quite willing to retain their 
old employment, hut they are now asking for a more definite 
remuneration. Many are not now satisfied with receiving a 
certain quantity of food every day and a fixed share of the grain 
at harvest, but ai’e agitating for a cash wage for each day’s 
work. Sometimes this is granted, but sometimes the farmer 
turns the claimant off, and does as much work as he can with 
his own hands. In this way a disintegrating process has begun 
in many villages, which, if the present rate of conversions from 
among the low'er classes is maintained, will in time have very 
far reaching effects. Under our present system of administra- 
tion the Government authorities utilise to a large extent the 
influence of the natural heads of the people, which is the result 
of the way in which each village community is organised, so 
that the greater the disturbance in that organisation the more 
will that influence be impaired. 


ihmcn'°s'^ lu every village of moderate dimensions, places are set 

““ ■ apart for religious worship, the Muhammadan mosque being 

distinguished from the single-domed shivdkl and thdkurdwnra 
of the Hindus by its triple cupola. The mosques are generally 
of brickwork, and are enclosed with a low wall ; burial-grounds 
are attached to the mosques, in some of which are said to repose 
the ashes of holy men, sainted priests, or village progenitors. 
In many places enclosures are attached, called ddirds with the 
Muhammadans, or dharmsulas by the Hindus, which contain 
accommodation for travellers, and afford convenient rendezvous 
for rustic gatherings. Among Jats who can look back to a 
Hajput origin, it is not uncommon to find veneration paid to the 
thch, or mound, which is the traditional site of the first location 
of the tribe. These mounds are marked by a few scattered 
tombs or a grove of trees, or iu some cases have been selected 
by nfaqir as places suitable for a solitary life. Among the Jats 
great reverence is paid to the jand tree, which is often intro- 
duced into these places of worship. The Rajputs are more lofty 
than other tribes iu their religion, and more rigorous in their 
ceremonial observances. Nothing can be done without consult- 
ing their Ijralmiaus, or •prvhits ; no exercise is complete unless 
attended with oblations ; and generally the outward signs of 
religion are more numerous. Thdhiir is the generic term 
applied to their gods; temples are everywhere raised in their 
honor. Asceticism, too, is more freely encouraged by Rajputs 
than by others of the peasantry. 


Temples and The three localities where the most prominent regard is 
paid to religious observances arc Kotli Fakir Chand ; Ber Baba 

Nanak, close to Sialkot; and the tomb of Imam also at 
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Sialkot. The two former are the stron{»holds of the Sikh faith, Chapter III, B 
and the Ber Baba Nanak is popularly held to have been _ . , — ~ _ 
established by Baba Nanak, the first Sikh Guru, himself. The 
first is situated on the road from Pasrur to Wazirabad, in the Temples and 
centre of a cluster of Sikh villages, and is presided over by a shrines. 

Mahant, who has some 200 disciples. Ber Baba Nanak, close 
to Sialkot, contains the shrine {samcidh) of Natha Singh Shahid, 
and has a temple with a handsome cupola, which was gilded at 
the expense of Maharaja Eanjit Singh, by whom large endow- 
ments were granted for its support. Both institutions are 
above a century old, and have been liberally treated by the 
British Government. The Sialkot shrine has a barge grant in 
perpetuity, and boasts of nearly 100 retainers. At this shrine 
the Baiadkhi festival at the commencement of the now j'ear is 
always kept with great rejoicings, as many as 10,000 people 
being sometimes in attendance. 

It is one of the most important shrines in the province, and 
is efficiently administered by the present Mahant, who is a 
generous host to travellers and the poor. 

The mosque and tomb of Imam Shah occupies a conspicuous 
position in the southern suburbs of the city of Sialkot. It is sup- 
ported by contributions from nearly every village in the district, 
and possesses branch establishments in several places. Being 
one of the oldest strongholds of the Muhammadan religion, it is 
held in great reverence throughout the Punjab. An important 
gathering, attended by worshippers from a distance, takes place 
at the time of the Muharram, 

There are a number of smaller shrines scattered all over 
the district, which are reverenced and resorted to by the people. 

A few of these, situated chiefly in the centre of the district, are 
named “ Lachman Jati ki Mari” after a Malli Jat of Badiana 
who died in the odour of sanctity, and is one of the best known 
saints in Sialkot. In D.aska the Rai Jats attach particular im- 
portance to the tomb of Fir Bawar Niith in Salboke. In Marana 
is the shrine of Kala Mahr, which is reverenced by the Sindhus. 

In the town of Daska there is a famous well, Qasbiwala, which is 
popularly believed to be fed with water from the Gauges for 
five hours on the first day of liaisdkh every year. In Gurala 
there is an important shrine held in respect by the Sahi and 
Chima Jats. Just outside the city of Pasrur is the tomb 
of the founder of the Bajwa Jat clan. The town itself contains 
several sacred places. The Jains have a large temple in 
Kila Sobha Singh. Jangi Sliah Khaki, on the road from 
Pasrur to Gujranwala, is the site of an important Khdngah 
where a large fair is held in June. Jauneke is celebrated for 
the tomb of a faq'ir who is buried here with a dog and kite, 
who, tradition says, killed his enemies for him. The leading 
fair of the district used to be held at Koreke, which is the 
resting place of a faqir named Guln Shah, but, as will be 
explained later on, the commercial importance of the place has 
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Chapter III, B. declined, tliougli its religio l:ci is still recognised. Gil on the 

Degh is tho most important centre of the Kiika Sikhs in the 

village of Kotli Maqbara takes its name from 
, , the large' tomb there, which architecturally is the finest 

ghrines. building in tlio district. Hitherto it has been kept in repair 

by Govornmont. 'Ihe ljc«t known of the shrines in itiiya is the 
large thakurdmird- of Gopiil Diis in Narowal. Bacldomalli 
contains three important Hindu temples and a good mosque. 
Tho Hamdamuia S.ihib (T Sihowal in the Zafarwal talisil is 
nuich reverenced by Sikhs, and Zafarwal itself has two im- 
portant temples. Tho most prominent building in Sialkot city 
i.s the temple built by Krija Tcj Singh of Chilianwi'ila fame. 
One of the most famous slirines in the district is attached to 
the kiiraii well, called after the second son of Kiija 8al, who 
gave his name to Sialkot. It is situated about tivo miles to the 
north of cantonments to the west of tho Cliapn'ir road. 

Fairs. All local fairs, c.vcept tho nninial cattle fair, held under 

Government auspices at Sialkot every spring, are religious in 
their origin, and there is no shrine of any reputation for sancti- 
ty which is not the scene of a gathering at some fixed season. 
The most important fair (the Giilii Shah fair) is held at 
Koroke in Pasnir. It is attended by cattle-dealers from 
various part.s <if Upper India, the numbers present reaching 
60,000 or 70,000, whilst from eight to ten thousand cattle 
change hands yearly, 

Keliyiora Societies. The existing societies founded by the older religious bodies 
in Sialkot arc all of recent growth, and are confined to the city 
Sri (iiin'i Singh itself. The Sri Gurd Singh Sabha was established in 1884. 

Tlio President is the Mahaut of the Baha-ki-ber shrine. Its 
objects are the diffusion of Sikh doctrine and the encourage- 
ment of education. It has already done something to spread 
Gurraukhi literature, especially among women. An Auglo- 
\ ernacular School was opened by the Sabha a few years ago, 
and was maintained by subscriptions raised among members 
of the society until its conversion into a Board School. 


Arya ,Samiij. A branch of the Punjab Arya Samaj was opened in 1884. 

It professes to be devoted to the revival of the Vedic teaching 
ami the spread of Sanskrit learning, but it is also political in 
character. Subscriptions are raised from the members on 
behalf of the Anglo-Vedic College, Lahore. 


Sanatan Dharni The Sanatan Dharm Sabha is a small society founded in 1889 
diffusion of a better knowledge of the Hindu Sliastras, 
and the restoration of the older and purer forms of Hinduism. 

Jain Sabha. The Jain Sabha came into existence in 1890. It was 

constituted by the Bhabriis of the city with a view to the 
religious and social improvement of the members of the 
sect. 
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The Mission of the United Presbyterian Church of America Chapter III, B. 
was founded nominally in 1855 by the Kev. A. Gordon, but active 
work did not begin for nearly two years later. The controlling gious Life, 
authority is a Missionary Association, of which all persons Missions. 
appointed by the Board of Foreign Missions in America are mem- United Preaby- 
bers. Four male and six female missionaries work within 
limits of this district. There are besides three native ministers 
attached to the mission. Two of the foreign missionaries are 
entirely occupied with educational work, one is doctor, and the 
others are employed in evangelistic work among both Christians 
and non-Christians. One native minister is in charge of a con- 
gregation. The three centres of work are Sialkot, Pasrur and 
Zafarwal. The mission has a theological seminary or divinity 
school for the training of converts for the ministry, and a Chris- 
tian training institute which contains a boarding-school. There 
are also an important female hospital and an Anglo-Vernacular 
High School in the city. The mission spends annually on an 
average Es. 29,200, exclusive of the salaries of the foreign staff. 

This is chiefly provided by funds raised in America but Govern- 
ment give an average annual grant of Es. 3,000 in aid of the 
educational work. 

The Mission of the Established Church of Scotland was 
founded in the end of 18.5(1 by the Kev. Thomas Hunter, who 
refusing to join the American missionaries in their flight to Lahore, 
was killed along with his wife and child by the mutineers a few 
months afterwards. He was succeeded shortly afterwards by the 
Eev. Messrs Taylor and Paterson. The Mission is under the orders 
of the Foreign Mission Committee of the Church of Scotland in 
Edinburgh, but a Mission Council in Sialkot, composed of both 
missionaries and laymen, control the expenditure and act as 
advisers to the Home Authorities. There are two European mis- 
sionaries in Sialkot, and one in Daska. There are two native 
pastors and a large staff of native preachers and teachers. 

Dr. John Hutchison joined the Mission in 1870, and from then 
till now medical work has received considerable attention. The 
senior missionary in charge now is the Rev. J. W. Youngson, DD., 
who is assisted by the Rev. Messrs. G. TVaugh and W. Scott. 

Work is carried on in the tractnorth of the Jammu and Gujranwkla 
road, which passes through the city. Branches have been estab- 
lished in Gujrat and Chamba, each being under a European 
missionary. In 1862 a quantity of land just outside cantonment 
limits was purchased and a large church was built in memory of 
Mr. Hunter. The European missionaries live close by, and there 
are both a hospital and dispensary for male patients attached to 
the small Christian village which has sprang up near the church. 

The College and High School conducted by the Mission are in 
/ the city, together with a boarding-house for students. There is 
a branch school in the cantonment bazar, and there is now a 
large and flourishing training institute at Daska. The number 
of converts now belonging to the Mission is 2,122, most of them 
from the sweeper class engaged in agriculture. They are all 
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Chapter III, B. independent of pecuniary help from the mission. The annual 

. expenditure of the mission in this district, exclusive of the 

Europeans, amounts, roughly, to Ks. 30,000, nearly 
Tif- • * 1 . three-fifths of which are devoted to evangelistic work. Go- 

Established Church vernment grants-iu-aid amount on the average to Ks. 4,500 
of Scotland. per annum, and the 

rest of the income is 
derived chiefly from 
subscriptions raised 
in Scotland. The 
fi g u r e s on the 
margin give the 
details of medical 
work performed in 
the mission hospital 
during five years. 


Tear. 

Out- 

patients. 

In- 

patients. 

Minor 

oper- 

ations. 

Major 

oper- 

ations. 

1889 

4,570 

25 

420 

15 

1890 

0,500 

31 

532 

22 

1891 

9,925 

97 

745 

38 

1892 

12,233 

180 

797 

100 

1893 

12,080 

244 

700 

135 


of tho^ Churcir Female Mission of the Established Church of Scotland 

Scotland. is distinct from the other. The branch at Sialkot was founded in 

1861, and a girls’ orphanage was started under the superinten- 
denceofalady sent out from Scotland. In 1879 it was decided to 
close the branch, and the property inland and houses was sold. 
In 1889 the work was re-opened under Miss Plumb. The Mission 
is under the direct control of the Auxiliary Committee for 
Zenana Missions in Aberdeen. There are now three lady 
missionaries, one of whom. Miss Ina Cadell, a qualified medical 
practitioner, and is in charge of the female hospital in the city. 
Miss Scorgie is at present the Superintendent of the Mission 
which works within the same territories as the older mission of 
the same church. She is) assisted by Miss Black. There are 
seven female schools and one training school for girls, but the 
staff are mainly devoted to evangelical work in zenanas. 


Church of 
land 


The Church of England Mission at Nai’owal in the Raya 
tahsil was founded by the Rev. Mr. Bruce in 1 859. The con- 
trolling authority is the Church Missionary Society in London. 
The present head of the Mission is the Rev. Rowland Bateman, 
who succeeded to the charge in 1872. He has under him 
two European and one native clergymen, and a large staff of 
catechists and teachers. The sphere of work is confined to the 
northern portion of the Raya tahsfl. There is a large church at 
Narowal, recently opened, which when complete will sit 2,000 
people. There are also a smaller church with accommodation for 
200, an Anglo-Vernacular school and boarding-house, two 
vernacular schools and a large hospital. In the villages visited 
by the missionaries there are 16 churches and 25 schools. There 
are 1,335 converts attached to the mission, the majority of whom 
belong to the Chuhra caste and are employed as farm-hands. 
The annual income of the Mission averages Rs. 10,000, of 
which Rs. 2,700 represent grants-in-aid from Government. 
A little over one-third of the expenditure is spent on educational 
work. 
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Year. 

Out- 

patients. 

In- 

patients. 

Minor 

operations. 

Major 

operations. 

1888 ... 

9,419 

172 

1,299 

12 

1889 ... 

9,572 

118 

1,396 

18 

1890 ... 

10,098 

180 

861 

16 

1891 ... 

10,411 

65 

1,338 

37 

1892 ... 

10,215 

37 

631 

23 


The table on 
the margin gives 
the details of the 
medical works 


Chapter III> B- 


Social and Reli- 
gions Life. 

. Church of Eng- 

of the mission land. 

during a period 
of five years. 


in 

whom 


The Zenana The Zenana 
Mission at Naro- 
wdl was founded 
1884 by Miss 
is still the 


Mis- 


Clay and Miss Catchpool, the latter of 
Superintendent. The Mission is under the orders of the Church 
of England Zenana Missionary Society in London. The staff 
consists of four English ladies, two of whom are qualified in 
medicine, and several native female assistants, chiefly catechists. 
There are two schools for girls and a large female hospital and 
dispensary. By far the largest part of the income is spent on 
evangelising and medical work. The Government grant-in-aid 
of the hospital and schools average Rs. 700 annually. 


The details 
of the hospi- 
tal work are 
given on the 
margin. 

The Roman Koman Catholic 
Catholic Mission 
in this district 
was founded by 
the late Eight 
Revd. Dr. Mo- 
nard. Bishop of 
Lahore, in 1893. 

The Mission is under the sole control of the Bishop of Lahore. 

The staff consists of three European priests of the Capuchin 
order who are exclusively occupied with evangelistic work. 

There is no separate establishment for zenana work, but the 
nuns of the Sialkot convent occasionally visit the district to 
instruct the Christian women. The head-quarters of the 
mission are at the large village of Adah in the Sialkot tahsil, 
where there is a chapel, a primary school and boarding-house 
and a catechumenate, where converts are kept for a course of 
instruction in religion before admission to baptism. Exact 
details of the present members of converts are not obtainable 
as a large number have recently left for the new Chenab 
colonies where they have founded a village. Most of the con- 
verts belong to the sweeper cl^. 


Year. 

Out- 

patients. 

^ In- 
patients. 

Minor 

.'operations. 

Major 

operations. 

1889 ... 

6,046 

7 

15 

... 

1890 ... 

11,298 

35 

75 

... 

1891 ... 

9,246 

47 

146 

23 

1892 ... 

11,545 

87 

218 

17 

1893 

13,623 

- 153 

226 

20 
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who speak each of the 
principal langu ages 
curi'eat in the district 
separately for each 
tahsil and for the whole 
district. More detail- 
ed information will be 
found in Table No. X 
of the Census Eeport 
for 1891, while in Chap- 
ter IX of the same 
report the several 
languages are briefly 
discussed. The figures 
in the margin give the 
distribution of every 10,000 of the population by language, small 
figures being omitted. The principal language is Panjabi, the 
dialect being that of the Rechna Dodb. It is spoken in its poorest 
form by the Sikh Jats in the centre and south of the district. 
Dogri is spoken in the northern parts of the Zafarwal and 
Sialkot tahsils and in Bajwat, but the vocabulary of the men 
at least is largely reinforced from Punjabi. The other languages 
mentioned in the Census Report are spoken for the most part 
by the people who live in cantonments. Certain tribes, such 
as the Labanas and Bahrupias, speak Punjabi, but have certain 
words and forms of speech peculiar to themselves. 

Table No. XIII gives statistics of education as ascertained 

at the census of 1891 
for each religion and 
for the totalpopulation 
of each tahsil. The 
figures for female edu- 
cation are probably 
more imperfect than 
those for males. The 
figures in the margin 
show the number edu- 
cated among every 
10,000 of each sex ac- 
cording to the census 
returns. 

Mr. Ibbetson in his Census Report for 1881 mentions that 
the figures for education in this district were incorrect. It is, 
therefore, of little use to discuss any comparison between the 
figures of the two censuses of 1881 and 1891. 

Statistics regai’ding the attendance at Government and 
Aided schools will be found in Table No. XXXVII, and a brief 
account of these institutions will be found in Chapter V. 


Education. 

Eural 

popn- 

iation. 

Total 

popu* 

latiou. 


Under instruction ... 

05 

83 

< 




s 

Can read and write ... 

211 

268 


r 

Under instruction ... 

4 

G 

< « 

) 




* Can read and write ... 

4 

7 






Table No. VIII shows the numbers 


Language. 

Proportion for 
10,000 of popu- 
lation. ! 

Hindustani 

95 

Dogri 

9 

KashmiTi 

2 

Panjabi 

9,874 

Paslito 

1 

Other Indian languages 

1 

Total Indian languages 

9,982 

Non-Indian languages 

18 
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The following table shows the number of persons of either 
sex in each religion who were recorded as literate and knowing 
English, according to the census of 1891 : — 


Eeligion. 

Total literate. 

Knowing English. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Hindu 

1G,G20 

10,498 

122 

200 

2GG 


Sikh 

2,000 

2,019 

71 

48 

47 

1 

Jain 

407 

405 

2 

10 

10 


Mnssalman 

8,98G 

8,0GO 

320 

111 

108 

3 

Christian 

2,118 

1,837 

281 

1,591 

1,304 

227 

Parsi 

1 

1 


1 

1 


Total 

30.822 

30,020 

802 

2,027 

1,790 

231 


This table does not include persons under instruction. 
Leaving out of account the Christians, among whom the major- 
ity of Native converts are illiterate, we find that Jains are the 
most literate class, showing 43 per cent, on the total population 
of males. Nine per cent, of the Sikh and 8 per cent, of the 
Hindu male population are literate. The miscellaneous are the 
most backward, only 2 per cent, of the male population being 
literate. Female education cannot be said to have advanced much 
in this district. The greater portion of the educational work 
among women is carried on by the ladies of the different Missions. 

The following is a list of the Printing Presses at work in 
the Sialkot district during the year 1893-94. All of these are 
located in Sialkot city, with the exception of Nos. 10 and 12, 
which are in city cantonments : — 





Publication 

THEREAT. 

Serial No. 

Names of Presses. 

Names of Proprietors. 

QD 

»-> 

s 

a. 

CQ 

o 

Periodicals. 


Mirza Press 

Mirza Mnwahid ... 

1 



Punjab Press 

Ghnlara Kadir, Fasih 

1 

2 


Zafar-ul-Mataba 

Mirza Ghulam Ahmad ... 

1 



Kafa-i-Am Press 

Rai Diwan Cband 

1 


5 

Khair Khwah-i-Punjab Press 

M. Brij Lai 

1 


6 

Victoria Press 

M. Gian Chand ... 

2 


7 

Mnfid-i-Am Press ... ,,, 

Karim Bakhsh 

1 


8 

Mnshir^i-flind Press ... 

Kamal Beg 



9 

10 

Denny’s Press 

Imperial Press 

Hakim AH ... 

Budhe Shah, &c. ... 



11 

St. John’s Press 

J. Badellv ... 



12 

Anwar-i-Ahmadi 

Muhammad Shall Beg ... 
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Chapter III, C. 

Tribes, Castes, 
and Leading 
Families- 

Literature. 


The following list shows the Vernacular newspapers pub- 
lished in the Sialkot district during the year 1894 : — 


j 1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 



•2 



a 

O 




C 



- 1-3 

c3 

o 



Name of Paper. 


Subject matter. 


3 


c 




o 


O 





ei 





<D 

O 


to 

a 

O 

u 

Li 

zn 


P-i 


3 

£ 

5 

1 
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The figures showing the circulation of these various news- 
papers are not to be trusted, as it has been found impossible to 
procure accurate returns. Other newspapers, notably the 
Trihunp', Puvjah Patriot and AkJthur naftoicar, circulate in the 
city. 


SECTION C.— TRIBES, CASTES, AND LEADING 

families. 

Statutioa and local Table No, IX gives the figures for the principal castes and 

-0- “<1 .-eligio., while 

j, , , ' ^ sl.ows tlie number of the less important castes, 

it would be out of place to attempt a description of each. Many 
found all over the Punjab, and most of them in many 

other districts aud their repre-sentatives in Sialkot are distin- 
guished by no loca peculiarities. Some of the leading tribes, »ud 
especially those who are important as land-owners, or by posi- 
tion and influence, are briefly noticed in the following sections; 
and each caste will be found described in Chapter VI. of the 
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Census Keport for 1881 and Chapter Xl. of that for 1891. The 
census statistics of caste were not compiled for tahsils, at least 
in their final form. It was found that an enormous number of 
mere clans or subdivisions has been returned as castes in the 
schedules, and the classification of these figures under the 
main heads shown in the caste tables was made for districts only. 
Thus no statistics showing the local distribution of the tribes 
and castes are available. But the general distribution of the 
more important land-owning tribes may be broadly described as 
follows : The riverain of the ClienAb is held by miscellaneous 
castes, next to whom lie an Awdn tract about Kotli Lohnran, and 
Ghuman territory about Sambrial. The Chimes and Sahis hold 
the west centre of the district, between Malkhiinwiila and Daska, 
the latter being the more southerly of the two. Below them 
come the Goraya about Lurikki, and a large Sindhu tract with 
Wadala as its centre. The upper valley of the Degh from 
where it enters the district is held by Salehrias, Minhas, 
Bajwas, Kahlons, Deos, roughly speaking, in that order ; while 
Bajwas predominate on its lower course. The north-east of the 
district is held by Salehiras. Jats form the backbone of the 
land-owning classes in Eaya, the Bajwa clan lying to the north, 
then the Bhindar and Basra, and on the south miscellaneous 
clans, of whom the Varaich is the largest. Muhammadan 
Eaputs own most of the Eavi estates. The greater part of 
Pasrur is held by the Bajwas and other Jat clans, the Eajpur 
element being very weak. 

The most important tribe in every way is the Jat, who 
may be said to form the backbone of the land-owning classes. 
The Jats form 23 per cent, of the total population of the 
district according to the returns of 1891, and rvero shown in that 
census as having decreased by three per cent, in the previous 
decade. Even if we allow for the severe mortality of 1890 
and 1892, this decrease is doubtful, and is probably due to 
mistakes in classification. Jats are either Muhammadan, Hindus 
or Sikhs by religion. The JIuhammadan Jat is markedly inferior 
to the other two as a cultivator. He is more lazy, and allows 
the rules of his religion as to his daily prayer.s, to interfere with 
his work. He is superior to his Eajplit co-religionists, but he is 
not distinguished by either industry or thrift. 

The Sikh Jat is by far the best cultivator of the three. 
He is industrious by nature, and his love of money is a keen 
spur to exertion. His abstinence from tobacco gives him a 
great advantage, and though ho highly approves of strong 
drink, he does not often get the chance of indulging in it. The 
Hindu Jat is not so industrious or self-reliant as the Sikh, but ho 
is decidedly superior to the Muhammadan. The Sikh Jats 
taken collectively are not such good cultivators, nor perhaps 
such good soldiers, as those of the Manjha, and the Muham- 
madans are not such favourite recruiting material as the 
sturdier tribes of Jehlum, Eawalpindi and Shabpur. 
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The marginal table gives the percentage of revenue estates 

in each tahsil held by 
Jats. They are strongest 
in Pasrnr, R^ya and 
Daska, and weakest in 
the other two tahsils, 
which are nearest the 
hills. The strength of 
the different leading 
Jat clans {got), whether 
Sikh, Hindu or Muham- 
madan, is shown be- 
low ; — 


TahsH. 

Estates owxed 
BY Jats. 

Actual. 

Per cent, 
of total. 

Zafarwal ... 

245 

46 

Raya 

375 

76 

Pasrur 

382 

81 

Sialkot 

293 

43 

Daska 

247 

72 

Didtricb 

1.542 

61 


Clu'mii 

Ghunimau 

Kaiilon 

Siridliu 

Ciiiraya 

TuraicU 




... 35,346 

Virk 

... 4,858 



... 21,459 

Sahf 

... 4,690 



... 20,240 

Gill 

... 4,284 



. . 11,175 

Deo 

... 3,646 



... 8,749 

Hinira 

... 3,370 



... 8,173 

... 6,885 

Miscellaneous 

... 124,908 



Total all Jats 

... 257,783 


The Bajwa Jats are the most numerous clan, and are found 
chiefly in the Pasriir and R^ja tahsils. There are a few Bajwa 
villages in the south-east of Sialkot and south-west of Zafarwal. 
fl he Baju Rajputs of Bajwat admit their relationship with the 
Biijwas. The clan is almost entirely confi.ned to this district. 
The Bajiis and Bajwas are singularly unanimous about their 
f floy claim to be descended from Ram Chandar of the 
Surajhansi line. Their common ancestor was one Shalip, who 
lived in the time of iSikaudar fjodi at Aoj in Jhang, which was 
tlien part of the Mooltan Suba. Shalip was a man of some 
position, as he enjoyed a large Jagir and paid tribute to Delhi. 
He rpiarrelled with the Governor of the Suba, and owing to the 
intrigues of the latter fell into disfavour. The imperial troops 
marclied against him, and when his fort at Aoj fell he poisoned 
hirnself. Ho had a largo number of sons, some of whom were 
killed with their father. Two of them, Kals and Yis or Sis, 
disguised as falconers. Kals took refuge with 
a Sindliu Jat of Ban in the Pasrur tahsil, and married a Jat wife. 

IS took service with the Rajput chief at Jammu and settled 
own at Go], a village oil the left bank of the Chenab opposite 
Huudal m Bajwat. Shortly afterwards he crossed the river and 
sett od down in Bajwat, where his descendants, the Bajus, live to 
tins day. He put his brother Kals out of caste, as the latter 
icU inanied bcnie.ath him. But Kals was strong enough to 
Oiuu a flourishing family of his own, which has now grown into 
the powerful Bajwa clan. The words Baju and Bajwa are 
eiived from the word “ Baz,” meaning falcon. Neither 
^ogras nor the country Jats can pronounce the letter 300 the 
\yo brothers were called “ Bajus when they appeared iu this 
istrict with falcons on their wrists. The Bajds partly owing 




i 
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to the unhealthy climate of Bajwat, are an inferior race, but tho 
Bajw^s, especially the Sikhs among them, are as good as any of 
the Jats in the district. They have three divisions, those culti- 
vating the north-west of Pasrur, those who inhabit the tract 
round Chowinda, and those across the Degh in the north of lliiya. 
The last division is divided into two subdivisions, which take 
their name from the number of villages owned by each. Tradi- 
tion says that Naru, the founder of Narowal, who was a Bajwa, 
was unhappy enough to lose all his sons in infancy, till he was 
told by an astrologer that only that son would live who should 
be born beneath the shade of a chhichhara (Butea frondosa) 
tree. N4ru arranged accordingly, and bis next son was born 
under this tree. Sometime afterwards he found by chance 
a male infant lying under another chhichhara tree, and 
evidently abandoned by its parents. No trace of its belongings 
could be found, so Narii adopted it. The descendants of the 
real son of Naru live in Narowal and own 22 villages. Tliose of 
the adopted son live on the right bank of the Jhajrf nullah, and 
own 45 villages. The two subdivisions are known by the terms 
“Baiswale” and '' Paintallawale.” The latter are all also some- 
times called “ Chhichhriale.” 

The Chima Jats are rarely found out of the Daska tahsil. 
They claim descent from the Chauhan Eajputs, and take their 
name from a village on the Beas. They have a certain power 
of combination, but are rather quarrelsome and given to litiga- 
tion. Many are Muhammadans, who generally retain most of 
the old social customs. They do not marry with tho Nagre, 
Chal or Tatle clans. 

The Ghumman Jats are chiefly settled in the Sialkot tahsil 
to the west and south of tho city. They are an offshoot of the 
Janjua Rajputs, and so claim descent from Raja Dab'p of Delhi. 
One of his descendants, Samp41, married out of caste, took ser- 
vice in Jammu, and founded this clan, which has 21 subdivisions, 
each representing an alleged son of Sampal. They intermarry 
with all the leading Jats, with the exception of the Mans. They 
have a few peculiar wedding customs, such as the worship of an 
idol made of grass tied up with red cloth, and the pouring 
of water on a lamb’s head. They are good agriculturists. 

The Kahlon Jats claim descent from Raja Vikramajit, of 
the lunar dynasty. The home of tho clan is Bat41a in the 
Gurdaspur district. There are three divisions of the clan cor- 
responding with the three sons of Soli, their founder. The first 
division inhabits Dhamthal, the north of the R^a tahsil, and a 
small part of Shakargarh ; the second, the remaining villages in 
Zafarwal; and the third, the rest of Shakargarh. Their marri- 
age ceremonies vary somewhat from those of the western Jats, 
and they have special names for the different members of the 
marriage party. They intermarry with the other Jats. They 
are » quiet, iudustrious people, and make good soldiers. 
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The Sindhu Jats are not so numerous as in Lahore and 
Amritsar. They muster strongest in the south of Daska and the 
villages in Pasrur between Satrjih and the Daska border. Their 
chief town is Wadala in Daska. They are generally Sikhs 
by religion. They are very fond of military service and make 
excellent soldiers. They have a powerful physique, are as a 
rule handsomer than the other Jats, and are very self-reliant 
and independent. 

The Goraya Jats are most common in the well-irrigated vil- 
lages in the north-east corner of the Pasrur tahsil. They say 
their founder was one Rana, who in the time of Akbar came 
from Sirsa to Jammu, and then established a village in Pasrur. 
They are probably of nomad origin, unlike so many of the other 
Jat clans, who were originally Rajputs. They do not intermarry 
with the Dhillon, Metle or Sarae Jats, and discourage marriage 
within the clan. 


The remaining clans do not require detailed mention. The 
Varalch are scattered about the south-east of the district. The 
Virk, who claim descent from a Minhas Rajput, are mostly scat- 
tered along the Gujranwala border. The Sahi are almost con- 
fined to this district and Gujrat. They inhabit a cluster of vil- 
lages close to the town of Daska. The Gill are found chiefly in 
the upper Degh valley in Pasrur. The Deo clan occupy the 
country round Sankhatra in Zafarwal, where there is a shrine 
with a peculiarly sacred tree which they reverence. They are 
probably of nomadic origin. So are the Hinjra in spite of their 
claims to Rajput descent. 


Tahsil. 

Revenue efitafc:* oicncd 
h)j Rdjpiifs, 

Actual. 

Percentage 
of total 
estates. 

'/afarnil 

207 

39- 

Kaya 

45 

9- 

Pasrur 

23 

5* 

Sialkot 

131 

20- 

Daska 

7 

2- 1 

District 


16- 


The number of revenue 
estates in Sialkot held by 
Rajputs is given in the mar- 
gin. They are confined al- 
most entirely to the Zafarwal 
and Sialkot tah&ils. The fol- 
lowing table gives the main 
divisions of the Rajputs 
according to the census of 
1891 


Salebria ... 18,910 ChanbSn 

Bhatti ... 13,198 Gondal 

llinbas ... 7,020 Miscellaneous 


2,903 

2,410 

21,486 


Total 65,933 


The Rajputs thus form nearly six per cent, of the total 
population of the district ; but the figures are open to suspicion, 
as low-caste dwellers in towns are apt to return themselves as 
Rajputs. The returns of the different clans also are not reliable. 
The Bajjus, for instance, own no less than 34 villages in the 
district, and they are not mentioned at all among the main sab- 
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divisions in the Census Keport. Practically all the clans in this 
districtj except the few Chib and Jamwal families, take some 
part in cultivating the land, and have, therefore, no claim to the 
description Jaikaria. The Minhiis are assertive and proud 
of their brotherhood with the Jamwals, but they never receive 
from the latter the coveted salutation “ Jai deo.” The Kajputs 
are chiefly Mussalmans by religion, and are decidedly inferior 
in physique, industry and thrift to the Jats. They are more 
tenacious of their land which they regard as a sign of their posi- 
tion, but they are reckless in contracting cash debts. 

The Salehrias are numerically the most important. They 
are Sombansi Kajputs. The founder came from the Deccan 
and settled in the Zafarwal tahsil, to which the clan is now 
confined. They are almost all Muhammadans, and have a bad 
name as thieves. But they have improved their reputation in 
this respect during the last quarter of a cdntury, although they 
are still the most quarrelsome and litigious of any of their 
tribe. They still frequently consult Brahmins, and discourage 
marriage within the clan. 

The Bhatti Rajputs are descended from the Raja Rasalu, 
whose name is so intimately connected with the history of Sial- 
kot. They are scattered all over the district, but are most 
numerous in Zafarwal and Raya. They are Muhammadans 
almost to a man j but still employ Brahmins, and retain many of 
their old Hindu social customs. They are the best of all the 
Rajput agriculturists. 

The Minhas clan claim solar descent, but they engage in 
agriculture and are looked down on by the higher castes. They' 
are mostly Hindus, and are scattered over the north of the 
SiMkot and Zafarwal tahsils. They discourage widow remar- 
riage. The Bajus are confined to Bajwat and the villages on the 
upper reaches of the Chenab. They are a poor, stunted race. 
The Deaunian clan claim connection with the Janjuas. They 
are all grouped together in a few villages near Zafarwiil. 

The Arains, or Rains, now number 72,697, and are the lead- 
ing gardener caste. They are all Muhammadans, and seem to 
have taken their present name when they broke off from the 
Kambohs. They are nearly everywhere only tenants, frequent- 
ly with rights of occupancy. They are skilful and industrious, 
and are unrivalled as market-gardeners. They have very small 
holdings, out of which they make the most that can be made. 
They are found all over the district. 

The Awans occupy a strip of country stretching from 
Maharajke in Zafarwal, due west, into Gujrat, They have very 
exalted theories about their descent, and describe themselves as 
the looting auxiliaries of some invaders of India from the west. 
But the fact that they still consult Brahmans points to a Hindu 
origin. They are practically all Muhammadans and agricul- 
turists. They have good physique, but are indolent and rather 
vindictive. 
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Tlie Kaliils are all Hindus, converts to Muhammadanism 
from this tribe calling themselves Kakezais. Most Kalals now 
describe themselves as Ahluwalias. Many of them hold land, but 
their universal anibition is to be employed in Government service. 
Many engage in trade. The Sikh Kalals make good soldiers, and 
there are a number of retired Kalal officers in Sialkot. 


The Labiinas are almost all Hindus or Sikhs. They have 
largely abandoned their old trade as carriers and have taken to 
agriculture. They enlist largely in the Pioneer regiments. As 
landowners they are chiefly met with in the south-east corner of 
the district near Lahore. 

The majority of Brahmins, Mughals, Saiads, Neamas and 
other priestly castes have little connection with the land. The 
Muhials are not numerically important in Sialkot, but they are a 
distinguished tribe who make their presence felt wherever they 
are. They claim descent from one Daroua Charaj, who was 
military tutor to some of the old Pandav dynasty, and are always 
eager to disavow any connection with Bi'ahmins. They 
never pretend to priestly functions. There are seven clans, the 
most important of which in this district is the Datt. They are a 
fine looking, intelligent race of considerable capacity. They 
take eagerly to military service and make fine soldiers. 

The Kashmiris have declined in numbers somewhat and rare- 
ly own land. The only one of the minor professional castes which 
requires mention is the Bhat. They own a certain amount of 
laud, but are really a criminal tribe. In one village owned by 
them every co-sharer has been at least once convicted by a 
criminal court. They profess to be Hindus, but have very little 
religious practice^ of any kind. The Bahrupias are an interest- 
ing tribe who own a few villages in Daska, north of the Aik. 
They are all Sikhs with a special hatred of tobacco ; but claim 
a Kajput descent, and their three clans have Rajput names. 
Their separate existence as a tribe would appear to have begun 
about the time of Guru Govind Singh. They dislike well 
cultivation and usually supplement their income from the land 
by other work. They are famons basket makers, and some 
are cattle-dealers. They are keen sportsmen and make 
good soldiers. They are a hardy, abstemious race, but are 
miserly and quarrelsome. They do most of the hamims work 
themselves. They have many words of Mdrwari origin peculiar to 
themselves, and every year they are visited by priests (kapri) 
from Marwar. 

The numerous castes known as village menials are 
described in Section D of this Chapter. 

The following remarks on the leading families of the dis- 
trict are confined to those families of which mention is made in 
the volumes known as Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs, recently brought 
up to date by Major C. F. Massy. 




Page 80, 7 lines from end of 4tli para., for famons read famous ; 
3 lines from end of 4tli para., for kaviims read Itamins. 
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Sardar Jagjodh Singh is the son of Prince Peshaura Singh, Chapter III, C. 
and was born in 1843. During his life Prince Peshaura Sing held — ~ 

in equal shares with his brother, Kashmira Singh, the Ilaqa of 
Sialkot, worth Rs. 50,000 annually in jdgir. He was murdered Familiei^ 
shortly after the birth of his sou by Fatteh Khan, Tiwana, and Sardar Jagjodh 
Sardar Chattar Singh, At^riwala, at Attock in August 1844 by Singh, 
the orders of Sardar Jowahir Singh, the minister. On annex- 
ation the young boy received a large jdgir in Bahraich. He 
has lived there most of his life, but of late years he has paid 
several visits to Sialkot, where he has a considerable personal 
property. He takes no part in public affairs, but there is no 
Sardar in the Punjab who gives more freely and unostentatious- 
ly to charity than he. 

Sardar Eichpal Singh is the present head of the Sindhu Jat Sardar Eichpal 
family of Siranwali in the Pasriir tahsil. The family rose do 
position and power under the early Sikh rule, and the aunt of 
the present Sardar married into the Royal family at Lahore. Her 
brother, Sardar Man gal Singh, attached himself to Prince Kharak 
Singh, whose chief favourite he was, and received large jdgirs. 

On the death of the Prince most of the jdgirs were resumed. 

After annexation he was allotted a cash pension of Rs. 1,000 a 
month. He died in 1864. In 1370 his only son, Richpal Singh, 
married the niece of Rtini Jind Kaur, widow of Prince Kashmira 
Singh, and has now one son, Shibdeo Singh, %vho was born in 1875. 

The Sardar began early to take an interest in public affairs, and 
in 1884 was nominated President of the District Board of Sial- 
kof. In the same year he was entrusted with civil and criminal 
powers as an Honorary Magistrate with his Court at Siranwali. 

The Sindhus of Wadala in Daska are worthy members gardar Baghel 
of the clan. The family first emerged from obscurity Singh, 
during the Mughal ascendancy, but Sardar Mahtab 
Singh was the first to strike out a course for himself. 

He threw in his lot with two of the Bhangi leaders, and became 
connected by marriage with the father of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

The latter, however, soon broke with him, and a fierce quarrel 
ensued. After much desultory fighting the heads of the family 
took service in Kashmir. They returned to the Punjab in 1814, 
and in the two Sikh wars some members took one side and some 
the other. Sardar Sahib Singh served in the Bara Ghorchara. 

On his death Government resumed three-fourths of his jdgir. 

His eldest son, who died in 1894, never took service. But the 
second son, Baghel Singh, has had a distinguished career. He 
rendered valuable assistance in 1857 both in Sialkot and Oudh, 
and in 1873 went to the Andamans as Assistant District Super- 
intendent of Police. He retired in 1 884 on a well-earned pension 
and with the title of Rai BahMur. He has since received grants 
of land in Wadala, Lahore and Gujranwala. Most of the younger 
members of the family have commissions in the native cavalry. 

The Bajwa Jats are represented by two distinguished gardar Eaghbir 
branches of the clan. The respective heads both live in Singh. 
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Kalaswtila, a ]ar<re town near Pasrur. The first member of the 
family who mmlc himself famous was 8nrdar Jodh Sinuli, who was 
first the favourite < f Maharcija Raiijit , Singh, and then the object 
Cif his hate. After three year.s of an unequal struggle he submit- 
ted, and the Alaharaja conferred ji'igira on him and married his 
(ianiditer to Prince Kharak ,‘>ingli. On the latter’s death his 
widow adopted iSanlar llagliwan ,Singh, the son of her second 
cnusi]i. He led the life of a country gentleman, and for some 
\ear.s before his death, in 1880, exerci.sed the powers of an 
Honorary Magistratin Sardar Raghbir Singh, his only son, born 
ill 1875, is now head of this branch. 

The (ithcr side of the clan came into prominence at a later 
stage, hut the authenticated history of its members presents a 
noble record. They were consistently distinguished hy personal 
Ijravery, while one or two have displayed no small military 
capacity. The first member of the family of wliom an accurate 
account is obtainable was tSardar Khuslial , Singh. He was by 
eh.oice a scholar, hut his descendants have all heeii soldiers. His 
son, Uula Singh, was one of the most dashing cavalry leaders 
of the Haluiriij.'i’s army. His eldest son, Jiwan Singh, was a 
ri'iiiiukahlo character. He commanded the famous Slier Dil 
Paltaii, and during the second Sikh war lie remained thoroughly 
loyal. Ho met his death at the hands of two drunken European 
soldiers in Amritsar, and the Cominander-in-Chief published a 
special General Order lamonting his loss. His elder son, Sant 
Singh, did good service in the Mutiny, .md the younger, Sardar 
Jagat Singh, the pre.sent head of the family, has done much 
to emiilati' the hrilliatit career of his father. He was appoint- 
ed Subadar of the 2Uth Punjab Infantry when quite a lad, 
in 1857, and served in that regiment till his retirement in 1882. 
He has seen iiiiicli war service, and won the Order of hlerit at 
the Paiimir Kotul in 1878. He is President of the District 
Hoard, is an Honorary iMagistratc, and is a member of the 
Order of the Indian Empire. 

, Sardar Dyal Singli is the only member of the Botalia 
family who lives in Sialkot. The family belong to Gujranwala, 
but the .Sardar lives at AVadiila, where he is an Honorary Magis- 
trate and Sub-Registrar. 

A branch of the famous Man family of Mughal Chak in 
Gujranwala has settled down in the village of Mamin wala in the 
Raya tahsil. The head of this branch is Sardar Riii Man Singh, 
a son of the famous Sardar Budh Singh. There are one or two 
other Sialkot families with a name in history, who have declined 
in the la<t fifty years, and whose present representatives may 
be described as mere laagni nominis umbric. There is, there- 
fore, no necessity to allude to them hero. 

The following is a liit of the Raises or gentlemen of the 
district who have a place assigned to them in the Divisional 


Leadiog men. 
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Durbar List. Those who have the letter P prefixed to their 
names are entitled to a seat in the Provincial Durbars ; — 





Eksidence. ( 

I 

No. 

Name. 

Caste. 

Village. 

TahsO. 

1 

P. Sardar Jagjodh Singh 

.rat 

City 

Sialkot. 

2 

P. Sardar Eichpal Singli 

• • 

Sirainvali . 

Pasrur. 

3 

P. Sardar Jagat Singh, Sardar 
Bahadur, C.I.E. 

)> 

Kalasnala . 

Do. 

4 

P. Sardar Baghel Singh, Biii 
Bahadur. 

)> ••• 

WaRilla ... 

Daska. 

5 

P. Sardar Dyal Singh 

Khatri 

Do. 

Do. 

6 

P. Sardar Ganda Singh, Sardiir 
Bahadur. 

JatSikh ... 

Zaf.arwal 

Dattan. 

Jt.lyn. 

1 

Sabadar-liaior Sikandar Kli.ln, 
Sardiir Bahadur. 

Jat 

Mehta Siija 

Do. 

8 

Mahant Prem Singh 

Ranignrljya 

Babii-ki-her 

Sidlkot. 

9 

Riii Diwiin Cli.iiul 

Kliatri 

(ihul’tal ... 

i 

Daska. 


Chapter III, C- 

Tribes, Castes, 
and Leading 
Families. 
Leading men. 


Most of those have been described above. Sardar Ganda gardur Cands 
Singh is a di<tin,t;uisheii officer. lie belongs to the Datt Singh, 
clan of the .Muhials d*^scribed above. His home is in Zafarwal 
Dattan in the Hava talisil. He served vvitii the XIXth Bengal 
Lancers in the Mutiny, China, .Vfghanistan and on the frontier, 
and has always borne liini-,elf well. Towards the close of bis 
service he was selected by General Lord Koberts, Comniander- 
iu-Cliief in India, to fill the appointment of Aide-de-Camp on 
His Escellencv’s Staff. On his retirement in 1894 lie was 
appointed Snb-Pegistrar of Raya. 

Snbadar Major Sikandar Khan is another retired officer s„bndar-M a j or 
who saw much active service with the XlVth Sikhs. He lives in Sikandar Khan, 
his native village of Mehta Sfija, close to Raya. 

Mahant Prein Singh is the leligious liead and manager of Mahant Prera 
the Baha-ki'ber shrine on the outskirts of Sialkot citj'. He 
is a prominent figure in the district, and has couside.'-aMe influ- 
ence with the Sikh comninuity. He makes an excellent manager 
of the shrine. Rai Diwiin Chand is the proprietor of a printing Hai Diw.an Chand. 
press, and edits two Vernacular papers in the city. He has 
taken a large amount of land on mortgage. 
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Chapter III. C- 

Tribes, Castes, 
and Leading 
Families- 
Local Dnrbaris. 


Sardar Eai Man Singh is the only surviving son of the 
famous Sardiir Budh Singh of the Mughal Chak Man family. 
Ghulam Mohay-ud-din is a Zaildar in Zafarwdl. Pir Ganj 
Bakhsh is an old man^who formerly was an Honorary Magistrate 
in Raya. Narain Singh is an influential yeoman in the north 
of Raya. Jalal Khan is one of the most efficient and influential 
Zaildars in the district. Lai Singh is one of the leading Zaildars 
in Daska. Dhvan Singh is the elder brother of Sardar Ganda 
Singh noticed above, and is the head of the family. Besides 
the names included in the foregoing list there are a number of 
men of equal note and influence. In the Sialkot tahsil there 
are Jawala Singh, Zaildar of Piro Chak, a representative 
Ghuman Jat ; Muhammad Ali, Zaildar of Rasulpur-Gurhi, a 
Bhatti Jat; Nathe Khan, Zaildar of Mirakiwal, and one of the 
loading Awans in the district; Pirthi Singh, a Minhas and 
Zaildar of Chaprar ; Ziii-ud-diu and Nathu, both Chisti Shekh 
by caste, and Zaildars of the city and Chithi Shekhan respect- 
ively. The more important Zaildars in Daska are Eahmat 
Khan of Baddoke, whose father was an Honorary Magistrate; 
Sardar Ishir Singh of Wadala, a Sindhu Jat ; Hukam Singh of 
Sahowala ; and Nawab Khan of Sambrial. Raya has more 
efficient Zaildars than any other tahsil. The leading men are 
Nabi Bakhsh, a Rajput of Auliapur, who fought in the Sikh war 
in Kashmir, and is one of the most prominent men in the 
district ; Naurang Khan, a Rajput of Uaud ; Subadar Khan, 
a Rajput of Hackbar ; Hukam Din, a Jat of Kirto-Pindori ; 
and Mansabdar Khdn, a Jat of Dharug, who takes an interest 
in horse breeding. In Pasrur the leading Zaildars are 
Muhammad Bakhsh, Jat of Bhdrang tJncha ; Arjan Singh, 
a Jat of Nangal Ram Chand ; and Ghulam Rasul, of 
Kali, who belongs to a very old family, and is a man of 
much influence. In Zafarwal, the most efficient Zaildars are 


The following is a list of local Durban's, formerly known 
as Rttrst Sash 171 : — 


Name. 



Caste. 

Pillage. 

Tahsil. 

■ 

Sardar Hai Man Singh 

Jat, Man ... 

Mananwala 

Raya. 

Ghulam Mohay-ud-cli'n 

Jat, Kahlon... 

Dhulam 

Zafarwal. 

Pir Ganj Bakhsh 

Sayad 

Mandranwala ... 

Raya. 

Narain Singh 

Jat, Virk 

Narowal 

Raya. 

Jalal Khan 

Rajput 

Mirowal 

Raya. 

Lai Singh ... ... 

Jat, Sabi 

Daska 

Daska. 

Dinan Singh 

Datt, Sikh ... 

Zafarwal, Dattan 

Raya. 
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Ghasitu, Minhas of Jandiala, the leading Hindu Rajput in the Chapter III, D- 
district; Wazir Singh, Kahlon Jat, of Dhamthal; Shahamat-.,, “ 

Khan and Ghulara Hussain, Phularwan Rajputs of Pindi Bhago, 

both very eflScient men ; and Amin Bakhsh of Chowinda, the Durbsru. 

leading representative of an Akhari family. 

There are a large number of retired native officers in Retired nativ* 
this district who, by virtue of their commission and the services bwn*- 

they have rendered, are entitled to the position of a gentleman. 

Many of these still do good service as members of the 
District and Local Boards. There are also 22 legal practitioners 
who as barristers, pleaders or mukhtars are ex-officio Kursi 
Nathins. 


SECTION D.— VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 

Table No. XV shows the varieties of tenure existing in this Vill»g» 
district as shown in the returns for 1892-93. The figures are 
not of very much value. It is in most cases impossible to class 
a village satisfactorily under any one of the ordinarily recog- 
nized tenures ; the primary subdivision of rights between the 
main subdivision of the village following one form, while the 
interior distribution among the several proprietors of each of the 
subdivisions follows another form, which itself often varies 
from one subdivision to another. The classification is sup- 
posed to be mainly based on the system according to which 
each member of the village community is responsible for 
payment of the revenue assessed. But iu the recent reassess- 
ment the owners of the majority of the estates, hitherto described 
as patttddfi, agreed to distubute the revenue by differential 
soil rates according to possession, stipulating at the same time 
that the adoption of this system should not be held to invali- 
date any other rights and privileges they might enjoy ubder a 
pattiddri tenure. The tendency in this district, as elsewhere, 
has been for communal proprietorship to change into individual, 
and there are now only a very few estates held ou a perfect 
pattiddri tenure. 

Mr. Prinsep thus discusses the origin and growth of village -u 
constitutions in Sialkot ^ village 

“ Generally speaking, the theory of tenure may be described as at one 
time or other coming under one of the following stages: — (1) the patriarchal 
or landlord ; (2) the communal, or joint-stock ; (3) the divided, retrulat- 
ed by ancestral shares ; (4) the divide:!, regulated by customary shares t (5) 
the accidental, regulated by possession. I know no better way of showing the 
transition from one stage to aiiother, and the causes which produce it, than by 
giving the following illustration The founder of a village secures a property by 
purchase, grant, appropriation or conquest. He has a family of six sons : he 
boids it all himself. This represents the first period, and corresponds with the 
pnre landlord system. At his death, the six sons being connected by a strong 
tie, hold the poperty in common. These sons too prefer to maintain the joint 
interest in this form. Land is abundant, revenue is taken in kind ; they have no 
differenps to occasion any necessity for resort to division j so the communal 
system is maintained intact, the interest of each brother or shareholder being 
reguUted by the laws of inheritance. In conrse of time, as popolstion increaies 
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rk 4^ TIT H with it the demaml for land, dissenfsions begin. The descendants of one son 

have hoen cnltivatitifj les< — tliose of another more — than the shares which regu* 
. late tlie divisi«>ii «>} protirs. To picvent future disputes, the estate is chvided 
VlUEgC COQUDTini' to those l5l\^.s of inheritance, and here we come to the thiid tvpe. As 

ties ftllll lenUTSS* succeeds geneiation and the eountr\' is subject to change of rule, 

The theory of vil* stress ot seasons and accidents occar leading to hardship to individual co-part- 
lage tenures. ners ; some die off, otheis leave the village; some get involved in diflSculfcies, 

others niortgag’o their properties ; it can he conceived that mutations would fol- 
low, hich would increase the holdinirs t-f some ; while others being unable or 
unwilliug to .''Ucceed laj)ve<l shau‘s, additional lea.sons >\ould come in to disturb 
possession and ivsori to i he law in times when little attention was paid to right, 
and the influential could geneially do as they pleased. In such a state of things 
it is easy to see how ancesfial shares would die out, and customary shares take 
thf'ir place, which wou\t\ a'_'iee with the land actually held by each co-partner. 
Villages of this class wonld represent the fourth type. Ultimately all resort to 
shares dies out ; there may have been money settlement in former days ; poverty 
may have driven out tlieohl proprietors, who may have been sneceeded by culti- 
vators located by the Lonlar : the laud may lie near a laige town and have got 
sovaluableas t‘» have utterly changed hands ; or if still belonging to the old 
brotherhood, o« ini; to OHfress. misrule, and a hundretl causes, they found it 
their best interest to make cai h man’s (cciipanci/ the rvle of his interest in the 
estate ; or men ot different castes may have become owners by original or sub- 
sefjuent appropi iat ion ; — ubatever was the cause, iheie is no trace of any kind of 
shares, the village* ciisfoin is to thiow tlie liabilitie.s on the total area cultivated 
hi/ each peisou. 'l ids takes us into the last stage. Geneially, it is owing to some 
arcuhnt or defect in succession that this tenure may be attributed, so I have 
fnned it the m' 'dtia/a/ stage. Under the classification usnally prescribed, the 
rv\o tir>t would compris-^ all tennr(‘9 held in coinnion, known as zaminddri^ or 
what is popuiarlv termed sh.nnildf or in this tiistrict. The third and fourth 
would take in i w hetlier (pi'rfect) completely divided, or (imperfect), 

111 which some land actually lield by the brotherhood was formally divided and 
t’lr ie>t liold iu common. In the last I have kept only such estates as are 
o'-f/dirfref, or "'hat i undeistand to be hha.i/iirhdt'i. vi: . wliere possession is the 
' )fiea'>>ire i>f t ' thf on I le^ponsit-ilifip'', ami land i® held completely, in sever- 
all V, whether c\ er -iubjecti'd to formal division in previous da} s or not. 

It is stirpisiiiir that there should he .so many as 69 estates 
in the distriet winch are held on a xum 1 nduri system. Some of 
rlifse liave been recently acquired by their owner or owners, 
t'irher as a cift or |>nrcliase from Government. Others are 
iii'tances of iaiiiilit s continuinof for some srenerations with only 
oiii- nia le repi l■'elltative who has uatunilly succeeded to the 
whole of the i.tuded [iroperty. But the majority of the 69 
estates are held on the coinmuiuil or joint stock .system. In 
t iu!se estates no formal partition of the land has ever taken 
place, Imt the few co-sharers have recoj^aised shares. Each 
'hare is really manatred hy its own owner, and there is no 
attempt either at joint cultivation ofilie whole estate or at a 
liivisinii of the entire produce. In tlu' next decade the few 
isolated instances of pure juiltidt'iri estates will probably dis- 
anpear. In the recent settGmeiit there was a strnno tendency 
to make liability follow possession, and when an internal di-stri- 
iuition hy shares was aii:reod to, it was snhjecr to some modi- 
fication or another. Eor instance, st vcral vidatres agreed to 
distribute their reveiine lii st of all over the dilferont subdivi- 
sions by shares, and then each subdivision distributed its own 
dcmntid, thus ealcnlated atcoidiiio' to dilferioitial soil rates. 
On the cnnclnsion of the fii-'t settlement Hr. I'rinsep estimated 
tlial over th* per i-ent. of the estates in the district, followed 
the •pattidd I { system, but the condition of things has changed 
very much since then. 
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Sialkot is pre-eminently a flistrict of small liuldiugs. The Chapter III, J). 

pressure of the population on the soil, the pi-ev'alent custom of 

early marriage, the dislike of the people to emigration, and 

peipetual subdivision of the land, have combined to produce i 

a cciiidition of aitairs whicli terms ati incrca'-iiigly anxious holdings, 
problem. During the recent settlement the vidages in each 
tahsil were classified according to the average size of the pro- 
prietors' holdings. In wmrking out the figiin s all revenue 
assigned lands, all areas encumbered by occupancy rights, and 
all holdings in each village, which were very large as compared 
with the general run, were excluded. 'J'he results are embodied 

in the table given on 
the margin, which has 
been taken from the 
printed Report of the 
Third Settlement. In 
respect of the size of 
the holdings, the dis- 
trict resembles some 
tract.s in Europe, such 
as the French Riviera, 

Eadcn, Hesse and 
Rhenish Prussia. Rut 
the resemblance ceases 
when we come to the way in which the position is confronted 
by the people. La petite culture has been hitherto a success 
in Europe, as the people have combined industrial or commer- 
cial pursuits with agriculture. They have, moreover, while 
distinguished by extreme prudeuce and thrift, had sufficient 
mutual trust to establish a system of agricultural syudicate.s, 
which enable the producer to buy the necessities of agriculture 
in the cheapest market, and to realise his full profits without 
the iutervention of a middleman. In the Punjab, on the other 
hand, education has not yet succeeded iu uprooting the idea 
that a zamindar is demeaned by doing work which his fore- 
fathers employed artisans or menials to do for them. Local 
jealousy is still too common and too strong to allow of co- 
operation between the owners of small holdmgs, who are in 
all the relations of life the slaves of tribal rale and custom. 

There are only seventeen instances of taluqddri tenures in Soperior and in- 
Sialkot. They are, as elsewhere, mostly found in Rajput villag-ferior proprietors, 
es, to the owners of which tho proprietors of a neighbouring 
estate pay either a small fixed nominal sum yearly, or a nominal 
percentage on their revenue, or a small contribution of grain at 
harvest. Enquiry usually shows that those who pay this allow- 
ance {haq taluqddri) were originally settled by the superior 
owners as tenants, and, gradually acquiring too firm a hold on 
the land to be ousted, were recognised at the original settle- 
ment as having proprietary right, subject only to the payment 
of a seignorage of the nature described above, which is paid 
in addition to the revenue. 


Talisfl. 

— - ' ' ' ^ ^ ^ 

PercerLta<je of villages xvith an 

nvoajc ueveage of , 

TT 1 Over 6ve 

ne uut aiKl under 

iiftoei,. 

Over 

fifteen. 

Zafai'wal ... 

74'5 -'I'o 

4 

Eaya 

42 8 -U'S 

12-4 1 

Pasn'ir 

47 5 -lO'l 

12-4 

Sialkot 


*.}V 

Da ska 

34T 41-7 

i 

24-2 
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Cluipter III. D. Only one whole estate and half of another in the district 

Villa ec'mmnni proprietors having 

tiea and Tennrei' compounded for the revenue, when they bought the land from 

. Superior and infe- Government. 

"**Bi^riaucui!toinB. estates in the Raya tahsil which have a river 

frontage, with one exception, Daud, and all the riverain 
estates in the Sialkot and Daska tahsils on the Chenab except 
thirty, have fixed boundaries. The exceptions follow the deep, 
stream rule, known indifferently as ktshti banna or had sitand- 
ri. Their boundaries advance and recede as the deep stream 
changes its channel. This custom is a relic of barbarism, and 
gives rise to disputes and trouble ; custom, too, varies within the 
limits of individual estates as to the rights of different co-sharers 
in land which becomes culturable owing to the action of the 
river. In 1865 almost all the riverain villages agreed that 
when the land of any co-sharer should be cut away by the 
river, the amount would be made up to him out of the common 
land, and, conversely, when any land should be newly thrown 
up, all co-sharers would have an equal share according to the 
measure of their right. But this custom was consistently 
ignored. In some villages, again, which had a fixed boundary, the 
custom was to consider land newly thrown up as the sole property 
of the co-sharer who happened to possess it before it was sub- 
merged. But the haphazard fashion of recording changes on 
our maps, which used to prevail, was productive of too much 
confusion to allow this custom to be kept up. Generally speak- 
ing, in all but a few villages in the north of Raya, the man who 
lost his land got no compensation, and land newly thrown up was 
annexed by the stronger members of the community. In these 
Raya villages the whole of the cultivated area subject to river 
action is annually partitioned among all the owners, according 
to their shares, on a system known as rassi buti. The fields are- 
laid out in long narrow strips, running at right angles to 
the course of the river. In this way each owner gets his proper 
share of the different classes of soil. 

Tontnciti. Table No. XVI shows the number and area of holdings cul- 

tivated by the owners themselves and by each class of tenants, 
with details of rents paid in cash and kind. This, again, is sup- 
plemented by Table No. XXI, which gives the average rents 
paid in each tahsil per acre for each class of soil by tenants- 
at-will. Of the whole cultivated area, 53 per cent, is cultivated 
by the owners themselves; 2 per cent, by favoured tenants pay- 
ing no rent ; nearly 7 per cent, by tenants having a right of 
occupancy, yermanent or temporary ; and the remainder, nearly 
38 per cent., by tenants-at-will. Of these only one-third pay 
rent in cash, the rest paying in kind, either in fixed amounts, 
or according to a fixed share of the produce, which latter is the 
more common custom, 

Mr. Prinsep devoted much attention to the tenancy question 
at both the first and second settlements. The following 
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statement embodies the classification of tenants resulting from 
his arrangements in the old district as settled by him : — 





XCMBEB OF TeXAMTS. 



Description of Tenants. 

PayiTiff 
at fixed 

Tayiiig hy S'tliii, 

Total. 

Total of 


rate.s- in 
money. 

Ac oiio- 
‘ourth. 

At one* 
third. 

At two- 
fifths. 

At half. 

all kinds. 

Occupancy tenants 

Rs. 

10,870 

K.s. 

160 

Rs. 

1,108 

Rs. 

1,664 

Rs. 

3,491 

Rs. 

C..332 

Rs. 

17,102 

Tenants-at*will 

14,-338 

222 

1.010 

4,8-30 

C5 

'A 

oo‘ 

13,606 

29,94 

Total 

25,208 

391 

3,047 

C,514 

12,0b6 

22,138 

47,346 


Chapter III, B. 

Village Communi- 
ties and Tenures- 

Tenancies. 


Of the cultivated area, it appears from farther details given 
by Ur. Prinsep that 33 per cent, was held by tenants, 12 per 
cent, by occupancy tenants, and 21 per cent, by tonants-at- 
will. On 69 per cent, of the area held by tenants, money rates 
of rent were fixed, the remaining 31 per cent, being in the 
hands of tenants paying by hatdi. 

Two classes of tenants were found most prominent : (1) the Tenanti, 
one for a long time resident in villages, whose tenancy was not 
often disturbed, and who enjoyed privileges locally admitted ; 

(2) the other, who cultivated off and on, chiefly resided in other 
villages, and lands were constantly being changed at the will 
either of the Arnrddr, his agent, the village officials, or individual 
proprietors. Tenants were known under such names as : — 

(1) Hi ssd chiiJi, Avho shared the payment of revenue, 

being resident cultivators ; 

(2) Variun, who had cultivated for several years, or re- 

gularly from year to year ; 

(3) Asdmi, who had been subordinate cultivator of a 

particular landlord for some years j 

(4) Van, a resident cultivator ; 

(5) Pdhi or pdihasht, a mere tenant-at-will ; 

(6) Kama, a farm labourer who conducted tillage for 
his master. 


There was a further small class of tenants in Bajwat term- 
ed oprd, the same name as the njirdhun of the Andar tract 
in Shakargarh, who till one crop and then disappear. They are 
distinguished from as coming from a di.=5tancp, and 

vandi asdvii, or tenants who live in neighbouring villages. 
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Chapter III, D- The first two and, perhaps, the fourth in some places were 

. allovred privileges. They shared in the payment of revenue : 

Ss and ^beir tenure was heritable. tSo long as they paid the demands 

Tenants haviog a ^be State and the village cliarges, they were not molested, 
superior position. They might cut trees planted by others for agricultural or 
domestic purposes, but could not plant or sell them without 
asking the owner. They could not in any way transfer their 
right of occupancy, and instances of sub-letting have never 
come to notice. With the first class, however, the right verged 
more into thatof a subordinate proprietor; be became a co-partner 
for the time, not only bearing the liabilities, but enjoying all 
the profits as a proprietor. It has nowhere been traced that 
parties in the position of the first class have ever paid proprie- 
tary duos to anybody, while from the other classes rent charges 
under the name of hiswi, mi'iliki, ismi, were universally taken 
under the grain system and made over to the proprietor at the 
time the Government account was struck. But proprietors 
openly declare that every class of tenants could be evicted at 
will when the land was required by the landowner for his own 
use. 


Paikasht or non- The third and fifth classes were essentially tenants-at-will; 

resident tenants. latter could be ejected at any time ; the only difference be- 

tween the two consisted in the latter being completely at the 
mercy of the landlord ; while to evict the former it was perhaps 
necessary to apply first to the hlrdar. The sixth class can 
scarcely bo accepted as tenants, but by a turn of circumstances, 
during the absence of their masters in days of change and 
encroachment, they too have risen into a position of absolute 
management, and instances have been known where an award 
of arbitrators has conferred on them even the more permanent 
right of occupancy. 

Eesident c n 1 1 i- Prior to Sikh rule, when Kan jit Deo held sway over the 
rators treated with ^ppg^. l(^]f Qf district, it is alleged that if tenants had 
mne in n gence. dgared the soil and cultivated for two generations, disposses- 
sion could not take place except with the support of the 
authorities ; aud proprietors, so long as they received their dues, 
abstained from attempting to bring it about. This tenant 
right, however, was lost sight of during the anarchy that fol- 
lowed the appropriation of the country by the Bhangi Sardar. 
Each ydytVddr or^drddrdid what he chose, and a custom of this 
kind naturally declined under a system that levelled all classes 
under grain payments. Still Mr. Prinsep recorded that it was 
remarkable how numerous were the occupants who had held 
their land for even two and three generations, and how readily 
their right to hereditary occupancy had been admitted by the 
proprietary body in general. 

The usual tests required for the establishment of rights 
of occupancy during Mr. Prinsep’s investigation were: — 
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(I) twelve years’ possession on part of resident, and 20 years of Chapter III, D. 

non-resident claimants; (2) proof of descent from fattier to son ; 

(.3) unopposed appropriation or reclamation of tlie land; ( 4 ) 

intermediate improvements ; (5) payment of revenue in cash ; Tenures. 

(6) whether losses had been sustained; (7) and the customary gators* neated*Kith 

cutting' of trees. Care was taken to ascertain what rate of much indulgence. 

mdlikdnd was paid before, that no injustice might be done to 

the proprietors ; but the decisions naturally leaned ratlier 

towards the cultivators, from the impre.ssiou that under the 

Sikh system, which left little or no profit, proprietary dues 

were more nominal than real. 

The classification adopted by Mr. Prinsep was disapproved 
of by Government, and after the passing of the Tenancy Act, 

No. XXVIII of 1868, an ofiicer was put on special duty to 
revise the entries in the records dealing with tenants. The 
result of his proceedings ivas to restore occupancy rights under 
the Act to many tenants who had been, a short time before, re- 
corded as entitled only to a qualified kind of protection. 

The tenants with rights of occupancy fall now into two Occupancy and 
classes. In the first are those who are recorded as having tenants, 

occupancy rights under sections 5, 0 and 8 of the Tenancy Act, 

No. XVI of 1837. These are known as dahhilkdr, or popularly 
as maurusi. In the second are those who are recorded as 
having received protection (pandh) from ejectment, and these 
are styled pandhis. The arrangement by which they were 
given this protection was made at Mr. Prinsep’s second settle- 
ment in 186.5, and tlie period of protection, which was fixed 
with the aid of assessors, after consideration of each case, may- 
be for an indefinite terra, for one or two lives, for such time as 
certain specified service is performed, and so forth. There are 
many and various such conditions. In practico all but the best 
informed of the landlords regard the rights of all classes as 
identical; they are, in common parlance, all called maurusi, and 
all pay rent at much the same rates. The usual rent is a sum 
equal to the revenue and cesses of the liolding, plus a small 
mdltkdna, or landlord’s due, which varies from one to four annas 
in every rupee of revenue. Some, however, have had their 
rents enhanced by decree, and some pay a rent equal to double 
the revenue which is not far short of what is paid by tenants-at- 
will. The average size of the lioldings of occupancy and pro- 
tected tenants is a little over acres. 

The principal classes who cultivate land as tenants-at-will Tenants-at-irill. 
are landowners who have mortgaged their holdings, but continue 
to cultivate them under the mortgagees, landowners who have 
small holdings of their own and supplement their income by 
renting the lands of lazier or larger proprietors, Arains and 
other gardener castes, and the village menials and artisans. 

The first class of tenants are common everywhere, and have a 
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Chapter III, D. very hard life, especially when the mortgagee takes cash, The 

. second class are more rare. They are generally Jats, who take 

Village C^muni- land of their Eiijput neighbours. The third class are 

^^fenants at will numerous. They rarely rent large holdings, and content them- 
selves with garden cultiv'ation in small plots. The fourth class 
are yearly increasing, as they find that the zanundar is not 
such a generous employer of labour as he used to bo. They 
usually cultivate unirrigated land, or small plots near the 
village pond, which they can irrigate by hand lift. The lettiug 
of the land usually takes place in Chet (March to April) when 
there is a pause in agricultural operations before the spring crop 
ripens, but the tenant does not receive actual possession of the 
land until the harvest is over, unless he means to grow cane or 
cotton. In most cases tenancies last for a year; although the 
same tenant may go on for years cultivating under the same 
landlord, he has to renew his agreement every spring. d'he 
rent is usually paid half-yearly, in arrear, at the same time as 
the revenue. The custom cf writing leases and tenders of 
agreement {patfa-i-kahnliyat) was practically unknown until 
the creation under our administrative system of alien mort- 
gagees. Almost every money-lender who has taken lands 
insists on a written agreement with his tenants, and the zamin- 
dfirs, who see what respect is paid by our Courts to anything 
in the shape of a document, arc taking to the same practice. 
Except where the tenancy is very large the revenue due to 
Goverumont is paid by the landlord. \Vhere the rent is a fixed 
amount of money or grain, the area of the tenancy is ascertained 
by pacing {k'idini pahnditik). Eut the paces are shorter than 
the karams of our survey, and the result is that the tenancy is 
invariably made out to be larger than it really is. As a rule the 
excess is 25 per cent., so that the rent of what is recorded in 
our papers as I acre is calculated as the amount due on 
acres, according to whatever rate is fixed between the con- 
tracting parties. In otlier words, if they agree the rent is to be 
four rupees an acre, aud the size of the lioldiug is one standard 
acre, the tenant really pays five rupees. 

Notices of ejectment under section 43 of the Tenancy Act, 
No. XVI of 1887, are comparatively rare. They are issued, as a 
rule, at the instigation of alien mortgagees, who wish to dis- 
possess the mortgagor-tenant, or to frighten him into paying 
a higher rate of rent ; or of owners the claim of whose tenants 
to some measure of protection they wish to contest in the law 
courts. 

Ca-ih rents. Cash rents proper are paid on only 13 per cent, of the total 

cultivated area, and on 34 per cent, of the lands held by tenants 
at-will. They are quite of modern growth, and are gradually 
coming into greater favour. They are most popular with mort- 
gagees of the money-lending classes and with absentee proprie- 
tors. They are common on the valuable lauds near cities and 
large towns which bear vegetables and the highest class of 
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farm produce. They are taken on all classes of land indiscrimi- Chap ter II I, D. 
nately, as in this district the character of the rent depends as Village Communi- 
yet much more on the personal idiosyncrasies of the individual ties and Tenures, 
landlords than on the quality of the soil. In many cases it Cash rents, 
happens that the rents imposed are merely the rates of interest 
due ou debts which are secured by the land. In such cases the 
so-called rents are never paid in full, the unpaid balances being 
debited to the tenant in the landlords’ books, so that every year 
the chances of settling the original debt become more remote. 

The truth is the whole system of rent in this district is at pre- 
sent passing through a period of transition. In the tracts close 
to the railway, and more or less in touch with the commerce of 
the province, rents have become steadied and represent on the 
whole fairly accurately the true letting value of the land. 

Elsewhere the case is very different, and over the greater part 
of the district both the classes of rent aud the rates of each 
class fluctuate in the most arbitrary way. 

Kind rents, which are paid on 25 per cent, of the total culti- 
vated area and 66 per ceut. of the lands under tenants-at-will 
are of two classes. By far the most common system is that popu- 
larly known as hated, under which it is agreed that the land- 
lord is to receive a certain flsed share of the produce. This 
share varies from one-fourth to one-half. Balai rents are paid on 
68 per cent, of the area paying kind rents, and the lands paying 
one-halt share of the produce form nearly four-fifths of the total. 

The share of the produce is almost always marked off after the 
costs of cultivation have been deducted, or, in other words, after 
the village menials have all received their customary dues from 
the grain heap. It will at once be seen that this system is bound 
to give rise to abuses, as the tenant’s opportunities for peculation 
are abundant unless the landlord sits day and night overthe crop. 

This unsatisfactory state of things has caused the adoption of 
the second class of kind rents. These are rents represented by 
fixed amounts of grain determined before the crop is even sown. 

Naturally they can be taken only on lands where the harvest is 
practically secured by artificial irrigation. The tenant does not 
always pay the stipulated rent in the grain he happens to grow, 
for it is generally agreed that the rent shall be paid in wheat, 
but such rents are most common on lands where wheat would be 
grown in any case 

Formerly the custom of taking a share of the straw along 
with the grain was very uncommon among the zamindars, 
although the money-lenders were wont to exact their pound of 
flesh. But during recent settlement operations, the searching 
inquiry held as to the prevalence of this practice caused 
most landlords to waken to a sense of their opportunities, 
and it is not improbable that in another decade landlords 
who^ content themselves with a share of the grain only will be in 
a minority. 
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True agricultural partnerships are rarely met with in Sialkot. 
Full brothers sometimes cultivate their lands together, but even 
this is uncommon. Several members of a family, down to 
second or third cousins, continue to be recorded as joint proprie- 
tors of land ; but on enquiry it will generally be found that each 
shareholder cultivates his own separate fields. Joint owners may 
exchange their fields any lime after harvest, but each cultivates 
his own field by himself and appropriates all the produce. As a 
rule no rent is taken from any co-sharer who may happen to be 
in cultivating possession of more than his recorded share of the 
common land {shdrnildt). In the’ recent settlement very few 
villages in the district were ascertained to keep up this 
custom. 

A number of villages grouped together form a zail or 
circle, over which there is a zaildar. The size of these 
groups varies according to circumstances, but they are 
conterminous with patwaris circles, four of which on the 
average go to make up one zail. Zaildars were appointed by 
ilr. Prinsep, Settlement Commissioner, in 1865, to take the 
place of similar functionaries under previous Governments 
known as chaudhris. Their relative position towards the 
chief headmen ‘of their circles is very much that of the chief 
headmen towards the ordinary headmen. He is directly respon- 
sible for seeing the orders of the district authorities carried out, 
and he has to make reports and render assistance in all subjects 
connected with the police, revenue and administrative business 
of his zail. Up to this settlement the zaildars were paid by an 
additional cess recovered from the people which varied from 12 
annas per cent, on the revenue of the zail to Re. 1-8-0 per cent. 
One or two received in addition small payments of grain. There 
were in all 84 zaildars, and there is nothing on record to show 
what principles were followed in working out the scheme ; but it 
would appear that the personal worth and eflSciency of the 
chaudhris selected by the Settlement Commissioner for the new 
appointments were prominent factors in the work of determining 
the size of each circle. In the settlement of 1888 — 95 the whole 
system was reorganised and zail limits were altered where neces- 
sary. The pay has been fixed at a uniform rate of one per cent, 
on the revenue of the zail, which is now met by Government 
out of revenue collections and is no longer an extra cess. But 
in arranging the circles the tribal composition of each and the 
equable division of responsibility and work have been considered 
above all else. The income of each tail has been disregarded 
in view of the probable introduction of the graded system 
of pay. 
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The zails have been reduced from 84 to 72, which are given Chapter IIL D- 


in the following table : — 


A 

c8 

Name of zail. 

Number of reTenne 
estates. 

Name of zaildar. 

Prevailing tribe or 
clan. 


Bajra ... 

56 

Natbe Khan and Diwan 
Bakhah. 

Jat and Arran. 


Maharajke 

28 

Faela ... 

Rajput. 


Pindi Bhago 

27 

Shalijimat Khun 

Do. 


Chobara 

30 

Ghnlam Hnsaain 

Jat and Rajput. 

li 

Khdnantrdli 

37 

• •• 

Jat 


Badiaoa 

29 

Arjan ... ... ... 

Do. 


Chowinda ... 

27 

Amfn Bakhah 

Do. 


Shahzada ... 

28 

Hayat Muhammad 

Do. 

N 

Dallam 

36 

Ghalam Mohay-nd-din 

Do. 


Sabzkot 

■11 

Afzal Khan ... 

Rajput. 


Jandiala 

62 

Gbasitii 

Do. 


Zafamal 

36 

Hamzan Khan 

Do. 


Dbamthal ... 

52 

Wazir Singh 

Jat. 


Aino trail 

46 

Manladad 

Do. 


Gandfaala 

30 

Gurdit Singh ... 

Jat. 


Jassar 

33 

Sarbaland ... 

Do. 


Narowal 

39 

Lai Singh 

Nidhan Singh 

Do 


Maujoke ... 

47 

Do. 


Dharag Miaaa 

44 

Mansabddr. ... 

Do. 


Daod 

38 

Nanrang Khan 

Do. 


Hallowal 

28 

Kidhen Singh ... ... 

Do. 

>• 

Talwandi Bhindran 

38 

Dittao ... , . 

Do. 


Jiwau Goraya 

24 

Hayat Mnhammadand Mania- 
dad. 

Do. 


Baddo Malhf 

25 

Muhammad Khan ... 

Do. 


llfrotral 

30 

Jalal Khdn ... ... ... 

Rajput. 


Hachchar ... 

29 

Siibadar Khan 

Jat. 


Kirto ... 

23 

Hukam Din ... ... 

Do. 


Auliapnr 

53 

Nabi Bakhsh ... 

Rajput. 


Bahlolpnr 

57 

Ata Ullah 

Jat. 


Bharang Uncha 

55 

Muhammad Bakhah 

Do. 


Saukanwind 

35 

Buta Singh ... 

Do. 


Kalaawala 

35 

Sardar Jagat Siogb, Sardar 
Bahadur, c. i. E. 

Do. 

'P 

Pasrur 

44 

Altaf All 

Rajput and 
Jat. 

s 

Nangal Earn Chand, 

29 

Arjan Singh ... 

Jat. 


Paropf 

29 

Jai Chand 

Do. 


Badha Goraya 

23 

Jalal Khan 

Do. 


Satrah 

33 

Pfr Muhammad 

Do. 


Bhnler 

40 

Juvan Singh ... ... 

Do. 


Kali 

40 

Ghulam Rasul... 

Do. 


Sikhana 

29 

Nawab Khan 

Do. 


Wahndo 

25 

... 

Do. 


Village Commnni* 
"lea and Tenure!- 

Zaildars. 
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Zaildara. 


Village headmen. 


Tahsil. 1] 

Name of zail. 

KuTnber of rovenuo 
estates. 

f 

Name of zaildar. 

Prevailing tribe or 
clan. 


Luni 

22 

Mithu ... ... 

Rajput and 
Brahmin. 


Chak Santal 

29 

Khusbali 

Rajput. 


Gangwal ... 

30 


Do. 


Gondal 

41 

Moll Ram and Suchet Singh, 

Do. 


Siililipur 

37 

Firthi Singh .. 

Do. 


Ranppur Saroch ... 

45 

Muhammad Bakhsh ... 

Do. 

Eh 

O 

llarakiwal ... 

51 

Nathe Khan 

Rajput and 
Awiin, 


Cliitt! Sliekhan 

35 

Natbu ... ... 

Jat and Awan. 

< 

KulAwal ... 

3G 

Karin (.’hand ... 

Jat. 


Uggoka 

32 

Hari Singh ... ... 

Do. 


Bhagwal 

32 

Fateh Jang ... ,,, 

Do. 


Sialkot ... 

34 

Zia-nd-din ... 

Arain and Jat. 


BUarth 

Cl 

Ilayat Shah ... 

At aud Rajput. 


Rasulpur 

63 

Ghulam Nahi ... 

Jat. 


Bhagowal 

31 

Muhammad Hayat ... ., 

Do. 


Raaulpur ... 

Gurhi ... ) 

44 

Muhammad All 

Do. 


Uhiieuke 

25 

Umar Bakhsh.., 

Do. 


PiroChak 

29 

Jonula Singh 

Do. 


Sambrial 

33 

Naw.ab Khan 

Jat. 


Sambrial 

34 

Bhag'vaii Singh 

Do. 


Kandausiau ... 

23 

Dava Ram ... ... 

Do. 


Malkilnwala... 

11 

Jaswant Kai ... ... 

Do. 


Bhopalirala... 

30 

Xabi Bakhsh ... ... 

Do. 


Sabowala 

1C 

Hukam Singh... 

Do. 


Baddoko 

15 

Rahmat Khan 

Do. 


Daska 

32 

Ldl Singh 

Do. 


Goindke 

31 

Partab 8ingb ... ... 

Do. 


Talwandi Muse Khan 

2C 

AH Gauhar .« 

Do. 


Bhoi 

23 

Ghasita 

Do. 


Wadala 

31 

... 

Do. 


Hami'dpar 

31 

Nahi Bakhsh I 

1 

Do. 







The figures in the margin 
number of headmen or lambardars in the 
several tabsils of this district. This 
gives an average of 2 headmen to each 
village. The number in each village is, 
as a rule, the same as that fixed at the first 
regular settlement. Ordinarily there is 
one headman for each patti, or subdivision 
of the village, but experience has shown that in some cases the 
number of headmen is greater than is really required. The 
result is that each headman’s authority is lessened, and the 
remuneration is too small to be of much value. When opportunity 
occurs vacant posts are abolished, but under the orders in force 


Tahail. 

V’illaR'c 

hoaclmen. 

Zafarwal ... 

870 

Raya ... 

1,037 

Sialkot 

1,016 

Daska 

1.196 


670 

Total District . 

4.707 
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this can be done to only a small extent. Headmen receive Chapter III, D. 

5 per cent, on all revenue collections. This is an additional _.... "I 

cess on the revenue. In return they are responsible for the 

collection of the revenue from the landowners, and are expected vjuagg headmen 

to assist in the prevention and detection of crime. The position 

is one of great responsibility, and if the duties attaching to it 

as laid down in the rules under the Land Kevenue Act, are 

properly performed, it entails a great amount of work. The 

lambardar is, far more than zaildar, the intermediary between 

the Government and the people, and the smooth working of the 

district administration depends not a little on his loyalty and 

co-operation. Lambardars are appointed by the Collector, and 

hereditary claims are usually considered if the near relations 

of a deceased headman are fitted to hold the post. 

Out of the total number of headmen given above, the fol- Chief headmen, 
lowing are chief headmen : — 

TahsU. 

Zafarwal ... ... ... ... .. -158 out of S70 

Raya ... ... ... ... ... ... 370 „ 1,037 

Pasrur 402 ., 1,015 

Sialkot ... ... ... .. ... . . 588 „ 1,196 

Daska 298 „ 070 

Total District 2,110 „ 4,797 

In the second regular settlement Mr. Prinsep appointed one 
chief headman, and sometime.s even two, in every village. This 
officer is popularly known as sarpanch. Chief headmen are paid 
by an extra cess of 1 per cent, on the revenue of the whole 
village, in addition to the 5 per cent, they get as ordinary 
headmen. A small plot was also assigned to each out of the 
village culturable waste, and the revenue on this was remitted 
by Government. These free grants have now been all con- 
verted into cash indms and the plots have been assessed. 

Orders also have been received to abolish the appointment of 
sarpanch in all villages whei’e there are not more than two 
ordinary headmen. Present incumbents, however, are to retain 
for their lives their position and emoluments. The indms as 
they fall in will be funded and redistributed as yeomen grants 
(sufaid poshi indmj to deserving lambardars or zamindars. 

The patwari is a revenue official who is responsible for the The village ac- 
maintenance and preservation of all village records affecting 
the land revenue estates in his circle. He also has other duties 
to perform, which are ordered in accordance with instructions 
issued from time to time by the superior revenue authorities of 
the province. He is appointed by the Collector, and is entirely 
under his control. A cess on the land revenue of Es. 5-4-0 
per cent, is levied over the whole district, and is separately 
funded. This goes to meet the pay of the patwaris, which 
varies from Es. 10 to Es. 14 per mensem, the pay of the kanungo 
agency, and the coat of the instruments and stationery used by 
them. A patwari’s circle comprises a fixed number of revenue 
estates, which varies according to their size. In this district 
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there are 2, -525 revenue estates and 1,750.937 survey numbers 
or fields. The total number of patwaris has been recently 
raised from 384 to 403; the average number of estates and of 
. survey fields to each patwari is now, therefore, 6 and 4,345, 

. respectively. 

A large proportion of the population of every village con- 
sists of the class known as kamhi or aep! which includes both 
farm-hands and artisans, each section of whom have well- 
defined duties to perform and a recognised tariff of wages. 
The word sp.p was originally a general term for the work of all 
these dependants, but is now indifferently applied both to the 
duty and the remunei-ation. The relations of the hamins with 
the landowners are regulated by immemorial custom ; but they 
are now going through a process of modification owing to the 
intense pressure of the people on the soil, the spread of educa- 
tion, and the tendency towards Christianity on the part of the 
lowest and most nuinerous section. 

'This section is called cliilhra, who is a sweeper orscaveuger 
by caste, and has hitherto been the indispensable servant 
of every zamiiular. At the census of 1891 in this district 87 
per cent, returned themselves as Hindus. These are the least 
enterprisiug of the caste, as a rule, or at any rate the least 
iuclined to quarrel with their lot. Twelve per cent, are returned 
as Musalmans. When they embrace Islamism they call them- 
selves MusalH. The only respect in which the MusalH differs 
from the Hindu sweeper is that ho is circumcised and abstains 
from carrion. Nearly I per cent, are Sikhs, who are known by 
the term Mazbis. 'J'hey are cleaner, braver and more intelli- 
gent than the other.s, aud arc strict adherents of their adopted 
faith. They form the bulk of the recruits in our Pioneer 
regiments and make plucky soldiers. But the returns of Mazbi 
and Christian Chuhras are not very reliable, as the followers 
of the Hikh aud Christian religion are never very anxious to 
parade their hereditary caste. The Churas are, qua agricultural 
occupations, divided into two classes. The Athri Chuhra is the 
servant or serf of the zamindar, and rarely does any house work, 
being employed entirely in the fields. He has to plough and 
irrigate ttie laud, carry nianufe, attend to the cattle, and do the 
hardest part of the threshing and winnowing. He does in fact 
all the hardest and most disagreeable work which the zamindar 
would otherwise have to do himself. He can very rarely work 
for more than one family. In return the Athri gets his daily 
food aud one maund or Ifi topos per viani (local measure) of all 
cereals at harvest. He receives also one blanket and one pair 
of shoes a year. The Sepi Chuhra serves two or more families. 
He is the scavenger of the house and byre, he makes most of the 
dung fuel, assists with the cattle, aud takes his share of har- 
vest operations. Ho is expected to run messages and make 
himself generally useful. When employed iu purely agricul- 
tural work, ho gets his daily food, ^ud at each harvest receives 2 

per mdni of grain. The Chuhras share the flesh and hides 
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of the cattle whicli die, but have to supply a certain amount of Chapter III, D. 

untanned-leather every year. 

Village Commoni* 

'I'he Icumhdr, or potter, makes all the earthenw are or bricks ties and Tenures- 
required by tlie zamiudar. In well-irrigated tracts lie has to Knmhar. 
keep the wells supplied with the small earthen pots ff.ind) 
which lift the water. He is ahso the carrier of the country and 
keeps donkeys. Ho has to carry grain within the village area, 
and bring to the village grain bought elsewhere. lie also 
carries manure and fuel. AVhero there i.s a well he gets one 
headload of maize and one of rice and one maund of lice grain 
at the autumn harvest. In the rabi harvest he gets one-oighth 
of an acre of standing wheat, six headloads of wheat and three 
headloads of barley per well. He does not rank high in the 
social scale, as he has so much to do with manure. 


The foil dr, or ironsmitli, is, with the carpenter, a very im- Lobar, 
portant person, as all iron-work, such as the manufacture and 
repair of agricultural implements, has to ho done by him. 

The iron and charcoal used in his work are always supplied 
by the zamiudars. In the kharif ho is paid like the potter, 
but he is specially paid while the cane-press is at work, and 
gets the last plucking of the cotton fields. In the vabi he gets 
three headloads of wheat, three of barley, and one-sixteenth of 
an acre of standing wheat. The lohdra are an enterprising 
class, and they and the tarkhdns have much in common. They 
take readily to cultivation when they have the opportinity. 

The tarkhdn, or carpenter, has to make and repair all Tarkhan, 
wooden agricultural implements and household furriture. He 
receives the same wages as the lohur at both harvests, but his 
.share of rice and spring cereals is larger. He is specially paid for 
the wood-work of a well or the indigenous caue-press. While 
the latter is at work, he gets one find of cane-juice and one ser 
of molasses a day, and receives his daily food while repairing a 
well. 

The water-carrier when termed wdcMf is always a Musal- MaohW or Jhlvrar. 
m4n, and when he calls himself a jhiwar is generally a Hindu. 

The main duty of this class is to carry water to the houses, or 
fields, or wherever it may be required. They are helped in 
their labours by their women, who supply most of the village 
midwives. The Hindu jhiwar, who is known as kahar 
further south, acts as palanquin bearer, and is supposed to 
have the monopoly of the transport trade which is carried on 
the shoulders. He receives small customary dues at each 
harvest. These vary all over the district. He is always paid 
separately in cash when he does transport work. 

There are a number of other menials, who are also paid by Other menial*, 
customary dues at harvest, liut these are small in amount, 
and vary a good deal in different tracts. These are the ndi, 
or harher, jiild ha, or weaver, the mochi, or shoemaker, and the 
c.hh 'imha, or waslierman. Most of these used to receive a small 
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Village Conunnni 
ties and Tenures- 

Other meniaU. 


plot of land at the spring harvest, but this custom is dying out. 
The barber is the best paid of all, as he is a most important 
person at weddings and funerals, and his wife receives dues 
of her own at these social ceremonies. Besides these less im- 
portant menials, there is a class of men who have special duties 
to perform on special occasions, and in return have to be paid 
out of the common grain heap. The more important are the 
mirastl, or village bard, the Brahmin, nldma or Musalmdn 
spiritual guide, fakir, parohit, or Hindu priest, and the harwdla, 
or watchman. 


Altogether the agriculturist, who has a respect for the 
traditions and customs of his forefathers, has to disburse a very 
large percentage of his harvest before it ever leaves the thresh- 
ing-floor. This percentage is heaviest where there are wells, 
and lightest in the high unirrigated tracts. 

Petty village In most villages one or more persons, who are looked on 
grantees. as the dependents of the proprietary body, receive concessions 

from that body, as a whole, in return for service. The nature 
of these concessions varies. Sometimes the land is leased to 
the grantee at a favourable rent, or on condition of payment 
of revenue only ; sometimes the owner cultivates and pays the 
revenue, making over the produce to the grantee ; while 
.occasionally the grant consists of the rights of property in the 
land, which, subject to the usual incidents, such as responsibility 
for revenue and the like, vest in the person performing certain 
specified services at such time, and for so long as he performs 
them. These grants are most commonly made to village menials 
and watchmen on condition of, or in payment for, services 
rendered ; to attendants at temples, mosques, shrines, or village 
rest-houses, so long as they perform the duties of the post ; and 
for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, teachers at religious 
schools, and the like. 

Trangfera of land. Statistics of land transfers are given in I'able No. XXXII. 

Since annexation 5 per cent, of the land under cultivation has 
been sold outright, and 2-3 per cent, of such land has been 
mortgaged with possession. 

,Sales have been most common in the Baya and Pasrur tahsils, 

and fewest in Daska and 
Zafarwal. The table in the 
margin gives the details 
of sales in the different 
tahsils, expressed in per- 
centages on the cultivated 
area. It will be seen that 
in Zafarwal, Sialkot and 
Ba'^ka ' 1 alf of the sales 
have been to zamindars 
and half to Ttionev-lenders. 
In Eaya and P.isiur the majority of the vendees are z.uiiiiidar.«. 


Talisil. 

To 7.1- 
luindjirs. 

To j 
money- J 
lenders. | 

1 

Total. 

Zafarttal 

1 

1 i 

2 

Kava 


2 1 

7 

Paarur 

4 

2 1 

G 

Siiiikot 

2 

2 1 

4 

Daska 


1 1 

1 

o 

District ... 


2 ! 

5 
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zammdar sells his land, however indebted he may be Chapter III, D. 
unless as a last resource. Sales are generally due to one of 
two causes. Several are by original owners who have been 
1 uined by reckless living or gambling, and there are many Transfer* of land 
instances of men whose hobliiigs were too small for their support, 
and who preferred to cut off their connection with their homes 
and emigrate iu search of work. Fictitious sales by childless 
ju'oprietors are also not uncommon. 

Details of the areas mortgaged, as recorded in our papers, 

are given in the margin, 
expressed in percentages 
on the total cultivated 
area. Nearly a quarter 
of the whole cultivated 
area of the district is 
thus in the hands of 
aliens, and only in one 
tahsil, Zafarwal, is the 
total mortgaged to 
zamtndurs larger than 
that mortgaged to money-lenders. Most of the transactions are 
true alienations due to the pinch of necessity. Where the land 
is mortgaged to a zamindar, the mortgagee either cultivates the 
land himself, or by some tenant other than the mortgagor. 

Wliere the mortgagee is a money-lender, however, he prefers to 
keep the mortgagor on as his tenant. He knows that the latter 
is ceteris pnribiis more likely to get a good harvest out of the 
land than any other tenant ; he t'an usually get him to pay a 
higher rate of rent than an outsider would agree to ; and he 
has still the mortgagor’s finauces in his power. The old account 
is kept open, and can, as is too often the case, ho freely mani- 
pulated. 

The following remarks on land transfers and general 
indebtedness are taken from the report of the revision of 
settlement just completed : — 

In 1865 both the zamindura anr] the money-leiulers had hardly begun to 
realise the stability of tenare assured to the former by the British rule, and the 
consequent largo increase in the value of the security they could offer jn the event 
of their requiring loans. There was, therefore, np to that date little alienation of 
land either by way of sale or mortgage. Since then the process of expropriation 
of the old landowning classes has gone on briskly. The causes for this are similar 
to those which have opeiated in tlie other districts of the Punjab, and are well 
known. Briefly, they are the rise since ^Ikh times in the money value of land ; the 
absence of education among the zamind.Trs ; the change in the relations to the 
agriculturists of the bani'ihs, who li.ivc advanced so far in position and power 
in the eyes of the law ; the enormous increase in litigation; the rise in the stand- 
ard of comf<)rt and living; and, most important of all, the general tendency of our 
complicated legal system to handicap unfairly the man who has neither brains 
nor capital. As a rule, when a small p'-nsant proprietor once engages in litiga- 
tion with a money-lender, he takes on lnm^elf a load which he can never shake 
off. Kven if he wins he li to inenr lo avy liabilitie««, which the proceeds of.his 
small holding are rarely sufficient to discharge, so in any case the spoils of vic- 
tory rest with the sahukiii*. 


Tahsil. 

To 

zaniiii- 

dars. 

To 

money- 

lenders. 

Total. 

Zafarwal 

13 

11 

34 

Raya 

11 

13 

23 

■ Pasrur 

11 

14 

25 

Sialkot 

0 

11 

20 

Daska 


15 

24 

Uistriet 

lu 

13 

23 
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In addiLinn to the liabilities of the zamindars, represented by mortgaged 
land, there is a laigo amount of floating debt unsecured by any assets. During 
the progress ufthis settlement, an attempt was made to estimate the total of these 
unsecured advances Full details are given in the printed assessment reports. 
It is sufficient to note here that the returns give a total for the district of 65 
lakhs. Tlio annual rate of int^Test for this class of debt is naturally large, but 
even if it be assumed to be only 12 per cent., it amounts to over half the present 
revenue dfunand. In reality not half the amount of inteiest is ever paid 
in cash or kind, d he money-lender goes ou debiting the unpaid balance to the 
account of his debtor, taking care to strike a fresh account every year. Then 
when he considers the proper limit has been reached, he proceeds to take steps 
i ) get within his o\va control any unencumbered land the zamindar may still 
P 'jsess, and the ruin of the latter is assured. 
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CHAPTER IV- 

PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 

SECTION A— AGRICULTURE, ARBORICULTURE, 

AND LIVE-STOCK. 

Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and Chapter IV, A- 

irrigation and for Government waste laud ; wliilo the rainfall 

is shown in Tables Nos. Ill and IIIA and H. Table No. XVII Agriculture, 

shows statistics of Government estates. Table No. XX gives 

the areas under the principal staples, and Table No. XXI the Lire-itoch. 

average yield of each. Statistics of live-stock will be found in 

Table No. XXII. Further statistics are given under their 

various headings in the subsequent paragraphs of this chapter. 

Land tenures, tenants, and rent, and the employment of field 
labour are subjects which have already been noticed in Chapter 
III. 

In the following table the area in acres under cultivation 
at the three regular settlements is contrasted : — 


Tabeil. 

1854. 

1865. 

1892-93. 

Zftfarwal ... ... . . 

142,472 

143,330 

159,225 


139,206 

141,766 

194,253 

Pasrtir 

146,147 

159,997 

189.541 

Sislkot 

109,419 

189,423 

208,678 

Dask» 

140,183 

141,102 

184,381 

Total District 

737,432 

775,618 

936,078 


The increase in the first eleven years was 5 per cent., and 
in the second period, which has just expired, 21 per cent. There 
are now 323,020 acres of waste left, 161,045 acres, or 50 per 
cent., of which are returned as culturable. But the estimate 
of culturable waste has been too generously framed. Much of 
the waste has been thus shown as it could be cultivated under 
certain altered conditions, such as the extension of canal irriga- 
tion. These, however, are unlikely to occur, there is at present 
no reason to suppose that there will be any appreciable 
extension of the cultivated area in the future. 

The principal soils known to the people, classified accord- Soils, 
ing to their character aiid without reference to their means of 
irrigation, are as follows ; — 

Rohi is a hard clay found in or near a depression where the 
surface drainage gathers, it is generally of a dark colour, but 
the poor roht of the SiMkot and Zafarwal tahsils has a yellow- 
ish tinge. It has great productive capacity, but requires con- 
stant irrigation. But as it is always found in lowlying tracts, the 
crops grown in it are exposed to the risk of damage from floods. 
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The best rohi ie, wherever possible, put under vice. Rohi is 
found chiefly in the south of the D.iska, Pasriir and liaya tahsils. 

Kalardthi is, as the name signifies, more or less impregnated 
with saltpetre. It is a hard, non-absorbent clay, which requires 
nearly as much irrigation as rohi, although it is considerably 
less fertile. It is found in varying quantities all over the dis- 
trict, but is most prevalent in the southern half. Raya possesses 
the largest proportion of this soil. 

Maim is a good loam, firm as a rule, but its consistency 
varies with the amount of sand present. It is fairly retentive 
of moisture. It is ruddy m colour, an i m fijund principally in 
the Charkhri circles of Sialkot, Da^-ka and Pasriir. 

Dosdhi is an clastic term. Pliil.dogli iilly it moans something 
about which there may be two opinions. 1 n this district it usually 
means a sandy loam inferior in coi:-i'tcnc\ to iiiaiia and not so 
retentive of moisture as darp. i\lo,t of the soil is found 

in the northern parts of tlie district other than the central 
dorsal tract. 

Darp is a rich, light loam, naturally moist and requiring 
little irrigation. It is easily tilled, and even in years of light 
rainfall it yields good harvest of cane and wheat without the 
help of artificial watering. This soil is confined to a large 
tract on the eastern border of the district. 

R/iarari is a dry, brittle soil, which requires constant irriga- 
tion owing to the rapid subsoil drai nage. It is lacking in consis- 
tency owing to the absence of clay. It is the peculiarity of the 
central high plateau, which stretches from the Jammu hills as 
far as Pasrdr. 

The soils in Bajwat have peculiar names of their own. 
Ro$li is a combination of light rohi and saud, which, given good 
manure, bears excellent crops. Chhnndu is the name given by 
the traus-Chenab Rajputs to land annually submerged by run- 
ning water. It is a peaty soil, largely mixed with sand. 

The waste of this district is for the most part either 
kallar, soil so impregnated with salino m it ter as to be absolutely 
sterile ; or rakkar, a thin sandy sod, w hic'h can support only 
the hardiest shrubs. 

The percentages of irrigated and uuirrigated area, calculat- 
ed on the total area under 
cultivation, are shown m 
the margin. It is, unfor- 
tunately, impossible to 
give a comparative state- 
ment for differentperiods, 
as the method of classi- 
fying the cultivated area 
according to irrigation 
has not always been the 
same. 


Tahsll. 

Irrigated 

area. 

liiiirrigated 

area. 

ZafarnsI 

370 

62-4 

Rsjit 

603 

49 7 

Paardr 

555 

44-5 

Sialkot 

468 

63-2 

Daeka 

80 8 

10-2 

District 

66 2 

43-8 
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Of the total area at present recorded as irrigated, 90 7 per 
cent, is served hv specially constructed water-lifts, wliicli in the 
vast majority or cases take the form known as the Persian 
wheel Tliere aie now 20,035 wells in this district, which are 
all woi'ked by the Persian wheel. This is a rattier elaborate 
apparatus, and may be briefly^ described as follows, b'loso to 
one side of the well two strong mud walls {channds) are built 
about 6 feet high and 16 feet apart. These are joined by a 
thick powerful beam (shahlir or wolla). Midway between this 
beam and the ground a horizontal cogged wheel (dliol) is sus- 
pended on an axle {tir); the upper end of the axle revolving in a 
hole in the beam, and the lower in a socket (hharu-anni) fixed 
into the ground. Between this wheel and the well’s mouth is 
another wheel {chiihal<li) . This is suspended in a vertical posi- 
tion, half of it being sunk in a pit {khaddi). It revolves on a shaft 
about 8 feet long [lath), one eud of which revolves in a socket 
close to the lower bed of the other axle. The other end rests 
on a large beam {jhallan), which is laid trausver.sely across the 
well’s mouth. The rim of this wheel, which is furthest away 
from the well, is fitted with strong wooden teeth [buria), 
which catch the cogs of the horizontal wheel. A third 
wheel {hair) completes the lifting portion of the appa- 
ratus. It is suspended vertically over the mouth of 
the well, half of it being below the level of the well-mouth, 
on the same big shaft which passes through the centre of the 
second wheel. Over this wheel there is hung a continuous 
rope ladder [mdhl) made in this di.strict of cane fibre, with cross 
sticks a foot apart. It is made long enough to reach a little 
way below the water level. iSmall earthernware pots (tlnd) 
are tied on to the cross sticks (arert) of the rope by sliort strings 
{uiarh!). The first wheel, or fl/ioi, has a slanting beam [qdhdi) 
fixed to its upper rim. A pair of oxen or buffaloes are yoked to 
this and driven round in a small circle, the centre of which is the 
axle of the dhol, and the perimeter of which on the well side passes 
between the second and third wheels. This circle is called the 
Parana. As the oxen go round all three wheels revolve, each 
pot on the bdir comes up full. As it turns to descend again, it 
empties itself into a trough (pdrckhd). From this trough 
another long trough {nhdr) conducts the water into a reservoir 
(aula), from which it is drawn oS into the irrigation channels. 

This is a cumbrous apparatus, and the loss of power from 
friction is enormous. With the exception of this drawback, it is 
admirably suited for the purpose for which it was originally 
designed, and as yet the zamindars have seen no other 
contrivance which they consider will give them as good results 
with a less expenditure of force. The cost of the appa- 
ratus varies from Rs. 40 to Ks. 50, and it lasts for years. The 
»hatir, dhol, chauhakli and their component parts last for 15 
years, if well made. The lath and iair rarely survive more 
than three or four years. When the well is in regular work, 
the rope ladder has to be replaced every two months. 
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Chapter IV, A. The constrnction of a well is animportaiit event in a village. 

. — ~ I]i most parts of the district the zami'ndar employ’s a well diviner 

Arl^^ictSture and 'I’his man is. mm-e oftener than not, a water-carrier by 

Live-stock- caste, and is supjtnsed to work by the aid of nnseen spirits. 

Well irrigation. ^Vhen a likely spot is found, a circular pit (par) is dug about 10 
feet in diameter. Earth is excavated until water appears, the 
digging being generally carried out by hired or borrowed 
labour. While this is going on the village carpenters make a 
large cylinder {chnk) of her wood for choice. This has a rim 
about 2 feet broad. It is placed on the pit, and gradually built 
up with bricks, fastened with cement, till a huge cylinder from 
18 to 25 feet high is ready. This cylinder is roofed over with 
strong boards, a large square opening being loft in the centre. 
The professional well-sinkers ( <o5ai. of whom there are gene- 
rally four, then begin their w(>rk. They descend through the 
hole in the roof of the masonry cylinder and dig atvay the earth 
and sand from below its base. For this purpose they use a 
huge ii'on shovel (chhamh), which is suspended from above by a 
rope running over a pulley. The work i.s very hard, as the 
shovel itself is no small weight, and the sinkers, who stand in 
water and mud, have to throw their whole tveight on to it, so 
as to drive it well into the earth. When the shovel is full it 
is pulled up, and the earth is either tlnown outside cr piled on to 
the platform to add weight to the chak. This w-ork goes on, 
the chak sinking slowly, nutii the water stratum is reached. 
The cost of sinking a well naturally vaiies according to the depth 
of the spring level, the geological furmatiou of the soil which is 
dug through, and tlie extent to w'hich the owner and his follow- 
ing assist in the operation. It may be roughly calculated, 
however, that it costs from Ks. 120 in alluvial tracts to Rs. 50C 
in the higli lands oil the border of the Bharai i tind Charkhri 
circles near the centre of the district. 

The first digging costs more wlten carried out by borrowed 
labour, as the zamindar lias to give all the men collected for the 
purpose food daily. This consists of wheat or rice, some meat 
and unrefined sugar. IVhoii hired labour is employed the 
work is done tlirough :i c uitractor, w-ho gets one rupee for 
every 18 inches of depth. 'J be owner has to provide both the 
wood for tliG chak and the biicks. The latter are small, and 
cost about Rs. 3 per tlioii.-aiid. d'he fuel for the kiln is also 
supplied by the zamindar ; tlie potter gets his daily food till 
the kiln is ready ; and the day the kiln is fired he receives one 
sheep, some flour, molas.'-es and oil. About 3,000 bricks are 
consumed in every eighteen inches of depth. 

I ho men who hiiild the bricks on tlic cydinder get their 
daily food, and, in addition, one rupee for every 18 inches of the 
brick-work. I he well-sitikers are paid best of all. They get 
the best food the zamindar can give them, together with sweet- 
meats and tobacco, and one iiipee for every eighteen inches 
that the cylinder sinks below the water level. The foregoing 
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description applie.s to a well meant to be worked by a single 
wheel. Double-wheeled wells co.st about 30 per cent, more, but 
they are very rare in this district. It is difficult to fix 
the average age of a well. If repaii"-- are carried out, whenever 
necessary, a well will last for 100 years ; but in some tracts, 
like the low-lying Nianda circle of Sialkot, the Darp country to 
the east and parts of Zafarwal, well.s rarely last more than 40 
years, and sometimes fall in after 15 years. 

Dnlined (kach/i) wells are met with principally in the north 
of the Zafarwal tahsil and in the Degh valley. They aie never 
meant to be more then temporary contrivances, and frequently 
do not reach the .'spring level. A small pit is dug, about C feet in 
diamei'er, and as soon as water is reached the sides of the pit 
are rivetted with the hahekar slirub [Principia utilis) and cotton 
stalks (hanchhitti). This revetment, which is called mutha, has 
to be renewed three or four times every year. A well of this kind 
can be made in three or four days, and, if the zamindar and 
his menials give the labour, the cost is trifling. It lasts from 
four to six years. 

The lift is usually the contrivance known as the dhenkli. 
This is a long pole, which is biilanced on a fulcrum by a weight 
of earth and stones on the lower end, and a rope is attached 
to the top, and this has a bucket on the other end. The jhalldr is 
a Persian wheel erected on the high bank of a river, on the 
edge of a village pond or a chhnmbh. Small wheels, which are 
merely miniature copies of the hair portion of a Persian wheel, 

- are sometimes used on the edge of village ponds or the banks of 
small streams. These are called hathren or latreri, according 
as they are tvorked by hands or feet. 

Where well-irrigation is not alv'’ays available, or the fields 
to be irrigated are higher than the wells, reservoir water is 
sometimes lifted by what is known as the jhatta process. Two 
men stand on either side of a small hole, into which the water 
flows, and tos.s it up in a basket, wliich is swung between them. 
It is a very laborious and fatiguing work. Where the neces- 
sary lift is not .so high the apj);irarus known as chambnl is often 
used. This consists of a buffalo hide stretched on a wooden 
frame shaped like a shovel, with rai.se<l edges. It works on a 
fulcrum placed on the pilgeof the hole where the water is. The 
front dips into the water, and the man wdio is working it then 
steps on to the back. Ilis weight tilts the chambal up, and the 
water flows out through the back on to the land. 

On well iri igated lauds the custom is to water the fields 
first. When the water has sunk into the soil, the land is i 
ploughed up five or six times, and then it receives another 
watering. In a short time, when the proper amount of moisture 
is present in the soil, the seed is sown. The laud is immediately 
ploughed over twice, and then harrowed. Each field is next 
divided into beds from 6 to 10 feet square, which are divided 
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Cliapter lY, A- 

AgriOTJlture, 
ArboricTiltiiTe asd 
Live-Btock. 

S^Btem of cqUIth- 
tion on ehihi Inodi. 


from eaoh oilier by small ri(lge.s, '.rin’s arrangement made tp 
secure Bysteraatic inigatiou of tlie field in the future. The field 
is then left alone for about three weeks, after which it receives 
another watering, ksubseqnent irrigation depends on the 
particular crop and the amount of rain which may fall before 
the reaping begins This procedure is followed with all the 
ordinary crops, but vice requiies special irrigation. 


Some attempt at regulating the rotation of crops and the 
maintenance of fallows is possilile only on chdhi lands where 
the irrigation is secure ; but the whole system of cultivation in 
tliis district is so complicated by the size of the holdings, that, 
as a matter of fact, the crops do not follow each other in any 
strict order, and the existence of fallows depends more on personal 
than agricultural considerations. Only a very^ general sketch, 
therefore, of the customary rotation of crops in average years 
is possible. Wheat is generally followed by wheat, or, if the soil 
be rich and manure plentiful, by maize or cotton. The latter 
are succeeded by j'oivdr, sinji, moth or rape. Rice is grown on 
the low rohi lands. Occasionally it is succeeded by finji, maina, 
or even barley, but usually' the land lies fallow till the next 
rice crop is sown. Fitdds near the well or the village site are 
put under sugarcane, wliich is followed hy jpwdr or moth, or lies 
fallow for six months for wlieat. Some of the best wheat land 
lies fallow for a time, and is followed by cane or cotton. Cane 
sometimes follows cotton, but the result is a poor crop. Mustard 
is usually sown along with the spring cereals. 


Byetemof caUiva- The flooded laud which has to bear ci ops is ploughed as 
tion on eaiirfba InnilB. jg enough to 

admit of being tuiiicd up. The number of first ploughings 
varies with the c.xtent to which weeils and gra'^sos are present. 
As soon as the soil is clear, the seed is sown and ploughed over 
tw'ice. Tlip laud is then harrowed, after which process it is 
left alouo till harvest. 'I'he system of rotation is much the same 
as on well irrigated lands, but in the paits most affected by 
the river, it is largely modified by changes in the composition 
of the soil owing to the actiou of water. 


System of oultiva- As soon as the crops ou uiiirrigated lands have been cut 
tion on bdrdnflBndB. the latter are at ouce ploughed up in order to fit it for the 
reception of the next nun that may fall. After rain it is 
ploughed as often as possible before the seed is sown. When 
the autumn rains are coming to an end, the fallow gets 
a final ploughing, and is then smoothed down by a heavy 
beam being dragged across it. This jum ctss smooths and 
consolidates the surface, which thus intercepts the strong 
heat of the sun and prevents evaporation of moisture. A field 
treated in this way will retain moisture for a month on the 
average. Cane usually follows maize. 'J'he laud then lies 
fallow for wheat, but as on other soils wheat usually follows 
wheat. The owners of large holdings grow joudr or moth 
after wheat, and then keep the land vacant for two harvests. 
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Petty owners abstain as mucb as possible from putting any Chapter ly, A- 
of their fields under two crops in the year, so as to secure a good . 

spring harvest. Jowdr, autumn pulses and sesamum are , Agric^ure, 

null , ’ ' ■ Arboriculture and 

louoweu by barley, rnassar, tanimira or gram, tjane, maize Live-stock- 

and cotton are sown sparingly if the season is unfavourable. System of cultiva- 

tioQ on bdrdni lands. 

Sowing is carried out generally by throwing the seed Sowing, 
broadcast (chhdttdh). The sower has a cloth with the seed 
hung over his left arm. He walks up and down the field, 
scattering the seed, as he goes, with his right hand, each handful 
being exhausted in three throw.«. Sowing by drill (ndl!) is 
carried out only in unirrigated tracts when the rains have been 
feeble and there is little moisture in the soil. Few zamindars in 
this district keep their own stock of seed. The majority get 
their wants supplied by their village bankers. 

The same description of plough is used all over the dis- Ploughing, 
trict, and is universally known as hal. With the exception of 
the coulter, it is made entirely of wood. The ))loughshare 
(Jcur) is a strong, flat piece of wood, generally htkar. It is broad 
at the back and centre, but gradually tapers to a point. The 
iron coulter [phala) is fitted lightly on to tliis point by an iron 
ring {kundn}. At the centre of the ploughshare a stout wooden 
shaft (hal) is fixed. In ttie point of junction it stands at right 
angles to the share, hut two or three inches higher it curves 
round over the coulter. It is fixed into the share by an iron wedge 
(khddi) on one side, and a wooden wedge (ojy) on the other. The 
upper part of this shaft is straiglit, and is called the ndll. 'I'he 
iidli is spliced on to another, and more slender shaft •ftanhdn) 
by two strong iron nails. The upper part of this shaft is 
fastened to the yoke by a wooden pin (kill!), and by a rope 
[hnlhan, uall or nurd). Another shaft (iangi) is driven into the 
share a little way behind the (og) wedge. This rises straight 
out of the share for about three feet. On the top is a hand- 
piece [hath'i'i, which the ploughman holds in oue linnd to guide 
the plough, and presses down to keep the coulter below the 
surface. The jmke (panJdH) has three divisions. 'I’he necks of 
the two animals employed to drag the plough pass throngli the 
outer divisions of the yoke, the main shaft of the plough being 
tied in the centre, 'i'he outer bars (arli) of the yoke are 
removeable in order to allow of its being passed over the heads 
of the cattle. 

'Phe coulter penetrates from three to eight inches into the 
ground, according as it is a first or later ploughing. Usually 
big fields are ploughed in sections up and down, but smaller 
fields are ploughed in narrowing circles. In the latter even 
the plougliing begins at the outside of the field, and the course, 
as is the practise on the well track, is always a left-hand one. 

The importance of frequent ploughing is recognized everywhere, 
but, as a general rule, the cultivated area is uot ploughed as 
often as it ought to be. 
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One prominent feuluro in tlie agricultural operations of 
this district is the use of the i), called in Bajwat the patt. 

^ 'I’liis is a lieavv beuin of wooil from 10 to 12 feet long, 2 feet 
thick, and 2 feet broad. It has a peg at each end, to which 
ropes are fastened. The-se are attaclied to a yoke passing 
over the neck of cattle. The nohdya is drawn by two pairs of 
cattle, with one driver for each pair. The drivers stand on the 
sohnga to give it adilicional weight, and steady themselves by 
holding on to the tails of the cattle. This rolling process 
pulverises the clods, consolidates the surface of the soil, and 
covers up the seed. 

The jundra is a rake used for making the ridges between 
the irrigation beds on ehdlii lands or temporary water leads 
from tlie well. It is rather too large and heavy for one man 
to use by liirnstdf. It consists of a long handle [mandal) with 
a small cross stick at the foot, into which the teeth {kill'is) are 
fitted. Ualf way up the shaft there is a small handle. One 
man grasps the handle with one hand, and the upper part of 
the rake with the other, and presses the teeth into the soil. His 
partner faces him, and pulls the rake towards himself by a rope 
attached to the foot. 

The pnrdni is a wooden goad used for driving the cattle. 
When it lias thongs attached, it is called tarul. 

The kuh'i is an iron mattock, with a short wooden handle 
fixed at an angle of oO degrees It is constantly in use for 
all kimls of digging, lor coarse weeding, and every kind of 
operation which necessitates the moving of earth. The rambd 
is an iron spud, perfectly flat, worked by a small handle. It 
has a sharp edge, and is used for cutting grass and weeding. 
The khurpa is another kind of spud, hut it is longer and 
narrower than the rauiha. It is generally used for weeding 
in the standing c dtou and maize. I’he ddtr'i is a curved sickle 
nearly two feet long with teeth like a .saw, and is used for 
cutting the crop.s or gra-is. The ddfri is known as dnrdti in 
Hajwat. The ramh't, is a broad pointed sickle, used chiefly for 
weeding the rice fields I’he pnri.hi is a sickle with a sharp edge 
and a stiaiglit hau'ilo. It is used lor hedging work, and in 
the north of the distiict for cutting up the stalks of sugar-cane. 

I he loka is an iron chopper fixed into a straight wooden handle. 
It is used for chojipiiig fodder. 

The pitchfork most commonly met with is tarnngli. It 
lias seven iirono’s and is used for tossinjr, tiirnintr and uratheriiio;' 
the crops on the thresliini^-floor. 'ihie sdhnga is anotlier pitch- 
fork, with only two prongs. '['Up kdnta, or Bajwat knnda, is 
a long stick with a curved peg attacheil, and is used in thresh- 
ing out rice. 

The carts in this district are all built on one pattern, 
but those used for field-work are lighter in make than those 


Carts. 
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wliicli are designed for traffic on roads. The body of the Chapter IVi A. 

cart is a triangular frame {gndh) of lieavv klknr or tall, beams. . . T 

{paurl or 2 ido) . d'liese are about 4 feet apai t at the back, and 

are joined by a thinner beam {dandd\. Tliey are joined at the Live-stock- 

front by a piece of wood called mahia. 'J’lie Viottom of the 

cart is made of planks nailed to the frame-wf>rk. The axle 

passes under the centre of the cart, and the wheels are broad 

and cumbrous. 'I’hey have twelve spokes each. The walls of 

the cart vary with the nature of the load. Generally upright 

pieces of wood are fixed into the fra»ne-work. These are 

joined with cross bars, ropes, nets or matting, as the load 

requires. 

The whole wood-work of a cart costs from Us. 12 to Us. 15- 
A cart can carry up to 50 tnaunds, but four bullocks are required 
when the load is over 2~) inannds or when the roads are very 
bad. The driver, who is gimorally the owner of the cart, sits 
on the portion of the frame between the wheel and pair of oxen, 
and adjusts his position so as to keep the cart balanced on the 
axle. Carts are most plentiful in the Bharari villages near can- 
tonments, 

It cannot bo said that the zamindars do not appreciate Manure, 
the great value of reinvigorating the soil by the application 
of manure, but manuring is the one branch of farm operations 
which is universally carried out in a haphazard fashion. The 
best and largest part of the valuable cattle-dung is, unfortu- 
nately, set apart for fuel, as the timber supply of the district 
is so deficient. Tlie chief manure used is a mixture of cattle 
sweepings, refuse fodder and litter, and the sweepings of the 
house and yard. This is known by the comprehensive term 
of “ pind di ruri.” All this refuse is tlirown in heaps outside 
the houses where it decays, and whence it is taken to the fields 
as required. At the time of attestation of the Wdjih-ul-nrz at the 
recent settlement, the customs as to the shares in these manure 
heaps were carefully recorded ; and it wms everywhere agreed 
to that the manure of the menial and non-agriculturists, if 
heaped on the common land of the village, is to be divided 
between the various co-sharers of the village, and similarly, 
if heaped on the common land of any particular subdivision, it 
is to be divided between the co-sharers of that subdivision 
only. As a matter of fact the lambardars and strongest co-sharers 
get all the shdmildt manure, and the weaker members 
of the community get nothing. The manure is allowed to 
lie in small heaps on the fields, and is spread and ploughed into 
the ground as soon as rain has fallen, or the laud has been 
artificially irrigated. The land all round the village site, 
thanks to the habits of the people, rarely requires the appli- 
cation of manure. It receives an ample supply of nightsoil. 

In some parts of the district the more intelligent zamindars 
stall their cattle during the hotter months iu a different 
part of a field that is fallow, every night. Thus in time every 
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Iklannre. 


Chapter IV, A- field gets its share of cattle droppings, and none 

; — of the fertilizing ammonia in the urine is lost. In the sontli- 

Agriculture, (]jg district aho, the Araius, who go in for garden culti- 

Arboricultnre and r In r .1 -i 

Live-stock. vat’on, use the saline etnorescence ot t tie soii as a manure tor 

onions, tobacco and pepper, to give them a sharp bitter 
ta^te. The value of bone manure is not t'et known, and every 
year tons of old bones are collected by the sweepers, who make 
a certain amount of money by disposing of them at different 
railway stations, whence they are carried to the coast for 
e.xpoi'tatioa. The amount of manure necessary every j'ear 
depends chiefly on the kind of crop which is to be raised, 
hut on the average 80 maunds an acre are sufficient. It is 
difficult to say how much of the cultivated area is regularly 
manured. All the cane, tobacco and finer sorts of vege- 
tables, most of the maize and cotton, and half the wheat 
and rice, receive manure ; so that about one-quarter of the 
crop-bearing area is annually niamired more or le.ss. But the 
distiici, as a whole, and particularly tlie unirrigated and flooded 
tiacts, does not receive nearly euougli manure for its require- 
ments. 


Harvest opera- All crops, except cotton and some vegetables which are 
plucked by hand, are cut with a sickle. The reaper usually 
squats on his heels, grasps in his left hand as much as it will 
hold, and cuts the stalks close to the ground. The cut crops 
are allowed to lie where they fall by the reaper, and are 
made into sheaves (hhdn) by the women and children, and 
tied with cane fibre. The kharif crops are generally liarve.sted 
by the zamiudars themselves, assisted only by their menials, 
hut laoour has generally to be hired in the spring. The hired 
reapers [Idwa) receive their wages in kind {Idi) one or two head- 
loads of wheat for every two men per diem. 


As soon as possible after the reaping [hitn'i) is finished, 
the stacks are brought to the threshing-floor. 'Plus is usually 
close to the village site, or just by a well. Of late years the 
district authorities have insisted on all the stacks of the village 
being heaped up close together, so that if one zamindar 
wishes tofire his neighbours’s ricks his own will go too. 'Phis 
custom has led to the threshing-floors being all collected 
close together. The threshing-floor {fir) is a circular piece 
of ground : the harder, the better. This is swept clear, and in 
well irrigated tracts the ground to a distance of 6 or 9 
feet from the centre is plastered with clay and cow-dung. The 
stacks to he threshed are taken from the rick (passa), close 
by and thrown on to the ground with a pitchfork. Two or 
more bullocks are then yoked together and driven round and 
round the circle. They drag after them a heavy hurdle (phald). 
This is a frame-work of heri wood, on which are placed branches 
of kikar, or some other thorny tree. On the top of these, 
again, there is a lot of straw, and the whole is weighted with 
stones or earth. The oxen drag this hurdle round and round 
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in a circle, and the attendants keep turning over the whole mass 
with a fork to bring the unthreshed parts to the surface. 
When the tlireshing is complete the whole mass is heaped up 
in the centre. The phald is used only for wheat, barley, or 
mixed wheat and barley. Rice, gram and pulses are threshed out 
by the process known as mehr degdh. One bullock has its head 
bent towards its tail and secured in that position by a rope. 
Two or three others are joined to it, and they are driven round 
in a circle. The work is specially hard on the bullock nearest 
the centre of the circle, who is called the mondhi, as he has 
to move round a very small circle in a cramped position. 
Sometimes rice is threshed by hand. A hole some 20 to 
30 inches deep is dug in the hard roki, and the small sheaves 
are beaten on the edge of this by hand till the husked grain 
has all been separated from the stalk. Maize cobs are removed 
by hand, and, like yottdr, are beaten with a stick. The cane 
stalks are prepared for the press by stripping with a sickle. 

The next process in the harvest is the winnowing [uddi). 
The first step is to thoroughly toss the threshed mass with 
a fork, and get as much chaft as possible blown away. The 
remainder (sendk) is then taken up in baskets [cha'di or chkajj), 
held above the head, and allowed to fall gradually to the ground. 
The wind takes away all the light powdered chaff. The heap 
on the ground is carefully sifted with a fine brush {mdvja) 
made of reeds. The grain is then heaped up, the heap 
being called hohl. There is still a certain amount of grain 
left mixed up with chaff and dirt. This residue (do;i) is 
kept back till the very last, and is given to the harvesters 
when the work is all done. The hotter the season and the 
stronger the wind, the more effectually and rapidly do the 
operations of threshing and winnowing progress. 

The rice grown in the district may be divided into three 
classes. The best kind, mushkan or bduhatli, forms only about 
15 per cent, of the total. It is cultivated chiefly in the rich 
rohi lands of Rdya and Pasrur and in the canal-irrigated parts 
of Bajwat. The second class comprises the average varieties, 
such as TnunyVyAona, &c., and is by far the largest, as it com- 
prises 60 per cent, of the total crop. The remainder of the 
area under rice produces the poorest kinds, chiefly dhdln, 
ratua, hard, and kharsu. The land put under this crop is well 
watered and ploughed in Ma}’’. It is then rolled. I he best 
varieties of rice are grown in nurseries {panlrl) and trans- 
planted when the shoots are about 8 inches high. This process 
is called Iduen. Bat the most of the rice is sown broadcast. 
After sowing or transplanting, the crop has to be constantly 
soaked. In fact water should stand in the field till the grain 
is almost ripe in the ear. There is generally only one weeding 
which is carried out at the end of August. Rice is cut at the 
end of October, and if the raius fail, the destruction of the 
harvest, which is not secui-ed by artificial irrigation, is certain. 
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Chapter IV, A- Pice straw (parull) is used as fodder only when there is nothing 
else to he had. It makes good stable litter. 

Agriculture, ‘ ..... 

Arboriculture and 11, -lize is a sensitive crop, and can stand over-irrigatiou no 

Live-stock. ought. It recpiires careful cultivation, and no 

staple l.'onefit.s more by constant ploughing. The ground 
should be watered and ploughed from eight to twelve times 
in June and the beginning of July, and should bo well manured. 
Alter the soving, the fields should be again ploughed and rolled, 
and water slionld be given once a week unless there is good 
rain. Usually the land is ploughed after the young plants 
have appeared and it should be weeded at least thrice before 
tbo harvest. Jackals, dogs and birds are fond of maize, and 
once the cuh.s begin to form, the fields have- to be carefully 
watched night and day. The stalk.s make poor fodder, usually 
liecause the}' are so much neglected, being left to rot in the 
fields. 

Cotton is grown on both irrigated and unirrigated lauds p 
but though it is more hardy than maize, it caunot stand 
prolonged drought. It is sown on hdrani lands in the end of 
Alarch, and on well lands some tiiiio dui'ing' April. The land 
is first of all ploughed aud rolled five or eight times, and then 
inauured when tl.iscan be done. It is ploughed once vhen 
the plants arc young, and is subseqmuitly weeded twice or thrice. 
Unless the rains aie good tho fiebis should bo irrigated, but 
e.xcessivo rain causes the bushes to rim to wood. Plucking 
Ijt'giris in November aud lasrs for two mouths. It is usually 
carried out on a IT'iday. TVlion the plucking is over, the wood 
is cut clos(‘ to the ground aud is used for fencing, thatching, 
or fuel. Cotton is often grown along with vegetables and 
meluiis, aud the trefoil fodder grass, known as senji, is generally 
sown among the bu.shos ju.'t before the earliest pods burst. 
The best cotton is grmvn in the well irrigated villages between 
the towns of Dasku and Sialkot. 

Jui'iii-. Lite great uiillef, known as Jnudr or rliarij is grown ex- 

ieusivcly for fodder. Very little is grown in this district for 
liumau consumplion. Jowdr is very rarely irrigated, and 
receives nothing like tho same attention as maize. The land 
is ploughed twice, and sometimes it gets one rolling. The seed 
is sown in July when the monsoon breaks. The standing crop 
is never weeded. It is often sown with pulses, such as moth, 
1)1 dng or mush. The crop is cut while green as it is wanted, and 
when most of a field has been reaped in this way, the cattle 
are turned in to graze. The stalks (idnda) make excellent 
fodder, which is much liked by the cattle, 

The land that is to bear sugar-cane cannot be ploughed 
too often. In this district the preparatory ploughings vary 
from ten to twenty, and tho ground is always manured. Cane 
is never grown fi’oni seed. Each year, when a field is reaped, 


Sugar-cane. 
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about 5 pel’ cent, of tlie stalks, wliicli are carefully selected, are Chapter IV, A- 
cut [matti) into length.s of about nine inches and buried in a pit. . ~ 

They are ready for planting in ahont three inontlis. 

taken out of the pit, they are placed kngthways in the ground Live-stock, 
and pressed down with the foot. The ground bearing- sugar- c, 
cane lias to be kept moist by steady’ irrigation when there is ■■ • 

no rain, but unirrigated cane is generally superior to that grown 
on well lands. Cane is planted usually in Marcli. It bas to bo 
weeded about five times before it comes to maturity. Cutting 
begins in December, after the rush of tlie kharif harvest 
operations aro over. It goes on intermittently for about 
three months, and sometimes tlie presses aro at work 
in Bajwat up to the end of March. IVfost of tlio cane is meant 
for tlie press, but in this district, where the cattle are, as a rule, 
stall fed, a considerahle propoition is given to the c.attlo when 
there is a scarcity of fodder, d'liere arc various kinds of cano 
grown in Sialkot. Panda is the large thick variety which is 
eaten raw. It is nsiinliy grown near large towns for 
sale in the bazars. It is a pnying crop wherever there 
is a market for its disposal, but the costs of cultivation 
are enormously liigh. ilie varieties known as Ja'itha and 
aie really tlie same. They aro very popular in the Darp 
tract, as thev make good unrefined sutrar. Iho Bajwnt soil 
does not suit them so well. Kdtha and /.('ihri do not give a largo 
outturn, but the gnr is always very sweet. Treru is thicker than 
the foregoing. The stalk is a bright green, marked with dark 
coloured slight cracks : hence its name. It gives a heavy 
outturn, but its gnr is not very sweet, d’he dhnuln variety is 
common in well irrigated tracts. Its stalks are long and thick, 
and are dark red in colour. dlfnidAnl is still thicker, but is very* 
soft and gives a heavy’ yield of juice. When cano is grown for 
fodder the sahdrn! and dfst kinds are used. These .are never 
pressed. Tlie fjuality’ of cane depends very’ mneh on tlie soil 
which bears it. The best cane is grown on the rich darp soil 
in Raya, but both rolii and ma.ira soils are also favourable. 

Curiously eriougli the riclily’ manured fields round the village 
site bear a very poor class of canc, although the outturn in 
Aveiglit is enormous. 

C5 


When the cano is cut the green tops {<'<g or phid) 
are broken off and the sheaths {rhhot] of the stalk are stripped 
with a sickle. The cutting {wddhi) and stripping [chheli] 
processes are perform’d by the zamindfir and bis servants, who 
receive a, share of the green tops, which are used as fodder, and 
a few stalks. The stalks are at once carried to the place 
where the press {helna) has been set up. This place [gnrhdl) 
is usually a yard with a low wall and a hut on one side. Tlio 
press is in the middle of the yard. The presses are of two 
kinds. The wooden press [deti helna) is a huge clumsy 
machine, which requires the constant attention of the village 
carpenter while it is in work. I.t is sunk in a pit. The cane 
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Chapter IV, A- stalks are made up in bundles of from 15 to 25 and passed into 

. the rollers by a man who is called the dhord medhora, who gets the 

highest wage as he runs no small risk of having his hand and 
Live-stock. arm crushed, as he has to keep guiding the bundle till it is fairly 
gripped by the rollers. Another man, the dgu, receives the 

Sngar-eane. stalks as they emerge from the other side. The same bundle 
is pressed over and over again, usually as many times as there 
are stalks. The juice (ras) is received in an earthen jar sunk 
in the ground. Two pairs of oxen and three men are 
required to work the wooden press. The iron or Behea press 
(lohe da belna) is much simpler. It stands above ground, and 
can be worked easily by one pair of cattle. The feeding can 
be done by a boy. This style of press is coming rapidly into 
favour in spite of the strenuous efforts of the carpenters, who 
lose heavily by it, to persuade the people that the iron 
rollers spoi' the juice. 

The juice is poured .as soon as possible after extraction 
into a large flatiron dish [kuruh], which is placed on an earthen 
oven fed by the sheaves and crushed fibre of the cane, and some- 
times by dry cotton stalks. No other fuel is so effective, as the 
proverb says : “Kamad 4pne kakhin nal aphi sarda. ” Cane boils 
best on its own refuse. As soon as the juice begins to boil, it has 
to be stirred constantly with a thick stick (ghdriwan or mussad). 
'J'he boiling takes from two to tivo-and-a-half hours, by 
which time the mass begins to coagulate. All the time the 
scum is carefully skimmed. ^Vhen the mass is ready, it is 
poured off into a hole in the ground, about 10 inches deep and 
3 feet in diameter. This hole {gaud) is carefully prepared and 
plastered with clay. The whole is tlien stirred about for some 
twenty niinute.s, when it is hard and cool enough to be rolled 
into balls (rortdii) about the size of a cricket ball. The guT 
or molasses is now ready. The process of making unrefined 
sugar [nhakar) is more elaborate, as the mass in the gand has to 
be manipulated with the hands. 

In Bajwat the manufacture of pitr is a very slovenly and dirty 
process as the sheaves are left on the cane and the juice is 
never skimmed during the boiling. Khand, the best form of 
country sugar, is not made now in Sialkot, as the zamindars 
say it requires an admixture oi jdld, a water iveed which has to 
be imported. 

Other klian't crops. The three principal pulses grown for the autumn harvest 
are moth, mung, and mdh or mdsh. Moth is grown on sandy soils, 
.and requires very little irrigation. The chaff makes good 
fodder. Mung is grown on stiffer soil and is not so popular 
as the leaves are not of much use as fodder. Mdsh is the most 
valuable pulse of the three. The grain makes excellent dal, 
and the cattle are fond of the leaves. It requires a fairly 
consistent soil and steady irrigation, but it is almost aa sensitiTe 
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to drought and overwatering as maize. Sesaninm (til) 
is grown chiefly on the high unirrigated parts of the 
district. 

Pepper or chillies (mirch) is grown in small beds by Arains. 
The inferior millets, hangni, viaddal and ehiivi- are met 
with in most parts, bat alwaj's in small qnantities. Bajra is 
very little grown. 


Chapter IV, k- 

Agncnltare, 
Arboricnltare and 
Live stock. 

Other kharif crops. 


Wheat (kanak) is the main staple of the district, and Wheat, 
occupies on the average nearly two-fifths of the total area cropped 
annualh'. There are four varieties met with in Sialkot. The 
most common is the nikki kanak, ov small wheat, with a hard 
red grain. It is hardy and thrives on unirrigated soils. The 
vadandk, or large wheat, is distinguished by the size of the 
ear, the height of the stalk, and the bluish green tinge of the 
plant before it turns colour. This variety is not so common as 
the nikki kanak, but is more extensively grown than the other 
two. Its cultivation involves much care and labour. The 
ehilti, or white, kanak, which is also called danidkhuni, is 
found chiefly in the Daska and Sialkot tahsiis. The ghoni or 
kanaka is not popular on account of the small size of the grain. 

It is a white, beardless wheat. The lands should be carefully 
prepared for wheat, twelve to fifteen plonghiugs not being too 
many, but rarely more than four or five are given, followed 
by rolling. Careful cultivators give the field a thorough weeding 
once, but the wild onion (hhagdt) is very difficult to eradicate 
on light soils. Wheat sowings begin in November and may 
last till Christmas. The time of sowing usually depends on the 
rainfall. Sowings on uuirrigated lands are carried out a month 
or six weeks earlier. 

Barley (jdo) is not nearly such a favourite as wheat, but is a Barley, 
most convenient catch crop. It is hardy and can be sown 
later, and ripens earlier than wheat. When the winter rains 
are delayed, much of the land in unirrigated tracts, previously 
prepared for wheat, is finally sown with barley. On hdmni and 
saihihd lands it is often grown along with wheat or with gram, 
and in the rohi soils it is sometimes sown in fields trom which 
rice has just been reaped. Land meant for barley gets from 
one to three ploughings and is never weeded. Barley hhusa 
makes a good fodder. 

Gram (chhola) is a less common spring staple. It can be Omm. 
grown on unirrigated sandy soils, and is often sown in lands 
which have just borne a light kharif harvest. The land is 
usually ploughed once or twice, and unless there has been 
heavy rain shortly before sowing, it has to be thoroughly 
watered once. Gram is a hardy plant, and can survive a 
certain amount of drought. It is often spoiled by high winds 
in March. Gram makes good ddl, and is also eaten whole. 

Young gram cut in March is often given to horses. 
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Chapter IV, A- Rape is not much growu, but is sometimes sowu ia rovsrs iu 
: — ■ the gram fields. It makes good fodder when cut green. Massar 

Arfori^l^re more often met with. 'L'he dal best known to Europeans is 

and Live-stock- made from its grain. In grows in alluvial lauds, and is a 
hardy plant, exce()t that it cannot stand frost. It is often 
Slinor lali crops along with gram, and more rarely with barley. Tdrn- 
mira is grown in small quantities all over the district. Much of 
it is cut early for fodder, and what is allowed to reach maturity 
yields excellent oil. It is often sown with wheat. Senj'i is a 
trefoil fodder, which is grown on fields which have recently 
borne cotton or maize. The field is first soaked with water, 
and the senji is then puddled in by feet. It is a valuable 
fodder and is most useful when chopped up with the straw of 
wheat or barley, maize or /men r, and cane. Melons are largely 
grown for the late spring harvest, known as the extra r.abi. The 
three varieties are the cucumber, the largo green melon and the 
small yellow liirhi/z. Tobacco is grown for home consumption 
in very small patches near the wells. The commoner varieties of 
vegetables, sm.di as onions, I'adishes, turnips and the Indian 
vegetable-marrow, are grown everywhere. Their cultivation is 
usually left to the Arains. 

Crop (lise.ises. q’he crop diseases, or forms of blight, met with in this 

district are by no means few in number. Tela is a tiny parasite 
which attacks rice, cane, cotton, jou-dr and some minor crops. 
It is a tiny parasite which reveals its presence by a black greasy 
deposit on the leaves. It appears when there is a drought as 
the crop is ripening. It withers the sap in the plant. Rain 
stops its ravages to a largo extent ; bnt it is rarely completely 
eradicated. NVhite ants (xennk) attack most crops in sandy 
soils when there is a long drought. Mornra is a small insect 
which bites the young sprouts of the cane seed when it has 
just germinated .and the plants are showing above ground. It 
resembles the white ant but is much smaller. Chaura is a thin 
worm which appears on the sugarcane plants when they are 
approaching maturity. The leavesol the plants blacken, and the 
juice becomes thin and watery. Kadda is another insect which 
destroys cane in the same way, but it does not live on the 
outside of the plant, and is not washed off by rain like the 
chniira. Ukhera is the term by which the zamindars describe the 
withering up of the sugar-cane in a drought in August and 
September. Sangherii is a slug which lives in the ground and 
feeds on the young cotton sprouts. It resembles the yhnan, 
another slug, which attacks hemp. The ravages of both can be 
minimized by careful weeding. When cotton withers for no 
obvious reason except drought, the people call the blight 
lharsukha, which corresponds to the okhera blight of cane. 
Kohr is a blight confined to maize. Tiie plant throws out five 
or six cobs, all close together, and all empty of grain. The tota, 
a small green-beetle, often destroys the maize cob when it is only 
half-ripe. 
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The most common wheat blight is kuiigi, or rust. It is Chapter IV, A- 
caused by the ravages of a minute insect which appears in • 

the cold weather when there is a succession of cloudy days 
with heavy dew at uight. The blades of the plant turn a rusty and Live-stock, 
colour, and the grain shrinks in the ear. Heavy I’ain washes 
the rust off, and sunny weather also causes it to disappear. iscasea. 

Toka also attacks wheat, tobacco and fruit-trees. It is a small 
insect which, as a rule, appears only in lowlying rohi lands and 
attacks the sprouts of the early sown wheat after germination. 

Toka is ueverseen after November, as it dies of cold. The tiliar 
bird is a useful check on this pest. Bhagnga is a larger insect 
with a brown body, which eats the blades of the plants. Sundi. 
is a small insect of the caterpillar order, which nibbles the tops 
of the ears just as they are forming. Kangiurl is a blight which 
causes the grain in the ear to crumble away in a black ash. 

Mamman is a weakening blight which shrivels up the grain. The 
grain does not turn colour. Barley never suffers from mamman. 

The three foregoing diseases appear only in season, of heavy rain. 

When the grain of wheat and barley is forming in the ear in 
March, the strong winds common in that month shako the crops 
and loosen their hold on the soil, thus dw.arGng the grain. This 
is called tikhera, and is commonest on sandy or lately irrigated 
fields. Chamak, or lightning, is supposed to injure the pulses 
if there is much of it at blossoming time. The zamindars say 
that a sure way of pi-eventing harm from this cause is to expose 
the seed to lightning before putting it into the ground. 

Lurhl, a small insect, attacks wnasar in rainy, cloudy weather. 

Fundra is a red coloured worm with a black head, Avhich eats up 
the leaves of the melons. It can be checked by the application 
of ashes to the ground, or by careful weeding. Melons, which 
are grown on heavily-manured land, are attacked, just when 
they are coming to maturity, by a small insect called h'lga, 
which burrows beneath the outer rind. Its presence quite 
spoils the plant for food. Man'ir is a small Avorm which nibbles 
away the roots of tobacco plants. Careful Aveediug is the only 
remedy. In addition to these insects and blights, the crops 
are exposed to the ravages of rats, parrots and other birds, and 
locusts. These pests need no description. 

The different staples have been referred to by their popu- xomeuclature of 
lar names. For purposes of identification the foUoAving table staples, 
is given, showing the English, vernacular and scientific names 
in juxtaposition : — 


English. 

Vernacular. 

Scientific. 

Rice... 

Mnnji, jhona 

Oryza Satina. 

Maize 

Makai 

Zea Mays. 

Sugar-cauo 

KamaJ 

Saccharum ofEcinarum. 

Cotton 

Kapiili 

Jowar 

(iussypium lieibaceum. 

Oreafc millet 

Sorghum valgare. 
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English. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Vernacular. 

Scientific. 

1 Spiked millet 

Bujra 


Pencillaria spicata. 

j 

f Moth 

... ... 

Phaseolus acontifolins. 

Pulses 

] Mung 

.*• 

Phaseolns mungo 


CMah 


Pba-seolus radiatus. 

Oilseeds 

f Til ... 
t Toria 


Sesamum Orientale. 

Brassioa juncea. 

Italian millet 

Kao^ni 

Swank 

.. 

Pennisetnm Italicam. 

OpliBQiemna frumentaceas. 


China 


Panicum mnliacrnm. 

1 Egg plant ... 

Baengan 


Solenum melongena. 

1 Wheat 

Kanak 


Triticnui aestivum. 

Barley 

Jao... 


Hordeuin hexastichum. 

Gram 

Chhola 


Cicer ariestinnm. 

' Lioseed 

Alsi 


Linum usitatissimum. 

Lentil 

Massar 


Ervnm lens 

Trefoil 

Senji 

... ••• 

Melilot’js parviflora. 

Rape 

Sarson 


Brassica Campestris. 

Tobacco 

Taraaku 


Nicotiar.a tabacum. 

Poppy 

Post 


Papaver somnifiemm. 

Potato 

Alu 

... 

Solannm tnberosnm 

Melon 

Kharbiiza 


Cucurbita melon. 

Water-melon 

T'arbiu 

... ... 

Cucnrbita citrfillns. 

Onion 

Gande 

... ... 

Allium cepa. 

Carrot ' 

Gajar 

. • . 1 .. 1 

Dancus carota. 

Radish 

Muli 

... ... 

Kaphanus salivns. 

Turmeric ... 

Ualdi 

Maddal 



Eleusiynel Corocane. 


The area under each of the principal crops v?ill he found 
in Table No. XX and Table No. XXI shows the estimated 
average field in sers per acre of each of the principal staples. 
These are cautious estimates taken from the printed assess- 
ments reports recentlj submitted for each tahsil. The average 
consumptiou of food by an agriculturist’s family has already been 
noticed in Chapter 111, Section B. 


The total consumption of food grains by the population of 

the district, as es- 


Grain. 

Agricultur- 

iats. 

Non-agri- 

cnltnrists. 

Total. 

Wheat 

043.057 

1,400,094 

2,344,051 

Inferior grains 

1.581,007 

889,093 

2,470,100 

Tuisca 

249,033 

404,133 

653,765 

Total 



2,773,690 

2,004,220 

5,167,016 




On the other hand, the average 
is believed to have been overestimated, 
the total production, exports, and imports of food grains was 


timated in 1878 
for the purpose 
of the Famine 
Eepoit, is shown 
in maunds in the 
margin. The 
figures are based 
upon an estima- 
ted population of 
l,005jC04 souls, 
consumption per head 
A rough estimate of 
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also fra-noJ at the .same rirao ; and it was stated (page 151, Chapter IV, A. 
Famine IvHport) tint while s()iiie ij.3,00() maunds of rice are 

annually e.xportol to R-i .vaipindi, Amritsar and Liliore, no less Agriculture, 

1 , • 1 . 1 r 1 • 1 Arboriculture 

tnau . 1 ( 0 , 01 )') inannds ot eriiia an- oacli year iinp-irted, ot winch and Live-stock. 

some 101, 550 iift' giani from Firozpur, some 00,1)00 niiiiinds are 

wlie;it from Jhelnm, I'io'Zpur, and .l.alandliar, and iibout -19,000,. Consumption and 
1 I r 1 ■ IT,,, food aapplj. 

maunds are pulses from .Vinritsar and Jalandliar. 

Tahlo No. XVII shows the whole area of wa.sto land Arboriculture, 
whiclt is under the inanagetnent of the Forest Department. 

'I'he rakriH in this district have been already described in 
Chapter I. The only one which is used as .a forest re.serve is 
Rakh Taliiin wtila on the Chonab. (ioveriimout rights in this 
are absolute It is covered with tali, trees, and is not a property 
of any great value. 

Much attention has been pjiid by the district authorities 
of late years to arboriculnire. Local Boards have not .shown 
themselves to be veiyv enthusiastic about the suliject, and tlio 
planting of most of the trees along the roads .since 1889 has 
been carried out under rite direct .supervision of the Deputy 
Commissioner. At present there are 80 S miles of road suit- 
able for avenues, but only 508 cif these are fully stocked. On 
the other hand, some of the trniiu lines of communiciition have 
two rows on each side, 30 tliat tlte actual mileage under trees 
is considei'able. There are no plantations, properly so-called, in 
Siiilkot, bur there are a fi-vv uui•.scrie,^ covering a totid area of 8 
acres. The income from arboricnlture has ris-m from Rs. 14,800 
in 188(3-87 to Rs. 28,014 in b-)9-j-04. It is cliietly derived 
from the sale of dead wood. T'iiei-e is a stmidy annual surplus 
of income over expenditure, wliich has ri'^eii from 49 per cent, in 
18,10-8; to (3 1 jter cent, in 1^93-94. The income from arbori- 
culture i.s larger than that of any other district in the Province; 
the di'trict with the next lartre.st income being tSimla, which is 
42 per cent, lotver than that of Sialkot. 

Table No. XXI I si lows t)ie live stock of t.io district during Agricultural stock 
various periods, and as ascertained at a special cattle census 
carried out during the recent settlement. The zaminddrs of this 
district do not rear their cattle themselves. Tliero is no grazing, 
ana the farm cattle are practically all stall-fed. Agricultural 
stock is purchased at the two large fairs lield every year in 
Amritsar, and is imported from tho Jhang, (lujraiiwdla and 
Gujrat districts. Bullocks and male buffaloes are indifferently 
used for all farm operations, but tlie latter are increasing in 
number ev'ery year, while the former are becoming more scarce. 

They cost less money, which iu a district like tliis, where the 
zaminddr’s command of capital is extremely limited, is a para- 
amount consideration ; but they feel tho heat, and require to be 
bathed regularly if there are no pools in Avhicli they can 
wallow. Co w 3 are never used on the well or with the plough, 
but cow-buffaloc3 liavo to do draught work when they are past 
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calving or wlicn tlieir owner i.s too poor to buy substitutes. 
Co«saie ever} v.'luTo ])i eferretl te iiiili.'li buffaloes for milk, 
partlv becau.>e tlieir calves are iimiv valuable. Wherever the 
wells are deejiest, there are to bo fuiinJ the best bieed.s of cattle. 
Many of t ho villages romi I the city and eantoiimeuts do a 
large carrying trade, and can afford to keep good animals. The 
farm-.stock of Bajwat is of the pom-cst description. It is 
all imported, and rapidly deteriorates. Its chief fodder is 
poor rice .straw which is snpploinented by sugar-cane, joicdr 
and the wor.st of the inferior rabi grains, WTiat grazing there 
is, is bad. Tlie cold and damp also of this tract are great, and 
the cattle are not strong enough tn re.sist them. 

The food of the cattle varies vifh the character of the 
season, the nature of the work they liavo to perform, and too 
often with the financial condition of their owner. But the 
following sketch gives the ordinary system of feeding. In 
April and May tlit' bidder is maiua, fienji, viethra and rape 
chopped up with hltU'd. In June and July' generally only 
fc/iMD’a is given. In August and rfi’ptember grass and greeu 
jiiu'dr ixvxi cliopped lip with hliit>a. In October and November 
joicdr i.s either given ah>iie or mixed with Vliuna. In December 
and January the same Io'hI is toiitinued, but sugar-cane is 
mixed with the foilder or given hy itself. 

Ill February and March turnips are chopped up with 
hhima, or given alone, but by flip end of jMarcli the store of 
fc/u(sa is becoming cxliaiisted. In the i ice-growing tracts rice 
sti'aw [pnidii,] is sninetiines given, but it is a debilitating food. 
Besides the.so articles of fodder, a certain proportion of the 
crops grown primarily fm- buinaii food go to support the cattle. 
Maize, rice, pulses and oilseeds are all used in this way, 
and a considerable ainouiit of green wheat and barley is cut 
every year for fodder. 'I'he proiiortion of each crop used as 
fodder varies in 'iiffeieiit years and in different tracts, but the 
aggregate annual amount is a serious strain on the resources of 
the people. 

Cattle disea-o is jiievaleiit in mo.st parts of the district, 
aud the people, as a luio do not appreciate the advantages of 
sanitation and the sogrega ti"U i.f infected animals. Wdh or 
Tnnnuiin is a (iys-nieri' affoctMni of the bowels which usually 
appears in antnmii. Ii is n daiigeioiis disease, and is generally 
fatal. Tl.e local leai-.-ilics are balls of powdered ]iomcgranate 
rind [naspdl) mixed with butter, son/ {Ficniicitlinn vulgare) 
boiled with molasses, uhanyihi [Conanduta sativam) aud mehndi 
{Lawsonia nitrntis) well soaked in water. 

Anthrax {o'ii</hotu) is recognised by a swelling of the 
throat glands, and the emi-sion of blood from tlie tissues 
of the tnngne and threat. No medicine is given, but the affected 
parts arc branded with a rod-hot iron, or poulticed with 
heated hhdsa. Few cases recover. 
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Foot and mouth disease {mnhhor) is a ve.siciilar eruption in 
the mouth and feet, which, if not cheeked, at once, breeds 
maggots. The people apply water mixed with lime, peach- 
leaves or the refuse of tan-yard. The disease is not fatal. 

Colic is common and is known by different names according 
to the symptoms. Aphrah is a swelling of the stomach cansed 
by eating pooryotcar, maina or senji. The remedy is a pickle 
made of mangoes and carrots. Sul and garani are not BO 
serious as aphrdh, and are really forms of simple indigestion. 
As medicines the zamindars administer salt and soap, ghi, 
aniseed or molasses mixed with peppermint. 

Fovjhola, or staggers, they give hemp and molasses mixed 
into balls of guggal (AmyrU Garusmiphora), or a hot mash of 
wheat and ginger. Itheuniatism (ghathid) is cured by the 
branding of the affected part, and by mola.sses and flour mixed 
with sweet oil. 

Chest diseases are most common in the cold months. 
Asthma [hula) is treated by bleeding the animal at the 
nostrils and dosing it with lime leaves soaked in ghi. Ordinary 
coughs are usually left to take care of themselves. 

Horses and ponies are less numerous than in most districte 
of the Province, and the indigenous breeds are poor. Few 
xamindara have enough capital or opportunity to indulge in 
breeding. Sheep and goats are kept generally by the village 
menials, the former for their wool, and the latter for milk and 
slaughter. D-mkeys are largely used as pack nniinals and are 
usually kept by the village potters. Camels are not kept to 
any extent by the people. 

The price of cattle varies very much, but the following table 


gives the appioximato price.s : — 

Aoioiml. 

Price. 

Ballook 

from Bi. 

120 to Bi. 

20. 

Cow 

• r II 

CO „ „ 

20. 

Mala buffalo 

• • M 

n 11 

16. 

Female buSalo 

11 It 

130 I) t* 

80. 

Gost 

M II 

12 „ 

4. 

Sheep 

II >» 

8 •» II 

8. 

Donkey .. 

l> fl 

VO „ 

16. 

Md1« 

3) tl 

200 1, n 

60. 
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Agrioaltnnl Bteok. 
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Mr. Prinsep took a great iiitero.st in improving the breed 
of cattle in Sialkot. lie imported the small brills t’l'om Hissar 
as early as 18G5, and since that date drafts tf these animals 
have been received at difTerent poiiuds, liicro are, according 
to the lastest returns, 4'd Hissar bulls in tlu' district. Their 
stock is much prized by the people. 

Horse-breeding operations were first started in Sidlkot in 
the beginning of 1882, when one stallion was sent to each 
tahsil, and the branding of mares fit for breeding purposes was 
introduced. At present tliere are 4 horse and 6 donkey 
stallions standing in the district under the control of the 
Department of Horse-breeding Operations Particulars are 
given below : — 


T»he!l. 

station. 

Number 

of 

horses. 

Breed of horse. 

Number 

of 

donkeys. 

Breed 

of 

donkeys. 

ZafarwAI 




1 

Italian. 

Haj-ft 

Raya 

1 

Ar.ab 

1 


Pasrfir 

I’asrur 

1 

Thoroueb-bred 

En"iisb. 

1 

n 

6i41kot 

Sialkot 


Aral, 

1 

}> 


Phnklian ... 

... 


1 

Persian. 

Daeka 

Daska 

1 

i ^ 

>sorfolk Trotter 

1 

Italian. 

District 

I 


! 4 

1 


C 

... 


The young stock got by Goverinnout stallions out of mares 
is shown in the following table. Mares suitable for breeding 
purposes are now branded with the letters V. I : — 


■ 

Teib. 


Hobses. 



Do.neeyb. 


Colts. 

i 

Fillies. 1 

' 

Total. 

Colts. 

1 

j Fillies. 

Total. 

18SS-89 

17 

11 

2S 

10 

15 

3i 

18SO-00 

23 

20 

43 

14 

10 

24 

1890-91 

o' ) 

21 

51 

2 ’ 

22 

44 

1891-92 

21 

15 

59 

31 

32 

06 

1892-93 

31 

O -) 

V 

03 

41 

1 

95 
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The number of mares served by horse stallions in 1893-94 Chapter IV, A- 

was l3o, and bv donkey stallions 492. 

Agncolture, 

Arboriculture 

With a view to encourage pony-breeding in the district and Live-stock- 
the District Board has lately purchased four undersized Arab 
stallions for serving mares which are too small for the Govern- 
ment stallions. These stallions are located at Sialkot, Pasrur Pony Btallion*. 
Zafarwiil and lliiya. 'I’ho services of these small stallions are 
much sought after by the people. 

An annual horse show was established for the first time 
at Sialkot in 1889 in combination with a cattle show. The .show 
was held for the first three years in October, but this clashed 
with the Gulu Shah cattle fair at Koreke in Pasrur, and the 
date has now been changed to March. The site is a piece of 
ground on the left bank of tlie Aik, close to the Baba-ke-Ber 
shrine. The Imperial grant has now been withdrawn, a.s horse- 
breeding in the district was not considered sufficiently 
advanced and the fair will for the present be supported by the 
District Board, and not officially recognised. Prizes will 
continue to be distributed for hor.ses and ponies bred locally, 
but tlie show will lie clo.-^ed to outlying districts who formerly 
carried oif most of the rewards. 

The cattle show lasts for about a week, and the cattle, as 

they are bought 
and sold, pass 
out and in the 
whole time. Each 
sale is registered 
and a Small-fee 
is taken on sales 
and in the form of 
gate money. The 
average number of 
cattle exhibited at the fair, with the details of sales and prizes 
awarded, are shown on the margin. The averages are those 
of the last five years. 


SECTION B.-OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES, AND 
COMMERCE. 

Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations followed Occupation of the 
by males of over 1-5 years of age, as returned at the census of 
1891. The figures are useful, as they show the occupations of 
none but males over 15 years of age. Thi.s information has 
heeu obtained fnun the t-ih.'-il vernacular Census Register No, 

15. 1 he t* ital number of males over 15 years of age is 355,849, 

whereas this table specifies the occupations of only 329,543 


retail. 

JJn. present 
at fair. 

Detail. 

Amount. 

Bulls aD'I Bullocks 

2, -in- 1 

Cattle ‘-oM 

PrifC obtamcfl .. 

6,070 

70,075 

(Vavs 


Avoraffe per head 

U 

BulTali'fS 

r],2i3 

Prize inonev 




awarded 

220 
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Chapter IVi B. 

persons, or 92 6 per cent. The 

figuies in the 

table are 

Occupations, 
Industries, and 

marised below in percentages of 

tlie total : — 


Commerce. 

Government 


... 23 

Occupation of the 

Pasture ami agriculture 


... 55-9 

people. 

Household service 


., 13-3 


Artizan 


... 17-8 


Commerce .. . . 


... 1-3 


Profe3«ional ... 


81 


Indefiuiie and Independent 

Total 

... 1-3 

... lOO’O 


Manafactures. 

Papers. 


The classification must always he unsatisfactory, as 
explained in CiiapterXIl of tlie Census Report, on account of so 
many per.cons following several occnpationc distinct from each 
other, like the liutuhiir, who may he a potter, a brickmaker, 
a donkey driver, or a coinmon carrier ; or the chuhra, who is 
both a scavenger anti an agriculturist, and for this reason it is 
impossible to give an exact idea of how many shoul 1 properly 
he classed as agricultural and iion-agricultural. The chuhrat 
form 7‘3 per cent. f)f the total fiopulatiou, and very nearly all 
either comhine agricultun' with their legitimate occupation, or 
depend in great measure for their livelihood upon the yield of 
agricultural pursuits Complex occupations are the great 
obstacle in the way of obtaiTiing complete and exact information 
under this head. .M ore detailed figures will be found in the 
original Census Table No. XVII B. and Abstracts Nos. 90 and 
93 appended to the Census Report of 1891. 

Table No. XXIV gives stati'^tics of the manufactures of 
the district as they stood in 1893-9'!, the most important of 
which are paper, glazed earthenwaie, iron, brass aud boll-metal 
work, pashmina shawl-edging aud cheap cloths. 

Sidlkothas always been renowned for its paper manufac- 
tures, aud has given its name to certain descriptions of paper. 
There are 50 paper factories, confined chiefly to the suburbs 
of the city, which give employment on the average to 350 men 
and 50 women. The process of manulacture is as follows : The 
raw material consists of (dd cloth, gnnuy-bngs, paper and fib- 
rous plants. It is all chopped up by liiiud, moistened and mixed 
up with certain alkeloids {aajji) and limp (chuna). It is then 
well pounded by a heavy beam worked by the feet, and is 
washed four or five times while the pounding is going on. 
The rude pulp, which is fairly clean by this time, is put in a 
small masonry trough (havz) filled with water. The maker 
then takes a fiame (khasi), ou which is stretched a porous. 
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screen {mez) of fine g’l-usSj and dips it in tlio water in a vertical 
position. He then slowly raise.s it. to a horizontal po.'tition umler 
the surface, and moves it rrently so :■.« to distribute the pnlp 
equall}' on the top. The screen is then raised slowly, and the 
water is allowed towradually drain (dl. Tlie palpy moi.st sheets 
are then placed, one over tlio other, till the reqiured thickness is 
obtained, and are [da.stered on to a wall previously sjnnothed 
carefully with tine Inne. Wdieii d.ry the paper is stripped off 
and smeared with starch to .stiffen it. It receives also a small 
admi.xtnre of sulphur to bleach it and loiider it impervious to 
the attacks of insects. It is then vignrously pidished with 
a large round, fiat stoue {/hdnivdii). The sheets are then ready 
to be cut into the proper sizes. Eight per.sons— .seven men and 
one woman — are usually required tor each faetory. The price 
of the paper per ream {gnddi} varies from Its. 3 to lis. 12, ac- 
cording to its quality. On the average two thon-and reams are 
annually exported, and tliret' hundred more are sold in the di.s- 
trict. The average amount realize'.! is Ks. 5 per ream, or 
Rs. 11,500 in all. Many of the papor-makeis own land, orcombino 
other pursuits with the exerciso of their hereditary profession. 

There are only two regular factories for the ])r<>dnction 
of glazed earthen-ware, and these are both situated in Sialkot 
city. The articles most commonly manufactured arc tea-pots, 
ink-pots, cups, vessels for holding oil, milk or bread, and 
several other domestic or agricultural utensils. The material 
used i.s the common stiff clay. 'I'lie glaze is obtained by an 
admixture of the o.vides lead or tin, borax, copper and zinc, pre- 
vious to the ware being bakeil in the kiln. Lead, tin and borax 
produce a green glaze, or, if copper be added, a yellow glaze. 
Lead and tin, by themselves, produce a white colour, and powder- 
ed zinc, added to the other four ingredients, gives a reddish 
tinge known as {.sharhatii) . The workman.sliip is crude, and the 
articles are all very cheap. About Us. 050 worth are exported 
on the average and Rs. 200 worth are sold in the district 
every year. 

The village of Kotli Loliaran, about three miles north- 
west of cantonments, is famous beyond India for the work of 
its ironsmitbs. The metal used is chiefly iron, and the work 
is of two kinds. The inferior workmen make locks, keys, 
knives and stirrup irons to meet local demands. The hoft, or 
damascened work, alluded to in Jlr. Kipling’s note, quoted 
below, is prepared bv the better cla.ss of artisans. All kinds 
of articles for use and ornament are made, such as shields 
and arms, betel-nut enttors, knives, boxes, plates, inkstands, 
and so on. The material used is iron, and gold and silver 
are used in inlaying. The iron is usually prepared by an 
ordinary smith, who makes it over to the skilled workman. The 
latter first burns, and then polishes it when it is ready for 
damascening. This is done with a steel pen. It is then 
heated to give a blue tinge to the carving. The gold or eilver 
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Chapter IV, B. wire is tben pressed into the scrolls with an iron pencil. The 
_ T whole is again heated, and when C0( d is rubbed with a small 

Industries, and pBoi'cc-stone. It is tlieu dipped in an aciil solution of 
Commerce- dried unripe apricots, called A'/.s/itn, and is again heated. It is 
j then ready for tha market. It is iiiijio--sdde to give even an 

approximate estimate of the value of the articles sold every 
year A brisk trade is carried on all over the Province, and 
wdiat is now known as “ Kotli ” work finds its way in 
considerable quantities to Europe and America. 

Other meUl-work. Bell-metal Or Kausi is manufactured from copper and tin. 

These two metals are cut into small pieces, and mi.xed in the 
proportion of four parts of copper to one of tin. These are 
melted together on a clay furnace, and the molten product is 
formed into cakes as it is drawn off. These cakes are again 
heated and beaten into the required shape on an aiudl. If 
the vessel is to be carved, it is mounted on a lathe and turned 
with steel tools, after which they are filed smooth. The 
manufacture is carried on chiefly at Kot Daska, where there 
tire 144 men employed in 16 factories, and at Kila Sobba fSingh, 
where there are seven factories. The operatives arc paid 
according to the weight of metal they turn out, generally at 
a rate of five annas a maund. The workers are not independent, 
as the materia! is supplied by a capitalist, who is usually a 
money-lender. 


The manufacture of brass vessels is more elaborate. A 
clay model of the vessel to be made is fiist prepurod and 
smeared over with a mixture of hemp-fibre and cowdung. A 
coating of wax is then given, and this again is covered over 
with four layers of stiffened clay. The mould is put iu a 
wood fire, aud the wax, when melted, runs out of a small hulc 
iu the bottom. The brass is then melted iu a crucible, usually 

in the proportion of 6 sers of copper, 4 sers of zinc and 

4j chittacks of borax. This is poured iuto a Irole iu the top 

of the mould, that at the bottom being carefully closed. 

When cold the mould is broken up and the ve.ssel is turned 
on a lathe. Workers in brass unlike the workers in bell-metal 
are usually independent. They find all the material and labour 
themselves, and have no middleman to share in their profits. 
Brass factories are found in Kot Daska, Kila Sobha Singh, 
Narowal and Zafarwal. All kinds of vessels are made, aud 
the export trade is considerable. 

Cast brass (bharth) is prepared in the same way as the 
ordinary brass, but the ingredients are 12 sers of copper, 
10 sers of zinc, 11 chittacks of tin and 18 chittacks of borax. 
Cast brass is usually burnished with coarse hair. The 
price of a brass or bell-metal utensil varies With the weight 
aud the amount of polish and carving. Bell-metal varies from 
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Ee. J -3-0 to Re. 1-15-0, brass from Re. 0-14-0 to Re. 1-2-0, 
and cast brass from Re. 1-3-0 to He. 1-12-0 per ser. 

Pashm is the vernacular name for the fine wool of a breed 
of goats found on and be3'ond the Himalayas, and the word 
pashminn is used in speaking of any fabric made from that 
wool. The wool is imported from Tibet and Kashmir, generally 
vid Amritsar. The class of pashm used in this district is 
generally inferior, and is known in tiie trade by the name 
of ivahdJi shdhi. The work is confined to Kila Sobha 
Singh, where there are nearly two hundred men employed 
in the factories. It was introduced to this district only 
thirty years ago. The process of cleaning, cording and 
sorting is very tedious, and usually results in diminishing 
the weight of the wool by one-half. The refuse is used in 
the manufacture of felt cloths of all kinds. Pashmlna is 
woven in the same way as ordinary country cloth, but the 
sheets are broader. Inferior pashvilna called garhi, is made 
with a cotton warp. 
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Shawl borders are also manufactured at Kila Sobha Singh 
and Pasrur. The fabric has a warp of silk and a woof of wool, 
but lately a cheaper article has come into favour. This has 
a warp of cotton and a woof of locally manufactured wool 
instead of pashmlna. 

Pasrur is the only place in the district where the cotton O ther cloth 
weavers prepare cloths other than those ordinarily woven 
by the common village juldhds. But those cloths are all 
inferior, and there is little export trade. The most common 
varieties are printed floor cloths (jdjam), counterpanes [lihdj) 
and hdnnu, which is a cloth with a pattern efl'ected by tying 
up tight little knots all over it at regular intervals so as to make 
breaks in the colour when the piece is dyed. Khaddar, a 
strong home-spun cloth, and red said are also made. These cloths 
are all cheap, their prices per hundred yards ranging from 
Es. 2 for to Es. 10 for Jdjam. The Jdjam cloths are the 
most expensive because of the time spent in the printing process. 

When the cloth leaves the loom it is washed with some alkali 
to remove the starch, and is then boiled well in a cauldron. 

It is then dipped in a solution of various acids, which gives 
it a yellowish colour. The printing is effected by means of 
blocks of strong, dark wood, on which the pattern stands out 
in bold relief. The cloth is damped and tightly sti’etched, 
and the blocks, covered with a solution of gum and alum, are 
pressed on it by hand. It is then dyed. The printed parts 
take on the dye readily, the other parts changing from yellow to 
red. The cloth is then spread out, .and water is sprinkled 
over it several times. The object of this process is to cause 
the reddish tinge to disappear. The whole is then stiffened 
with a paste of gum, flour and lime, and is dyed again svith 
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any colour that may be required, the printed parts keeping 
their original colour. 


Every village carpenter knows how to rudely carve the 
door and other wooden parts of a house. But, except in the 
largo towns and in Bajwat, good carving is rarely met with. 
There are two or three really good wood-carvers in the city 
and cantonments, but tliere is no trade to speak of in this 
department of artistic workmanship. 


Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling, late Principal of the Lahore 
School of Art, kindly furnished for the last edition of this 
Gazetteer (1884) the following note on some of the special 
industries of the district. It is re-produced liere, as it is still 
in most respects an accurate description, and Mr. Kipling had 
a uui([ue knowledge of the subject : — 


Tlio iiKliistrie.-i for wliicli Si.illcol has a reputation in Pnnjab haztlrs 
are tljc l-t-i.'-s woik of Daska and Pasi’ilr, the knl^ or darnaseened work of Kotli- 
Lohiir.in, and the paper of iSi.'dkot. .Amonir Unropeans, Sialkot racquets and 
badminton bats with silver-mounted riding cuncs, lepioseut the manufuuttires of 
the district 


But Ihrro is a coi.sidcraldo amount of liand-loom weaving in cotton 
f.ibi'ics, such as for ordiuni'y rustic rtear. v i(Ii otliers striped with silk of 
a hotter kitid. Sonic of the latter at the Punjab Bxliibition were well spoken of. 
But the only woollen scut was some hindra edging in shawl work from 
Pasrur. 

Cotton pnulitig. coloured piinling of Pasrtir and Si.'dkot nas done mostly on smooth 

imported cotton cloth, which seem.s to 1)0 a mistake. There is more grain and 
texture in hand-looin cloths, and the colour is licber and bettor in quality when 
stamped on Its ronitli sui face. Hut the design and coloar of the work, apart 
from this detad, aio couunenduble. 


phulTidu's. i-Icasant embroidery of the district is bn'Lrhtcr in colour tliau in sonto 

pl.iccs. A groat many A- have Itei-n sent hence: but there is not a 

regular trade, as in the neighbourhood of Lahore and Amritsar. 


£o/< or damascened The smiths and Jo/hm,,-! of KotlM-oharan, near .Sialkot, produce a largo 
work. quantity of caskets, shields, salvers, inkstands, and other articles of an ornament- 

al character, in iron and steel, ornamoiited with fine patterns in gilt wire, rubbed 
into tlio surface of iron roughened to a uniformly toothed surface, with agate 
burnishers. 


The iron or .steel are suh.soqncntly glued by a tempoting heat. The 
greater jiart of those articles are in mere soft iron and not in the good fatildd, 
of which the bc-t arms are made. The sniith.s practically design the forms of 
the articles, and the dannisceners take what is given to tlicm. It seems there 
wdl always be some demand for specimens of this art for decorative purposes, 
but the supply is greatly in excess of it. 'When seen in quantities, the ware, 
owing to the mimiteiiess and monotony of the designs, is very tiresome. Nor 
does it seem capable of extensiv-e application. Practically the Work is unsale- 
able in London or Paris as a regular article of trade ; a fact which the poor 
koft.jars are slow to recognise. The prices asked are u.snally much higher than 
the seller would take, and when it is sold at all. the profits "are fairly high. The 
forging of a jilato in soft iron is obviously no very elaborate business, and the 
c.)st of the slender gilt wire with which it is encrusted is small. But really 
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clioice pieces in wiiicli tlie iron or ?>teel is in foliated patc^'rns in Chapter IV, B. 

relief, or wlieu the for,e‘in'.t is ititric;ite oml there are many joints, canTiot he — — 

produced cheaply. There are not many pnrchaser.s tvho can appieciatc theM- Occupations, 

dilferences at their tiue \aliu'. Industries, aud 

Commerce. 

Koft teork Is considered as ho.nul to fetch a hieli price, no matter how 

cheaply it maybe produced, and the makers are often disapjiointed iii their ivo/t or damascened 

expectations. A laree proportion tif the articles shown at tl.e Patijah Kxliihi- work, 
tiun and of those sent to the Calcutta Ikxhiirition of ISStf-SI were returned 
unsold, the ]irices heinj^ trenerally markeal too hiyli. At the l-ittcr exhihition, 
in order tir ^ive each maker a fair ebanee, the numher of eontrihirtions irrrm 
each was limited tf) six. From KotU*-Lohdran, 02 separate consionmenfs Wore 
received. It is sc.arcely Itkcly that there ar’c so rnattv .sep.rrato nrrrl rlistinet 
workshrrps, nor tvas it thought drxsrrahle to rmptirr' verv closrdv irrto tin* 
authenticity of the rtartrr'S rttveit. Iris at least eertatn that there is itr this 
district a lai't'e number of men practisirra' a craft wlrrcU is not niilrout relitie- 
incnt and beauty, who are hard put to it to Itve. 

Daska is commonly spoken of as a seat of hrass-ware manufactrire. .Some Brass-ware, 

of the work is onod, hut there is uotliino to ihktitir'rrr.sli it from that trf other 
places itr the Punjab. 

Pitnjabt's are more ritclined to wattder tharr seertrs to be eotterally rocoetti/.- Kacfiuets, canes, lic. 
ed. They are firnttd actttrjr as policetttett itr llotio- Kortsr, and as lirenr.'tr otr lioanl 
P. and 0. .steamships. Hawkers of small wares ttr woird ami of l:nlt work from 
Kotli-Lohrjran are frc(|uetrtly seen in tire streets of Calcrrtla and Bottrbay ; arul 
the writer is acciuaiuted with urro who has itrcludod Italy, Prance, and Kno- 
land in his travels. 

It is a mystery where tire prollt corttes itr for tiro vottdors of raetprets, 
canes, &c. 'I'he articles they sell are no iioht wercltt, attd freipiontly courprtse 
rongltly-carved bracket and book-shclve.s from Jalandbar ; slruttb'eocks from 
Arttballa ; bats, silver-rnoirtrted canes, attd foldtrrir liat pees from Kotlr-Loln'tiarr ; 
with tennis rrets from Lahore. All thost' ari‘ sold rtr rates btrlow* those fr'telnnl 
bv Knc<lislt articles of the same ktud. Tire best Srdikot bat is irtferrorto those 
b'v Etrgitsh makers, thougir by rto trieat-.s a corrterrrpttble piece of w urkrrrutt- 
siiip. 


Mr. B. II. Baden-Powell, in bis “ Punjab Marrufacture.s,’' gives the following Paper, 
account of the Sialkot manufacture of paper 

“ Nothing can be ascertained as to when the maimt.aetories for paper started 
and who was the originator. The origin of the mannfacinre is, however, sup- 
posed to have been about 003 years ago, in Imperi.il times, wlien Sialkot was 
a city of great importance, d ire comtiion story runs, tlrit a tiiari, wdio.se riatrif' 
iias not been handed down to the jiresent time, used to Iiave the pulp beaten 
by the people, but lifting the pulp from the water was done in secret, in a 
w’alled enclosure, and each sheet was valued by liiin at the tlien current rupee. 

One day bis son-in-hiw was rather curious to know the art, and throirgU a bole 
in the wall of the enclosure peeped and found out tire way it was d'trio ; after 
this it became quite common. The chief jrlaces for paper manufacture in the 

Sialkot district are R.iiigpnr, tlirapura, ami Nakapi'ira, suburbs of the city of 

Sialkot. From excavation.s and ruins it seems that the site where these villages 
are were the old manufactories of paper. The mountain stream, the Aik, Hows 
by these villages, and the mamifactniers attribute the excellence of their paper 
to some quality in the water of the Aik. The paper of first quality manufaetured 
in this district is called jo/idriyo i', and is nainerl after the great iloglial Kmperor. 

It seems he came to Sirilkot and ordered a superior kind of paper to bo made ; 
the quality made was what i.s now produced. It is the most cxpeitsive, and 
lighter in w-eight than other de.scription.s of native paper. It i.s cliietly ii.sed 
in manuscripts of the ‘ Kuian, ’ the ‘ Pothis ' of the Hindus, and for snirnds. 

The rest are, for coinmoii use, of different qualities. One-half of the total 
quantity of paper manufactured is sent to Amritsar, and the othcr^ h.alf taken 
by the Kakezais, who are Bopriris as far as Be.sliawar ; very little liuds its way 
lower down than Amritsar. 
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Cha.'Otftr IV B. Thepftper-inrtkersareamixetlconiniariic\'ofAwaus, Tarkhans, anti Loliars. 

* Each factory or hxtkhdna is a separate firm- In the time of tiie Emperors the 

OCCnpfttiOQSy yearly proceeds usej, it 13 said, to amount to eipfht lakhs. Tlie paper was m 

Industries and popular use at Dellii; durio" the Sikh rule the business declined to 20 factories, 
('Ommerce* ^ sale ofRs. 25,000. Under British rule the manufactories have again 

increased ; then e are 82 factories in all, giving employment to nearly 1,000 men, 
Racquets, canes, &c. and yielding an income of three quarters of a lakh of rupees yearly. 

“ The above was written some years since, and it is probable that the figures 
given are no longer applicable. The competition of the jails, none of which 
^\ith all their resources have greatly improved upon the best Sialkot stuff, has 
had an injurious effect on the maunfaefcare The Government orders are^ that 
jail paper shall be employed for vernacular writing and for envelopes in all 
public offices, lint, in spite of the fact tliat in addition to this monopoly, the 
Government has for sonic years given prizes for the be^^t jail-made paper, the 
inannfacture lias not iu the lease degree imj)roved, and district officers ba\e 
frequently had occasion to comfilaiu of the quality of the article they are com- 
pelled to buy, alleging that they could ba better and more cheaply served in the 
open market. Tlie reason of this is not far to seek. The paramonnt corisidera- 
tion for a paper mill is l he presence of an abumbint supply of clear running 
nater 'J'lii.'>, ^Ir. Badeii-Powell has shown, is possessed bv Siiilkot, and it is not 
possessed by the jails. But the jails h:i\e been of some use in making experiments 
with other fibres, if they have not completly satisfied tlie requirements of district 
officers. It niav ])ossiblv appear to some, who have not had occasion to consider 
the siiliject, carious that in a country full of weavers there are no rags in the 
paper-maker’s sense. Much of our Englisii paper lias been worn ou English 
backs; but here there i.s no tattpi* so torn as not to find some forlorn wearer 
an<l there are no ragpickers. Tut then, is the staple fibre, anil with proper prepa- 
ration it is a very good one. It is ‘ lengthened,’ however, with old w’aste paper, 
the fibre of wliich is inferior in .strength Good Kashmir paper, of which the 
lie.st Sialkot-inakc is an imitation, stands M'ear and tear and changes of climate 
almost as well a.« some of the best old Flemish and Venetian paper known to the 
lover.s of old books. Illuminated MSS. ou this paper, some of which probably 
came from >'ialkob may he often met witli in perfect condition, though they have 
been exposed to alternations of great heat, dryness, and excessive moistnre. It 
is far otfierwise with the best Kcglish paper of modern make. Mo.xon’s edition 
of Tennyson, printed in 1857, was on the best paper then procurable, and my C(»py 
hn.s in.iiiv leaves which ai*e damp-spotted and ‘loxy.’ The exquisite Burface-finish 
gained by the use of much Kciencc and many chemicals does not, in fact, stand 
'J here is now a re-acti«m in favour of less science and more substance, and hand 
made pnpei.s are again coming into vogue If the jail competition were remov- 
ed ami the independent paper-makers of Siulkot and other places had a chance, 
we iniglit perhaps see au improvement in their trade.” 


These remarks require little modification now. The Pasrur 
printing is not done so often ou smooth imported cloth as used 
to be the case, and there is now practically no trade in phulMr'is. 
The tradeiii Jeo/t work has certainly extended in the last ten years, 
and the manufacture of racquets and other articles of sporting 
gear has made great strides. Indents are now received from all 
parts of India for polo-sticks and badminton bats. The paper 
trade, owing to the competition of our jails, has declined con- 
siderably. 

The Belfast Flax In 1861 a company was started at Sialkot under the title 
Company. of the Belfast Flax Company, having the object of encouraging 

the growtli of fla.x in the district, with a view to its exportation 
to England. For a time the company appeared likely to 
succeed, the flax shipped to England being pronounced by 
competent authority to be equal in quality to the best Irish flax. 
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Owing, liowevei-, to tbe difficulty of procuring seed from Europe 
in good condition, and to the apathy of the peasantry of the 
district, who could not he induced to persevere in the cultiva- 
tion of the plant on the approved methods it was sought to 
introduce, the company found it impossible to continue the 
enterprise. In 1860-61 the Secretary of State authorized an 
advance to the Association of £1,000 per annum for two yea)-s, 
on their engaging to carry on their operations for three years 

certain. In 1862-63, 200 



Mds. 

Price paidj 

FIax Straw 

2,5.M 

Rs. St4 

Seed, the produce of acclimatised ) 
seed .. . i 

490 

„ l,9l!0 

Imported seed 

234 

1 „ 1,404 

Total 

3,257 

» ^^.2oa 


time the business was carried on by 
& Co., but they too relinquished it in 1869. 


acres were successfully 
cultivated, of which the 
outturn is marginally 
noted, giving an average 
of Its. 22 per acre. The 
company ceased opera- 
tions in 1867. For some 
Messrs. Bertola, Cox 


There are no statistics available for the general trade of 
the district, though Table No. XXV. gives particulars of the 
river traffic that passes through the district. The principal or 
only seat of commerce is SiMkot itself, into which is drawn what 
little surplus raw produce there is in the district, the larger por- 
tion of whichis consumed in the city and cantonments. Very little 
is exported to other parts of the province. Grain is exported 
in small quantities by the city merchants ; a certain amount of 
rice is carried from the uucongested iowlying tracts in the soutli 
of Pasrur and Rap to the stations of the North-Western Railway ; 
raw sugar {gur) is exported to Jholum and Rawalpindi in return 
for salt ; paper is sent to all parts of the Punjab; there is 
a certain trade in country cloth towards Jammu ; brass 
utensils are sent to Laliore, Amritsar and Gujranwnla ; and the 
damascened iron-work is taken by the artificers themselves for 
sale to all parts of India. 


In pchange for these articles are imported grain from 
Ferozepur and the uplands of the Bari Doab ; salt from Find 
Dadan Khan ; rice and tobacco from Kangra and Nurpur ; 
hill potatoes from Kangra, Dalhousie, and Dehra Doon i ghi 
frorn Jalalpur and the hills ; timber from Pangi and Kashmir 
territory ; hemp, drugs and medicines from "the submontane 
tracts of Jammu ; indigo from Multan; madder from towards 
Peshawar. Tea is imported from Kangra and Dehra Doon, vid 
Amritsar ; sugar and spirits from Shahjaliaiipur ; beer from 
Murree : cotton in small quantities from Ghuniaii, in the Lahore 
district ; fruits and nuts and woollen stuffs from Kashmir and 
Peshawar. The average value of the recorded imports during’ 
the last three years is Rs. 7,06,753, and of the exports durin'^ 
the same period Rs. 13,48,527, ° 
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I’ricea, wagi'?, 
rent-rates, interest. 


SECTION C.-PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, AND 
COMMUNICATIONS. 

'I'able No. XXVI. gives the retail bazar prices of com- 
modities for the last thirt 3 '-tiiree years. The wages of labour 
are shown in Table No. XXVil., and rent-rates in Table 
No. XXI. 


The figures of Table No. XXXII. give the average values 
of land in lupees per acre for sale and mortgage ; but the 
quality of land varies so enormously, and the value returned is 
so often fictitious, that but little reliance can be placed upon 
the figures. 


Weights and mea- measure of length in land mensuration is the karam 

sures. or hadam, which is 60 inches or 5.1 feet. One square karam 

is equal to one strsd/K. T!ie local unit of area is the ghumdo 
which is exactly equal to an English acre. Tlie following is 
the scale ; — 


1 square karam 
9 sarsahls 
20 rnarhis 
8 kan.als 


= 1 sarsahi. 
= 1 maria. 

= 1 kanal. 

“• 1 ghumao, 


arc too small to be taken notice of in our land 
records and are neglected. The bigha, which is often used 
by the people in speaking of the amount of land they hold 
consists of four kandls or half an acre. The term is not 
recognised officially. The hdth which is a common unit of 
measure among the zauiinddrs, is one-third of a karavi or 
22 inches. 


The standard maund of 40 sers, 
is known throughout the district as* 
culturists use a different standard 
scale is as follows ; — 


or 82'287 English pounds, 
vian jjakka, for the agri- 
of weight. The standard 


8 khashkhasli 




... = 1 chawal. 

2 chawals 




... = 1 kaukola. 

4 kaokolds 




... = 1 ratti. 

8 nittis 




... =* 1 masha. 

12 mashas 




... ”1 tola (the weight 

5 tolas 




of the standard 
rupee). 

• = 1 clihitak. 

4 chhitaks 


... 

... 

• = 1 pao. 

4 pao3 




•=>1 s6r. 

5 sers 


... 

. . 

• =1 dhari. 

8 dharis 

... 

... 


... 1 inaund=82*287 fts 
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The local measures of weight, which are described by the 
people themselves as hachha, are as follows: — 


1 sarsahl ... 

2 tolag. 

4 saraahls ... 

... * 1 pao 

4 paos 

... - 1 sir 

5 s6rs 

... =» 1 watti 

8 vattfs 

= 1 maund 

12J maunds ... 

... “I niaui 


»= 8 tolas (standard). 

•• 32 tolas (standard). 

= 2 sens (standard). 

= 16 sers (standard). 

= 5 maunds (standard). 


Till lately the measures of capacity varied enormously in 
different parts of the district, and the inconvenience to buyers 
and sellers was very great. Three years ago Lieutenant-Colonel 
Montgomery, Deputy Commissioner, arranged to introduce 
more uniformity. The Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, 
Munshl Ghulam Ahmad Khan, held consultations with the trading 
classes all over the district with such success that the multi- 
farious standards of capacity in use were reduced to two. These 
are given below along with the equivalent standards of 
weight : — 


Tahsih Sidlkot and Dasha. 

1 chuha ... = 7) toliis. 

1 paropi ... =30 tolas. 

1 topii ... = IJ aer (standard). 

1 daropS ... = :) sirs. 

1 par ... •= 6 sera. 

1 maund = 24 sers. 

I man! — 7j m.iunda (stan- 

dard). 


1 Tc.hsil.i Zafaruvl, Hitja and Pasn'ir, 

1 chuha ... •= 8 tol.asand 1^ inasas. 

1 paropi ... OJ chhitaks. 

[ 1 tops ... ■» I ser and lOchhitaks, 

1 daropa ... => 3i sers (standard). 

1 pai ... = 6} sers (standard). 

1 iiinund ... = 26 sers. 

1 niaol ... = 8 maunds aYid 5 sers 

(standard). 


The difference between the two standards is that the 
measures of the three eastern tahsils are 8-3 per cent, larger 
than those of Sialkot and Daska. 


The figures in the margin show the communications of th^ 
district, as returned in quinquennial 
Table No. I. of the Administration 
Report for 1892-93, while Table No. 
XL VI. shows the distances between the 
more important centres. Tliis state- 
ment does not correspond with that 
authoritatively fixed for the purpose 
of calculating the travelling allowances 
of officials. The latter is inaccurate in 
many ways, and during the recent settlement a new table of 
distances was drawn up. This is given as Table No. XLVI. 
It is more complete and much more accurate than the old. 
But the P. \V. D. were unable to attest it without chaining the 
distanceg, and as this could only be done at great expense, the 
table has not been officially recognized. Table No. XIX. shows 
the area in the district taken up by Government up to date for 
various purposes, such as roads and railways. 

The Chenab and Ravi are navigable by the ordinary flat 
bottomed boats [kishti) of 250 to 400 maunds burden. The 
former is navigable throughout the year, but lighter burdens 
are carried during the winter, not exceeding 250 maunds. The 


Communications. 

Jliios. 

Navigable rivers 
Metalled roads 
Unmetalled roads 
Railways 

30 

44 

704 


Chapter IV. C. 
Prices, Weights 
and Measures, and 
C ommuni cations. 

Weights and mea- 
sures. 


Communications. 


Ferries. 
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Chapter IV, C. latter river is only navigable from April to July by smaller boats 
Prices, Weights of 200 to 250 maunds burden, wliicli, however, are rarely seen 
andMeasures, and Mirowiil. The mooring places and ferries on the Chenab 

ommnnica ions- district, which are all managed from Sialkot, are 

Ferries. shown below ; — 


Name of Ferry. 

Miles from 
point at which 
river enters 
district. 

Number of 
boats kept 
up. 

Remarks. 

Pul 

13 

4 


Khoja Chuk 

16 

4 


Bell 

19 

6 

i 

Gan^wal ... ... ... 

21 

6 


Kuri 

23i 

4 


Mnri 

20 

7 


Kuluwal 

34 

9 


Bhakhriali 

39 

4 


Sodhr.a 

42 

9 



The number of boatmen at each ferry varies with the season 
of the year. The men and boats are provided by contractors, 
who take the ferries under separate annual leases and in return 
for the monthly payments to Government are invested with the 
right to collect the ferry dues. The immediate controlling 
staff consists of a Darogah and a staff of peons. The ferry dues 
vary according to the animal or article carried. The ferries 
on the Kavi in this district, which are all under the control of 
the Amritsar authorities, are shown below 


Name of Ferry. 

51 lies from 
point at -whieb 
river enters 
district. 

Number of 
boats kept 
up. 

Remarks. 

Jassar 

6 

4 




10 

6 


Phulpura 

13 

2 


Daud 

13 

4 


j DaiwMa ... '•* 

21 

10 

i 

1 Mirovral 

25 

5 

i 

Baiuian ... ... ••• ••• 

27 

5 

I 

[ Laddar 

29 

2 


1 

: Bhindain ... 

33 

3 


Vaire 

38 

2 1 

1 

Kakar ... 

42 

8 
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The main line of the North-Western Railway runs almost Chapter IV, C- 

parallel to the south-west border of this district at an average . . 

distance of 14 miles from it. A branch line, known as the Jammu ^ 

Extension, runs from Wazirabad ri»ht up to the left bank of Communications. 


Sion, 


runs from Wazirabad ri»ht 


Railways. 


the Tawi close to Jammu city. The first 27 miles were opened 
on the 1st January 1884 from Wazirabad to Sialkot, and the 
remaining 24 miles were opened in 1890. From the point 
where the line enters Sialkot from Gujriinwala to the point 
where it leaves the district for Jammu territory is a distance 
of 2G miles. There are three stations and two flag stations in 
the district. Proposals were lately submitted by the district 
authorities for the construction of a light feeder railway to 
run as a loopline from Sialkot to Pasriir, and thence to Gujran- 
wala, but the money could not he granted by Government. AVitli 
respect to railway communication, the district is one of the 
moat backward in the province, and such a line would, while 
paying a surplus over working expenses, do much to open it 
up. 

The following table shows the principal roads of the Roads, rest-liouees 
district, together with the halting-places on them, and the “ P * “ S- 

conveniences for travellers to be found at each : — 


grounds. 


Route. 

Halting-place. 

.a 

<0 . 
o m 

0 O 
::: 

.2 ^ 

Q 

Remarks. 

Sialkot to Wazir- 
abad 

Sialkot ,,, 

Sambrial 

Id 

Metalled. 

Encamping-gronnd and supply 
house ; water p'entiful ; serai 
at tho north-west corner of 
which is a good bungalow ; 
police station, with small bun- 
galow, dispensary, school, post- 
office, railway station. 

Sialkot to Gujran- 
wala. 

Sialkot 

Ghuenko 

0 

Unmetalled. 

Encamping-ground, water plectifnl 
and a small bungalow 200 yards 
from the village. 


Daska 

9 

Encamping-ground, tahsil, serai and 
bnngalow, post office, 'school, dispen- 
sary and police station. 

Sialkot to Lahore 
via, Eminabad. 

Sialkot 

Bhallowalf ... 

12 

Unmetalled. 

Camping-ground and small bungalow. 


Akbar ... 

12 

New bungalow. 

: 

Dharmkot ... 

32 

Encamping-gronnd and police sta- 
tion. 
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Chapter IV, C. 

Prices, Weights 
and Measures, and 
Communications. 

Hoads, rest-houses 
and encamp! ng- 
gronuds. 


Route. 

Halting place. 

c 

R 

Remarks. 

Siilkot to Amritsar. 

Sialkot 


Mel ailed onlj’ in parts. 


Badiaiia ... 

ii 

Camping-ground and well. 


Pasrur 

9 

TahsH, police station, camping- 
ground, bungalow, post office, 
dispensarv’ and school. 


Talleli 

12 

Kneamping-ground and well. 


Rava 

1 

Talibil, police station, camping- 
gninud, bungalow, post office, dis- 
pensary and school. 

Sialkot to Gurdtis- 

Sialkot 


Unmetallod. 


Philaura 

13 

Camping-ground, serai, bungalow, 
police station and post office. 


Dliamihal ... 

13 

Bungalow, post office. 

Sialkot to Pathau- 

Si.alkot 


Unmcfallod. 

kot. 





Philaura 

13 

See above. 


Zafarnal 

11 

Talisil, police station, bungalow, 
post office, dispensary and school. 

Sialkot toJammu... 

Sialkot — 


Metalled 


Kajlial 

0 

Border village ; no convenience for 
travellers. 

Sialkot to Akhniir 

Sialkot 


Unmetallod. 

(J ammu). 

Ciiapiar 

lu 

Police stidion. 


riiukUaii 

11 

Police station, bungalow, dispen- 
sary, post office and school. 

Sialkot to Gujrdt . 

Sialkot 


Unmetalled. 


K.ulu\\al 

13 

Camping-ground and bungalow. 

Samhrial to Chaprar 

' Sambrial ... 


Unmetalled. 


Kuliiwal 

9 

Caiiiping groiind and bungalow. 


Gondal 

11 

No convenience for travelieis 


Chaprar 

G 

See above. 

Wazirabad to Gar- 

Wazirabacl ... 


Unmetalled. 

cl as pur. 





Oa.^ka 

17 

See above. 


Pasrur 

19 

Do. 


Dhumchal ... 

17 

Do. 
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Hoate. 

llalting-pbxce. 

<1> . 
o -Ji 

C ® 

OQ C 

5 

Remarks. 

Pasrur to DeraBaba 

Pasrur 


Unmetalled. 

Nanak (Gurclas- 
pur), 

Kila Soblia 
Siugh 

G 

Police station, small rest-house 


Nonar 

G 

and post office. 

No convenience for travellers. 


Sankhatra ... 

5 

Uo. do. 

Pasrur to Gujran- 

Pasrur 


Unmetalled. 

wala. 

Satrdh ... 

11 

Police station, small rest-house and 


Wadala 

8 

post office. 

Post office and serai (private). 

Pasrur to Lahore 

Pasrur 


Unmetalled. 


Satrdh 

0 

See above. 


Wahudo 

12 

Bungalow. 

Lahore to Jamnid... 

Lahore 

.. 



Sidhaawall ... 

IG 

Camping.ground, police station, bun- 


AuKdpur 

3 

gaiow aad small serai. 

Post office. 


Mirowdl 

10 

Post office. 


Raya 

7 

See above. 


Ndrowal 

11 

Police station, bungalow, mission 


Dhamthal ... 

12 

dispensary and post office. 

See above. 


Zafarwdl 

5 

Do, 


Nakhnal 

8 

Bungalow. 


Chapter IV, C- 

Prices, Weights 
and Measures, and 
Commanications- 

Boads, rest'hoasea 
and encamping- 
grounds. 


The roads from Sialkot to Gurdaspar and Amritsar are 
liable to interruption at times during the rains b 7 the rising 
of the Degh. Communications are, however, seldom stopped be- 
yond a few hours, as the stream falls as rapidly as it rises. 
Hitherto the shifting nature of the current has rendered the 
expense of bridging the Degh prohibitive. During the rainy 
season the District Board appoints men who are well acquainted 
with the vagaries of the stream to guide travellers and assist 
them across the fords. Besides the roads detailed above, there 
are other smaller feeder roads joining the main lines of traffic. 
Altogether the District Board has under its control 44 
miles of metalled and 794 miles of unmetalled roads, and spends 
annually Rs. 24,000 ou their maintenance. All the bungalows, 
except that at Nakhnal, are well-furnished and have ample 
sets of crockery and steel cooking utensils. A chaukidar is in 
charge of each, but there are no kitchen servants. Thera is 
a commodious staging bungalow, fully equipped with servants 
and furniture, situated within cantonment limits between the 
Kashmir Residency and the Post Office. The following are the 
paging bungalows in the district : — 
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Prices, Weights 
amd Measures, and 
Communications 

Road#, rest-houses 
and encamping- 
grounds. 


j 

Route. 

Halting-place. 

Distance in miles 
from Sialkot. 

Sialkot to Gujrat 

Kuluwal 

... 

15 

Sidikot to Amritsar 

Pasrur 

... 

20 

Ditto 

Raya 

... 

39 

Sialkot to Lahore 

Bhalowali 

... 

12 

Ditto 

Akhar 

... 

24 

Ditto 

Dharmkot 

... 

25 

Sialkot to Gujrdnwala 

Ghuenke 


9 

Ditto 

Daska 

... 

18 

Sidikot to Gnrddspur ... 

Phaloura 

... 

13 

Ditto 

Zafarwdl 


24 

Ditto 

Dhamthul 


26 

Sidikot to Bajwdt 

Phnklidu 

... 

18 

Gurddspor to Lahore 

Narowal 


38 

Ditto 

Miaui 

... 

62 

Gurddspur to Gujrdawala ... 

Satrah 


26 

Pasrur to Ndrowdl 

Kila Sobha Singh 

... 

26 

Zafarwdl to Jammu 

Nakhual 

... 

24 

Sidikot to Wazirdbad 

Sambridl 

... 

14 

Ditto 

Wando 

... 

38 

Ditto 

llachar 

... 

41 


Post office. The postal system has been greatly extended in the last few 

years in Sialkot. Besides the central office in cantonments 
there are six sub-offices as under : — 


Serial No. 

Names of sub-oflices. 

Remarks. 



^ No delivery, only receiving office ; telcgrapli 

1 

fcjialkot City 

< office transacting Savings Bank business 



(. and issuing mouey-oi'dors. 

2 

Daska 

1 Teleirraph offices, transacting money-order 

8 

Pasrur 

1 and Savings Bank businesses also. 

4 

5 

1 

! Sambrial 

? Authorised to transact money-order and 

6 

, 

1 Zafarwal 

y Savings Bank businessc*. 
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All sub-offices are paid from Imperial Funds and transact Chapter IV, C- 
money orders and Savinyrs Bank businesses. The sub-offices at . - . 

Sialkot City, Daska and Pasrur are combined post and telegraph ai^^Measures^and 
offices. There are in addition thirty Imperial Branch Post Communications. 
Offices as follows : — 


1 

Adamke. 

11 

Jamke. 

21 

Nonar. 

2 

Bambanwala. 

12 

Kiilaswala. 

22 

Auluipur. 

3 

Ban Bajwa. 

13 

Khanpur Sayadan. 

23 

Pliilaura. 

4 

Begowala, 

14 

Kiia Sobha Sinirh. 

24 

Phukidn. 

5 

Bhopalwala. 

13 

Kotli Amir Ah'. 


Koras. 

6 

Ghaprar. 

Daud. 

IG 

Kotli b'akir Chand. 

2G 

Sahowala. 

7 

17 

Kotli Lobaran. 

27 

Sankhatra. 

8 

Dhoda. 

18 

Malkanwala. 

28 

r Satrah. 

9 

G hartal. 

19 

Mirowal 

29 

Uggoko. 

10 

Gojra. 

20 

Narowal 

30 

Wadalp- Sandhd 
wan. 


The above are all paid from Imperial revenue, and the 
following, which are known as district dilk branch post offices, 
are paid by a contribution from District funds 


1 

Badland. 

8 

Galotidn Kalan. 

13 

Piro Chak. 

2 

Badomalf 

9 

Goindko. 

10 

Saukanwitid. 

3 

Bhddewald. 

10 

Kala Khatai. 

17 

Sikhana. 

4 

Bhatti Bhango. 

11 

Kali, 

18 

Talwandi Mnsa 

5 

Chowinda. 

12 

Kila Siiba Singh. 


Khan. 

G 

Dhamthal. 

13 

llaharajke. 

19 

Wdhndo. 

7 

Fattehgarh Ghota. 

14 

Naushehra. 




All branch offices issue and pay money orders, but, to Telegraph, 
avoid the accumulation of large sums of money, for the 
safe custody of which satisfactory arrangoments do not exist 
the transaction of land revenue money order business is con- 
fined to the following offices Narowal, Kotli Lobaran, 

Philaura, Satrah, Kila Sobb*. Singh. 


The chief telegraph office is situated in cantonments 
and is of the second class. It is connected by a separate wire 
with the sub-offices in Sialkot City, Pasrur and Daska, 
and with the North-Western Kail way office in the Sialkot Rail- 
way Station. The other combined offices are : — 


Akalgarh, in Gnjrauivala. 
Bhakkar, in Dera Ismail Khan. 
Eminabatl, in Gujranw.ala. 
Gnjrauwala, in Gujranwala. 
Hafizabad, in Gujranwala. 
Wazirabad, in Gujranwala. 
Jluzaffargarh, in Muzallargarh. 
Jammu City. 


Kliinki, in Gujranwala. 

Chan.aw.an, in Giijranwala District. 
.Jal.alpnr Jattiin, in Gnjrdt. 

Gnjrat, in Gnjrat. 

Kliushab, in Shahpur. 

Bind Dddan Khan, in Jhelum. 
Ramnagar, in Gujranwala. 


The head and sub-offices are all under the super- 
intendence of the Assistant Superintendent of Telegraphs, Sialkot 
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Chapter IV, C. 

Prices, Weights 
and Ueasnres, and 
Communications, 

Telegraph. 


Subdivision. The Lead office is worked by a telegraph master 
and four military signallers. The snb-offices are worked by 
postal agency. 

All lines in the subdivision are in charge of the Assistant 
Superintendent with two inspecting telegraph masters under 
him. 


The head office is open from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. daily, except 
Sundays and Gazetted holidays, wlieu it is open from 7 A.m. to 
9 A.M. and from 4 p.m. to 9 p.m. 'fhe combined sub-offices 
are generally open from 7 a.m. to 8 a.m., and from noon to 5 p.m, 
subject to slight alterations to suit local requirements. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 

SECTION A.— GENERAL. 

The Sialkot District is uniler the control of the Commis- 
sioner and Superintendent of the R.awalpindi Division, whose 
head-quarters are at Rawalpindi. The ordinary head-quarter 
staff of the district consists of the Deputy Commissioner, who is 
also Magistrate of the District, Collector and Registrar, one 
Assistant and five Extra Assistant Cominissioucrs. One of the 
latter is styled the Revenue Assistant and one is in charge of 
the Treasury. The others perform criminal, revenue and 
miscellaneous executive work under the control of the Deputy 
Commissioner, and also whatever civil judicial work may be 
made over to them by the District Judge. Each tahsil is in 
subordinate charge of a Tahsildar, who ordinarily exercises the 
criminal powers of a second class Magistrate, the civil power , h 
of a Munsiff of the third grade, and those of a second grade 
Assistant Collector on the revenue side. He is assisted by a 
Naib-Tahsildiir with equal revenue, but less extensive 
criminal powers. The village record staff, woi'king under a 
District Kauungo with two n.'-sistants, is of the strength shown 
below - 


Tahsil. 

OiEceKanungos, 

Field Kauungos. 

Patwaris. 

Assistant 

Patwaris. 

Zatarwal 

1 

3 

G9 

3 

Raya ... 

1 

4 

04 

4 

Pasnir 

1 

3 

75 

8 

Sialkot 

1 

4 

92 

4 

Daska ... 

1 

3 

73 

3 

Total District, 

5 

17 

403 

. 

17 


The chief judicial officer is the Divisional Judge, who sits 
at Sialkot, and is also Sessions Judge of the judicial division, 
comprising the districts of Sialkot and Gujranwala. He is also 
Additional Sessions Judge of the Jheliun judicial division. 
The judicial officer next in rank is the District Judge, who 
ordinarily performs none but civil judicial work, original and 
appellate. He is subordinate to the Divisional Judge, but 
as a Magistrate he is under the control of the Magistrate of the 
District. There are seven Munsiffs or civil Judges in the district ; 


Chapter V. A. 

General. 
Administration 
and Finance. 


Executive. 


Judicial. 
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Chapter T, A. 

General. 

J udicial. 


one is attached to each lahsil, one to head-quarters, being styled 
Sadr IMunsiff, and the seventh is called “ Additional Munsiff, ” 
who ■works in the year for six months in Sialkot and for six 
months in Gujranwala. The Tahsil Munsifis have second class 
powers, which are exercised by them within the respective tahsils 
they are attached to. The jurisdiction of the Additional MnnsifE 
extends to the whole district. The Sadr Mnnsilf exercises his 
second class powers over the town of Sialkot and its suburbs, and 
those of first class over tlio wdicle district. All Munsiffs work 
under the immediate control of the District Judge, The statistics 
of the civil and revenno litigation fur the last seven years are 
given in Table No. XXXIX, and details of criminal trials in 
'fable No. X [j. 'fhc Cantonment Magistrate at Sialkot exercises 
criminal powers of the first class within cantonments and some 
civil ji’.dicial powers as well. Ho also presides over the Canton- 
ment Small Cause Court. 


Honorary Magis- executive staff of the di.stl'ict is assisted by five Honor- 

trates. ary Magistrates. Sardfir Jagat Singh, C.I.E , holds his Court at 

Kaliiswala in tlic I’asriir tah>tl. Sardar Haghel Singh at Daska, 
Fardar Dyal Singh tit Wadala, Sardiir Ilichpal Singh at 
Siranwali in Pasrur, and Chaudri Ghulam Tlasul at Kali. All 
these officers exercise the criminal powers of a Magistrate 
of the second class and the civil powers of a third class Munsifir, 
except Sardar Dyal Singh, who is a second class Munsiff. The 
two benches of Honorary Magistrates in Daska and Raya were 
disbanded some years ago. 

Registration. Seven non-ofiicial Sub-Registrars have been appointed. 

They arc under the control of the Deputy Commissioner as Re- 
gistrar, and they register deeds at Sialkot, Daska, Narowal, Raya, 
Zafarwal, Pasriir and Wadala, respectively, taking a certain 
proportion of the fees as their remuneration. The Tahsildars are 
ex-offlcio Joint Sub-Registrars within the limits of their tahsils. 
The Cantonment Magistrate is ex-officio Sub-Registrar for tbe 
military cantonments. Details respecting the registration work 
performed will be found in Table No. XXXIII A. 


Police. 


Class oE Police. 

Total 

.stieijgth. 

IJlsTRIRlTION. 

Stan.ling' 

Kuauls. , 

tectlou 

Pistiicb 

303 

58 335 

(’.llltOUTTiCnt... 

50 

1 59 

City 

132 

... j 132 

Total 

5S1 

1 58 j 520 


1 


The police force 
is controlled by a Dis- 
trict Superintendent 
with one Assistant Dis- 
trict Superintendent 
under him. The 
strength of the force on 
1st January 1895 is 
shown on the margin. 


Besides the regular police there is also a force of village 
watchmen, consisting of -,240 men, termed chaukidars, who are 
posted at the different villages for purposes of watch and 
ward, according to the size and population of the vilage. 
borne of tlie larger villages have one or more chaukidars but 
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as a rule there is only one to each village, and none in 
some small hamlets which are attached to neighbouring 
villages. Formerly they were paid partly in cash and partly 
in kind, and their dues were given to them by the lambardars. 
Payments in kind have now been stopped, and all grants of land 
have been resumed, and the pay has been fixed at a minimum 
of Rs. 3 a month. The allowances are paid half-yearly at har- 
vest time. 


The police stations or thanas are distributed as follows ; — 


Name 

of Talisil. 


Sol'iill No. of 
Thana. 

Name of Police 
StatioD. 

Class of Police 
Station, 



r 

1 

Sadr Sialkot 

Ist clasa. 




2 

City 

Do. 

ISialkot 

^ 








3 

Chaprar ... 

2ii<l claas. 



i 

4 

Phukliau ... 

Do. 


r 

1 

5 

Sambrial 

lat claaa. 

Daska 

i 


0 

Daska 

Do. 




7 

Diiarinkot 

2nd class. 


r 

1 

8 

Pasrur 

let class. 

Pasrur 

i 

9 

Satrah 

Do. 


L 

10 

Kila Sobha Siugh, 

2nd class. 




11 

Kaya 

1st class. 

Raya 



12 

Miaul 

Do. 




13 

Narowal ... 

Do. 




14 

Zafarwal ... 

Do. 

Zafar^Tal 









15 

Pbilaura 

Do. 

Sialkot 




IG 

Cantonment 

Do. 


There are no road-posts or out posts in the district. 


In addition to the regular police and the chaukidars there is 

an establishment 
of watchmen in 
four of the larger 
towns. The 
strength is given 
in the margin. 
They are all paid 
through the Dis- 
trict Superinten- 
dent of Police but 
the pay of the 


1 

2 

3 

‘ 1 

Name of 

Name of 

Number of 

1 

Number of | 

Tabsil. 

Town . 

Watch mail. 

Daffadars. | 

Daska ... 

Daska 

12 

2 

Do. ... 

Jamke 

10 

1 

Pasrur ... 

Pasrur 

20 

2 

Do. ... 

Kila Sobha 




Singh ... 

9 

... 


Chapter V, A, 
General. 

Police. 
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General- 

Police. 


Criminal tribe;. 
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force in Daska, Jamke and Pasruris met from Municipal funds. 

The pay of town watchmen varies from Ks. 4 a month in 
Daska tahsil to Es. 5 in PasiTir, and that of the dailadars from 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 8. There is a cattle-pound attached to every police 
station^ except Nos. 1 and 2 of the thanas mentioned above. 

The district lies within the Western Police Circle of the 
Province under the control of the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police, whose head-quarters are at Rawalpindi. 

The tribes which are subject to the Criminal Tribes Act 
No. XXVII of 1871, are the Sansis, Pakhiwaras and Bbats. 
The Bhats have only recently been put under the Act. The 
number of Sansis now on the register is 571, all males, out of 
a total population of 1,902. They are scattered all over the 
district, but are chiefly confined to six kots, which are reforma- 
tories in the shape of small walled villages, standing apart 
from any other habitation, and under the control of a 
jamadiir paid by Government and assisted by a small staff of 
police. The number of Pakhiwai’as now on the register is 360, 
all males, out of a total population of 1,898. Pakhiwards are 
found all over the district, but 40 per cent, of the total are con- 
fined to Kot Moklial, close to the large village of Satrah in 
the Pasrur tahsil, and another 8 per cent, are confined to Kot 
Mohaupur on the Gujranwala border. The number of Bhats 
now on the register is 115, all males, out of a total population 
of 1,974. As yet no kot has been ari’anged for the Bhats. 

The reformatory system was introduced by Mr. Prinsep, 
then Deputy Commissioner, in 1859, with the view of bringing 
the members of these tribes together under control, and then 
gradually reclaiming them, by inducing and encouraging them 
to settle down to agricultural pursuits and other honest means of 
livelihood. With this end in view, walled enclosures or kots 
were built, huts provided for their accommodation, waste lands 
assigned, wells sunk, and every assistance given by the supply 
of bullocks for irrigation and agricultural purposes, and seed 
grain ; and, in the earlier years of the settlement, food was 
also supplied. Medical attendance was provided, and schools 
established for their children. In short, everything was done 
to induce them to remain at the reformatories, and to give up 
their predatory habits of life for honest labour. This system 
has been followed by successive Deputy Commissioners, and, 
with some modifications, still exists, though the amount of 
pecuniary assistance has been gradually diminished. 

It can hardly be said with justice that the system has 
resulted in any very marked improvement in the behaviour of 
the tribes. They are still passionately attached to thieving as 
well as to sport, and the favourite employment of the children 
in the kots is playing at housebreaking. I’liey build small 
models of houses with clay, and each explains to an approving 
elder, who is probably a past master in the art and acts as 
umpire, how he would arrange the burglary. But while it has 
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been a hard task attempting to eradicate the feelings and 
teachings of centuries, there has been enough amelioration to 
allow of the provisions of the Act being worked with less rigour. 
As time goes on it will probably be found possible to ex- 
tend further freedom to the tribes, but at the pi-esent rate of 
progress it will be along time before supervision can be entirely 
relaxed. 

The old jail was wrecked during the events of 1857 by the 
mutineers and was repaired immediately afterwards, but the 
accommodation being iusufEcieut, a new jail was built on the 
same site in 1865. This has continued with few alterations till 
now. There is at present accommodation for 465 males and 14 

females. The daily aver- 
age of prisoners during 
the last five years is 
given in the margin. 
Paper-making, printing, 
book-binding, matting 
and the manufacture of 
prison clothing are the 
chief industries followed 
by the prisoners in the 

jail. The average annual cost of the maintenance of male 
prisoners is Ks. 21,927, and the average cost per headis Ks .51-4-3 
per annum. The work done by female prisoners consists of 
spinning and picking cotton thread. The average annual cost 
of their maintenance is Rs. 745, and the cost per head is 
Rs. 43-13-2 per annum. All prisoners who are sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment exceeding two years are sent to one of 
the Central Jails of the Province. The education of the 
prisoners was discontinued in January 1894. The establish- 
ment of the jail, which is under the control of the Provincial 
Inspector-General of Prisons, consists of a Superintendent, who 
is always the Civil Surgeon, a .Jailor, one English and one 
Vernacular Clerk, a Hospital Assistant and a Compounder. 
There are also a matron, two turnkeys, ten night watchmen in 
two grades, sixteen warders in four grades and four apprentice 
warders. The Outer guard is composed of three Sergeants and 
sixteen Constables. The jail is self-supporting, and the cloth- 
ing, bedding and fetters of the prisoners are all made inside 
the jail. Nearly all the necessary repairs are carried out by 
the prisoners. A garden is kept up by convict labour, and the 
produce is consumed by the prisoners. 

The gross revenue collections of the district for the last 
eleven years, so far as they are made by the Financial Com- 
missioner, are shown in Table No. XXVIII, while Tables 
Nos. XXIX, XXXV, XXXIV, XXIVA and XXXIII give fur- 
ther details for land revenue, excise, license tax, income tax and 
stamps, respectively. Table No. XXXIII A shows the number 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1889 

488 

9 

497 

1800 

421 

10 

431 

1801 

482 

19 

501 

1892 

452 

17 

4G9 

1893 

428 

17 

445 
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Chapter V, A- and situation of registration offices. There is only one central 
Genwal distillery for the manufacture of country liquor. This is 
carried on in a building adjoining the head-quarters of the 
Eevenne taxation Sialkot tahsil. The outlying distillei ies at Zafai wal, Eaya and 
and registration. Pasrur have been abolished for some years in accordance with 
the orders of the Excise Department. A certain amount of 
illicit distillation is carried on in the district, especially among 
the Sikh Jats of the Pasrur and Eaya tah.sils. I'lie cultivation 
of the poppy is allowed, and 177 acres of land were under this 
crop in the spring harvest of 1894. A tax of S';. 4 is imposed 
on every acre. The acreage varies little from year to year, as 
the poppy is grown for home consumption only. Opium is not 
extracted, hut is consumod in the shape of fost. What opium 
is consumed is imported from Shnhpur and I'hadarawar in 
Kashmir. Charas is imported from Ladakh, and a small 
quantity of bhang comes acio.ss from Jammu every year. 


District and Local There is a District Board with jurisdiction throughout the 
Boards. whole district, wliich holds its sittings in Sifilkot itself. 


There are 37 members, of whom 25 are delegated by the 
five Local Boards, and 12 are nominated by Government, The 
District Board exercises control over the construction, repair 
and maintenance of roads and other means of communication ; 
the establishment, management and mninteniuice of liospitals, 
dispen.'aries, sarais, rost-lionses, schools ; the training of 
teachers and establishment of scholarships ; the supply, storage 
and preservation from pollution of water for drinking, cooking 
and bathing purposes ; the planting and preservation of trees ; 
the construction and repair of emh.aiikments, and the supply, 
storage and control of water for ngricnltnrnl jmrposes ; the 
inaTiaoement of fairs and horse shows ; the inanngement of 
cattle-pounds and public fcriies ; :ind any other measures 
likely to promote the health, comfort, and convenience of the 
public. 

A Local Board is also constituted in each tahsil. The 

cnn.stitution of these 
Boards is shown on the 
margin. Members 
of the District and 
Local Boaids hold office 
for three years. Casual 
vacancies are filled by 
election or nomination, 
according as they occur 
among tlie elected or 
nominated members. 
The Chairmen of the 
District and Local Boards are appointed by their respective 
Boards, subject to the approval of Government in the case of 
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18 

0 

27 

IJaya 

IG 

8 

24 

1 Pasrur 

14 
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tlie District Board, and the approval of the Cotnmi.ssioner in the Chap ter V , A. 
case of any other. At present they are all non-officials and hold General- 
office for till ee years. 'I'hc present Chairman of rhe District 
Board is hardar Jagut Singh, C.LE., of Kalaswiila in the ^ 

Pasrfir talnsil. The Vice-Chairmen are appointed hy the Boards 
and hold i ffice for one year. There are a Secretary and 
Engineer, Loth paid, whose services are shared by the Munici- 
pal Coniiniftee of Sialkot city. They are not members and do 
not vote, 't he Deputy Commissioner, Civil Surgeon, Executive 
Engineer and District Inspector of Schools are not now mem- 
hcisofthe Di.strict Board, but are consulted through the 
medium of correspondence. Dull details for the last twelve 
yeais of tlie income and e.xpendituro of District I'nuds will be 
found in Table No. XXXVI. 

Table No. XXXVII gives figures for the Government Aided Educatiou. 
High, Middle and Primary Schools of the district. 'J'here are 
in all 83 schools in which education is given in vernacular up to 
what is called the Primary Standard. Of these 74 are located 
in the villages named in the following list: — 


Sialkot TabsH. 


Daska Tah/sll. 


Zafarwul TalipH. 


Badiana, 

H&jra# 

Cbawinda. 
Khanpur Sayacliir 
Dbamtlial. 

Cl aUur. 
Sbahzada. 
Sibowal. 
Mahilrujke. 

Marara. 

Mehlowala. 

Philaura, 

Jandiala. 


Raya Tabsil. 

I Mirowdl. 

I 

Daiid, 

Baddomalli. 

Ra^ a. 

I Dfitewal. 

Tnluandi Ehin- 
dian, 

Chandowal. 

Chandarke. 

Jassar. 

Pimgian, 

Mdnak. 

Kala Kbatai. 
Bhartbanwala. 
Hallowal. 
Auliapur. 

Gharial Kalun, 


Pasrur Tabsil. 

Kaldswala. 

Xon.ir, 

Suraegian. 

Satrah. 

Ban B.ajwa. 
Randliawa. 

Dbofla. 

Sankaiiwmd, 

Pejoke. 

Dalleke. 

Kotli Bawa Fakji 
C’baud. 

Xansbera, 

Wandn, 

Kila Sobha Singb. 
Sikhana. 

Alipnr. 


I’ggoke. 

Kotli Amir All. 
Kotli L» lb a ran 
Cbapt.ir. 

Boras. 

Rasuli iir. 

I'l'ro Chak. 
Kanpur. 

CLitti SbekbttU. 
Kiiluwal, 
Rangpur Sarocli. 

Marakiwal. 

Gungwul, 


Wadala, 

Kandansjun. 

Gbartal, 

Goindko. 

Malkhanwala. 

Talwandi Miisc 
Kban. 

Adamke. 

Sabowala. 

Bhopalwala. 

Gbalatidn. 

Mitranwdli, 

Baddoke. 

Kothala. 

. Bbatti Bhango. 
Gojra. 

Raudhir. 


Of the remainder eight aie in Zafarwal, Sankhatra, Raya, 
Ghota Fatehgarh, Kila Sohha Singh. .Tiimke, Daska and Samb- 
riiil, and these have also classes teaching up to the Middle 
standard. Two ate the High Schools of Sialkot and Pasrur, 
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The two Municipal Board Schools have classes in which 
teaching up to the Middle Standard is givers. There are 
eleven other Middle ScliooLs. Eight of these have been 
mentioned already in the preceding paragrapli. These are all 
maintained by the District Board. The other three are 
maintained with the assistance of grants from Government by 
the Missions of the established Church of Scotland and the 
American United Presbyterian Church in Siaikot and by the 
Church Missionary Society in Narowal, Raya. Every 
Secondary School has a hoarding house attached to it. These 
houses are genenilly well equipped and are decidedly popular. 

There are four High Schools, by which term is meant 
schools teaching up to the Entrance Standard of the Punjab cr 
Calcutta Universities. 'J'hreo are situated in Siaikot city 
and one in Pasrur. Two am Municipal Board Schools and 
the other two belong to the Scotch and American Missions 
respectively. There were 120 scholars reading in the high 
stage in these Schools in 1892-93. The twO' Mission Schools 
raceive grants-in-aid from Government. 

The details of the Indigenous Schools are given in the 

margin. The 
number of these 
schools examined 
for grants has 
risen lately to 39 
and the results 
of the examina- 
tions are satis- 
factory. But the 
numbers of both 
schools and 
scholars are sub- 
ject to great 
fluctuations. 


There are ten Zaraindaii Schoolsin this district, two in each 
tahsil. The number of scholars per school averages forty. 
The language taught is Urdu. The schools cannot be said to 
be popular, probably because all the teachers do not possess 
zami'ndari certih cates. 

There arc 82 Female Schools in the district, one teaching 
up to the Middle Standard and the remaining 31 up to tliq 
Primary Standard only. Eleven of Ihese are Giirmukh) cr 
Hindi Schools and the rest are U rdu-Persian. four of these 
schools are situated in Siaikot city. Of these three are maintain- 
ed from Municipal bunds and one is kejit up by the Church of 
Scotland Ladies Mission. The best attended schools are the 
last mentioned and the Municipal Board Urdu and Persian 


Tahsil. 

Schools 

Scholars. 

Teaching Arabic with translation 

3 

42 

„ Persian „ „ 

7 

no 

„ Sanskrit „ „ 

„ Erdii only 

1 

24 

20 

301 

„ Gnrmukhi 

0 

124 

„ ir ill'll ... 

.3 

80 

,1 Lanrle, Mahajani, Ac. 

7 

154 

,, the Koran by rote 

73 

7o0 

,, Sanskrit verses by role 

1 

0 

Total 


1,040 
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School, the former numbering 102 and the latter 70 scholars. Chapter V, A. 

A needle-woman is em^tloycd in almost every school in the Qen«al 
district. 

There are no Industrial Schools in the district, Grymnas- *^'^°***°°*' 

tic apparatus has been supplied to almost every Secondary and 
Primary School and a travelling Gymnastic Instructor has been 
appointed for each tahsil, who stays one week at every 
Primary and one fortnight at every Secondary School. 

Cricket is played at all the larger schools and drill is every- 
where taught. The general state of education in the district 
is satisfactory. Sialkot is one of the most forward districts 
ill the Province educationally, and yet only a little over 5 per 
cent, of the children of a school-going age actually attend 
school and not more than 8 per cent, are under- iustruction of 
some kind or another. 

Table No. XXXVIII. gives separate figures for the last Medic«l. 
seven years for each of the eight dispensaries in the district. 

The details obtainable regarding the work of the hospitals of the 
various Christian Missions are given above in Chapter III, 

Section B. The principal hospital in the district is the Sialkot 
Civil Hospital. This was bmit in 1849 and is situated close 
to the tahsil on the outskirts of the city on the right hand of 
the road to Daska. It was partially destroyed in the mutiny 
and was rebuilt in 1858. The main building contains separate 
consulting rooms and verandahs for male and female out- 
patients, a dispensary, and a room for minor surgery and 
dressings; two wards, one for surgical cases with eight beds, and 
one for medical cases with eight beds ; an operating theatre and 
godowns. The detached buildings contain ten eye-wards 
with two beds each ; lunatic ward with four rooms ; eight 
female wards with two beds each, the whole enclosed by 
a high wall to secure perfect seclusiou ; a contagious diseases 
ward with six beds ; servants’ houses, cook-house and latrines. 

In the same compound there are also a house for the Assistant 
Surgeon, the Civil Surgeon’s Office and the Meteorological Ob- 
servatory. The whole establishment is under the supervision 
of the Civil Surgeon. The hospital is in direct charge of the 
Assistant Surgeon. The hospital is supported chiefly by a 
large grant, averaging Rs. 600 a month, from Municipal 
Funds. 

There are also seven branch dispensaries, all of the second 
class. These are situated at Zafarwal, Raya, Kot Adian, 

Pasrtir, Phuklidn, Sambrial and Daska. The number of beds 
varies from six to ten. They are maintained principally by 
contributions from District Funds. They are under the super- 
vision of the Civil Surgeon and each has an establishment 
consisting of one Hospital Assistant, one Compounder and three 
servants . 
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In the year 186G a fund was raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tion for the purpose of founding a recognized medical pro- 
fession in the district. The system was initiated and matured 
by Colonel T. W. Mercer, then Deputy Commissioner of the 
district, and has been attended with considerable success. At 
the commencement it was determined to make use of such 
material as was to be found in the district. A selection was 
made from the hakims or native practitioners, whose profes- 
sional qualifications were utterly unknown to their Eui opean 
rulers, and who, notwithstanding their ignorance or crude 
notions, were well fitted to form a fraternity from whence might 
spring eventually a well-educated medical profession. The 
district was divided into 12 or 14 medical circles, in the centre 
of which a hakim wms located and furnished with a simple 
materia Dicdica and a pocket case of instruments, and English 
find native drugs; and ere two years had elapsed it was evident 
that the scheme w'as appreciattd, and the hakims had evinced 
at least a desire to acquire some professional knowledge. The 
number of dispensaries was increased and trained native doctors 
appointed, who were required to supervise the woik of the 
hakims. A portion of the funds was set aside for training 
the sons of these hakims at the Medical College at Lahore, and 
this district furnished some of the 6rst aZnnmt of that institu- 
tion. The system created so much interest and brought out 
so much latent energy and ability, that even hakims of ripe age 
attended the dispensaries and lectures given by the Medical 
OfBcers at the head-quarter station to learn their profession; 
and some passed creditable examinations. The chief dispensary 
acquired a certain reputation for the rapid development of its 
pupil apprentices. The funds were at first raised by a tax of 
one per cent, on the Government revenue levied on the agri- 
cultural population, subsidized by liberal conti ibutions from 
the municipal funds, and amounted to neaily Its. 25,000 per 
annum. When other local cesses were discontinued in the 
province under the operation of Act XX, 1871, or Local Bates 
Act, this tax was allowed to remain, but was much reduced, and 
eventually altogether abolished. 


Fourteen Vaccinators undone Supervisor are maintained 
in Sialkot from District Funds. The former are divided into three 
grades carrying a monthly pay of Rs. 15, Rs. 12 and Rs. 10, 
respectively. The Supervisor gets Rs. 40 per mensem. The 
work is directed and supervised by the Supervisor who is an 
old and experienced Vaccinator. The work is also periodically 
inspected by the Civil Surgeon and by an official called the 
Divisional Inspector whose jurisdiction extends over the six 
districts of the Rawalpindi Divi.siou. 


The leper asylum at Bawa Lakhan, in the Sialkot district, 
was founded in the year 18C6. It is situated on the south of 
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Sialkot city at a distance of about nine miles from it. It is 
a charitable institution intended for the lepers of the district, 
where they are kept isolated and afforded medical aid. The 
asylum buildings consist of three double barracks for 72 lepers, 

a cook-house 
a barrack 

for servants, 
two good 
jiakka wells, 
and a gard- 
en. T h e 
management 
of the leper 
asylum is 
conducted 
by a Native 

Doctor under the supervision of the Civil Surgeon, Sialkot dis- 
trict. The table in the margin shows the working of the in- 
stitution for the past five years. Out-patients have not been 
included in this table as those who come from the neighbour- 
ing villages for treatment are not lepers. But the costs of the 
medicine they received are included in the “ expenditure” column. 
In 1894 no fewer than 4,042 such patients received treatment. 

The inmates do not necessarily belong to this district, but 
often come from great di.stances, and even from other asylums. 
Every now and then a patient will leave aud wander away to 
another home. The buildings are single-storied barracks arrang- 
ed back to back. Each leper has one room with a verandah. 
There is also a good masonry bathingtank partitioned off for males 
and females. The establishment consists of one compounder with 
five servants under him. Each person is provided with a honse. 
There is a good garden, and the gardener, who is paid Es. 8 
per mensem, has to supply a certain quantity of fresh vegetables 
to each patient daily. The institution is merely an asylum, 
and the treatment is merely palliative, not specific. Each 
adult inmate receives Rs. 3 a month and each child Es. 2, some 
clothing, and one thick blanket every second year. A shop- 
keeper is allowed free quarters on condition of supplying the 
inmates with necessaries at the current rates. The asylum is 
comfortable and the inmates appreciate its benefits. Most of 
them keep their own cows and goats. 

There are two churches within cantonment limits. The 
principal building is the Church of the Holy Trinity in which 
the member of the Church of England worship. It was built 
in 1854, after the design and under the supervision of Major 
Maxwell, Superintending Engineer. But though completed in 
1854, it was not consecrated till the 31st January 1857, The 
ceremony was performed by the then Bishop of Madras. The 
records of the Wazirabad cemetery and the registers of the births 
and marriages were brought from that station and deposited 
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2.311 
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6 
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22 

17 

3 
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1892 

2,360 

1 

2 

21 

16 

6 

18 

6 

3 

3 

1 
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1893 

2,900 

15 

7 

24 

16 

3 

14 
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2,470 

11 

9 

21 

15 

1 

14 
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in this cburch. The church is an imposing handsome building. 
It is supposed to furnish accommodation for 700 worshippers, but 
it cannot comfortably hold much more than 600. The large 
stained-glass window on the east above the altar is a memorial 
to those who fell in the mutiny at Sialkot. There are a large 
number of memorial tablets on the walls, some of them of 
extreme interest dating as far back as the actions of Chilianwala 
and Gujrat. The church has a handsome spire, which is visible 
for many miles round. It was not touched by the mutineers 
in 1857. 

Till a few years ago there was another and smaller church, 
called Christ Church, in Sialkot. This was built two or three 
years after the other on a piece of ground at the west end of 
the station close to the British Cavalry Mess. It was intended 
for the use of the British troops at the west end of the station, 
but was rarely used. It gradually fell into disrepair and was 
pulled down in 1893. The greater portion of the material was 
made over to the Church of England Mission at Narowal. This 
church was a conspicuous object in Sialkot as it was roofed with 
blue glazed tiles. 

The Eoman Catholic Church, known as the Church of 
St. James the Apostle, stands between the English Church 
and the Military Prison. It was built from funds raised 
by public subscription by the kind Father Zacharias, 
a priest of the Capuchin order. The foundation stone was 
formally laid on the 1st November 1853 by the Eight Revd. 
Doctor Carli, Vicar Apostolic of Hindustan, and the building was 
completed within a year. The original cost was just under 
Rs. ] 0,000, but as the public subscriptions were not sufficient to 
maintain it in repair it was made over to Government. It is a 
large commodious building, but without the same claim to 
architectural beauty as the Church of the Holy Trinity. It also 
was spared in 1857, but the parish registers were destroyed. 

Beyond cantonments is the Hunter Memorial Church, 
situated between the Wazirabad and Kuluwal roads, about 
half a mile beyond the race-course. The church was built in 
1361-62 by the authorities of the Mission of the Established 
Church of Scotland in memory of Mr. Hunter, the first Scotch 
Missionary in the Punjab, whose murder has already been 
described in Chapter II. It is a handsome Gothic building, 
and is capable of accommodating 150 people. The service is 
Presbyterian. 

The American Mission have a more unpretentious church 
m the village of Hajipura, situated on the high road to Daska 
about a mile beyond the city. The service here also is Presbv- 
terian. 

The Convent is one of the most flourishing institutions in 
cantonments. It was founded by the Right Revd. M. A Jacopi 
Archbishop of Agra, in 1856. Major McDonald of the Irregular 
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Cavalry gave the liouse free and the establishment was 
recruited from the large Convent at Sardhana, near Meerut. 
Mother St. Gonzaga was the first Lady Superior. On the 
morning of the mutiny in SiMkot, the troops broke into the 
Convent and seized whatever property they could lay their hands 
on, but none of the inmates were touched, chiefly owing to the 
plucky behaviour of the priest who stayed by the nuns and 
children and conveyed them all safely to the fort. After the 
mutiny it was found impossible to keep up the school and the 
nuns went to Agra. But in 1862 the Convent was re-opened 
and has prospered ever since. The buildings have been added 
to, and there is now a well-equipped chapel attached. This 
building, known as the Chapel of our Lady of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, was built in 1872,^ but was enlarged and greatly im- 
proved in 1888. 


Chapter V, A- 
General. 

The Convent. 


The large military cantonment of Sialkot is situated about Cantonments and 
a mile and a half from the city. There are no civil lines; th6*’^o°P^- 
civilian residents all live in the cantonment, which is built on a 
high belt of land, having for its natural drainage the Palkhu 
stream on the north and the Bhed stream on the south. It has 
been well laid out and is fully supplied with good metalled roads. 

The cantonment is built in three long lines running east and 
west. The European regiments occupy the northern line and 
the Native regiments the southern with the public buildings 
and officers’ houses in the centre. The sadr or main bazar 
occupies a position on the south to the east of the Native Cavalry 
lines. The garrison consists of one battery of Eoyal Horse 
Artillery, one regiment of British Cavalry, six companies of 
British Infantry, one regiment of Native Cavalry and two regi- 
ments of Native Infantry. Two companies of the British 

Infantry regiment 
are stationed at 
Amritsar. The table 
on the margin 
shows the present 
strength of the 
garrison including 
the Amritsar de- 
tachment. There is 
besides a varying 
establishment of Medical and Commissariat Officers and Non- 
Commissioned Officers. The garrison was formerly a Brigade, 
but was converted into a Station on the 1st October 1888, and 
is now commanded by a Colonel on the Staff. The Station 
is included in the Rawalpindi Division. The transport con- 
tinually varies. 


Staff and Regi- 
mental OtScera. 

yON COUKISSIONBD OFFICERS AUD 

Men. 

Royal 
Horae 
Arcil- 
‘ lery. 

British 

Cav- 

alry. 

British 

Infan- 

try. 

Native 

Cav- 

alry. 

Native 

Infan- 

try, 

89 

157 

601 

1 

9S3 

625 

1,821 


There is one section of “ B ” Company of the Ist Adminis- 
^ative Battalion, Punjab Volunteer Rifles, under command of a 
Non-Commissioned Officer. The battalion is under the com- 
mand of liieutenant-Colonel D. P. Masson, V. D., with the 
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Chapter V, B- head-quarters at Lahore. TIio section was organised in Febru- 

ary 1887, and consists of two non-commissioned ofEcers, 16 

^^'Revenue^^^ volunteers and 3 reservists. It is chiefly composed of the un- 
covenanted servants of Government and tradesmen. A drill in- 

Cantonmonts ami gtj’uctor froiu the British Infantry is attached to the section. 

troops. 

Htad-qiiarters of The branch of the North-Western Railway which runs 
otl.cr departments. |;iie north of the district is in charge of the District 

Traffic Superintendent at Lahore, where the head offices are. 
The military buildings in cautonments are in charge of the 
Executive Engineer of Military AVorks at Rawalpiudi. The 
public buildings of the Civil Department are in charge of the 
Executive Engineer, with head-quarters at Gujriinwala. The 
telegraph lines and offices are controlled by the Assistant Su- 
perintendent of the Subdivision, with his office at Sialkot, and 
the post offices by the Superintendent of the Division, who has 
his head-quarters at Gujrauwala. 

SECTION B -LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 

Reronne eysfom Under the Mughal the country was divided into estates 

under the llvjghala. fixed proprietary titles, and, as we have seen, arranged into 

circles of collection called L/ppus or niicait, tops, mahals, and 
parganns. There was aland measurement. An dyin was fixed, 
being a money assessment on the number of h'lghds cultivated 
each year. Each property was named and committed to the 
care of some loyal Muhammadan. There were superior officers 
of collection in each district, and a lain ihigo in each pargand, 
whose husiness it was to keep the records and be a reference in all 
disputes. The only administration at all spoken well of is that 
of All Mardan Kh/m, who lived at Sohdrfi. He not only demand- 
ed a reasonable revenue, but he altered the cash demand to 
suit the season, and made up any falling off of the revenue by 
cutting canals and such improvements. 

RovPTino system During Rajput ascendancy we may reckon the rule of Raja 
Budt'i- ihf ihvjpuis. Jtaiijit; Deo as the most prominent that comes to notice and as 
the most beneficent. He never took revenue in cash, but always 
in grain, and by the process called hdoll , i.e., by division of the 
actual outturn ; the share taken was usually one-third, but 
sometimes one-quarter ; but afterwards he introduced a house- 
tax called ghardwdni, which created great discontent. The 
tux still prevails across the frontier, and is paid on the Sair or 
first day^ of New Year. He was a kind ruler, and always wore 
plain white clothes with simply a feather in his turban as a mark 
of rank. There w.is, however, little that can be called a system ; 
measurement was seldom resorted to ; no attempt was made to 
keep up records, beyond what were required for internal 
village reference ; and only a few officers were appointed to keep 
the peace, the revenue being collected and paid chiefly through 
the heads of tribes or local divi.sion.s. Laud belonged to 
the ruler, who might dispose of it as he chose } the occupant 
could bo removed from one village to another i even the hurddrs 
had a right to locate new settlers. 
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The same system was continued during the two succeeding 
periods of Sikh usurpation, and when Kanjit Singh may he 
said to have consolidated his power. At this time the country 
was split up into jdgir domains. Many of these had been 
acquired in the first instance by conquest, and were afterwards 
either resumed or confirmed by the Sikh monarch. Each Sar- 
dar had his own different mode of collection. A money settle- 
ment was never resorted to : indeed it is natural to suppose 
that these barons, living as many of them did on their jagi'S, 
would prefer to run the risk of grain collections, as they liad 
several ways available to make good defalcations by imposi- 
tion of ahicdbs a,vii other taxes. With the majority bafdi was 
preferred. The share was considered to be half, and this was 
generally taken, not of the gross but net produce, after deducting 
tile expenses of cultivation. In some villages where soil was 
poor two-fifths, and occasionally one-third batni rates might be 
found. In fce/u lands near rivers one-qu.arter ; but the share of 
the hdtim was generally one-half, equivalent to about 40 per 
cent, of the gross produce. 

One of the first acts in which we see Ranjit Singh engaged 
after he had established his power was to give out such taldqds 
as were Jchdtsa on fixed leases (ijdrds) to middle men whom he 
wished to conciliate. They began in a u. 1805. Sometimes they 
broke down when the collection was made through kdrddrs 
{amdni) on the trust system. The principal men to whom farms 
were given were Rfijas Gulab Singh, Suehet Singh, and Hira 
Singh of the Dogra family. The first was unscrupulous, but the 
other two are said to have bad a regard for the improvement of 
the country and were lenient collectors. They sometimes com- 
muted the grain assessments into a cash demand, fixed according 
to the rate of the day, and thus collected in cash ;bub none of 
them attempted a money settlement. Here and there Raja 
Gulab Singh seems to have fi.xed a cash rate on eacli plough, 
ranging from Rs. 12 to 24, and the assessment was approved of, 
though not regularly collected. 

The kdrddrs had no fixed system ; one season it was hy kan- 
kut, or appraisement, while the next it was hybdoU, or division 
of the actual ontturn. The former was conducted by a trained 
body of appraisers {kaniyd^), who were generally well-to-do land- 
owners, favourites of the local officers. The estimate was made of 
the crop as it stood in the field in the presence of the parties, allow- 
ance being made for defects of growth, damage, &c., under a mar- 
gin called chhot. By the latter process tiie grain was cut and 
stored in the granaries, and a thappa, or Government mark, was 
put upon it till opened ; the sub-officers then went and weighed 
the grain, selling the Government share to some corn-dealer, or 
which was too often the case, the kd.rd.dr, took up the speculation 
through his own agents. For the better crops money rates were 
always taken, a measurement being made each harvest. These 
crops were called zahti in contradistinction to the other termed 
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Chapter V, B. 
Land and Land 


jinsi. The rates varied in every tract, and seem to have been 
capriciously fixed, whetlier hy j'lgirdiir or kdrdnr ; it was the will 
Revenue of the /l i/tba, and payuieiit was inevitable, tstill all manner of 
Direct management loopholos Were allowed, such as 11 ibud, chhot, and other deductions, 
nntier kdrddra 
paid agents. 


Sikh 

kankut. 


or which were adjusted as the field was measured, 
system of The process of kankict was as follows ; — The produce of 10 


fields ^avp, say, 120 mans ; the appraisement called nazaranddzi 
or kachd bin. would be fixed at 100. From this a deduction 
called chat siwdi was allowed, and on the remainder or the pakka 
kdn the Government share taken was either one-half, two-fifths, 
one-third, or one-quarter as the case migKt be : — 


Gross produce .o say 

Amount appraised or A-acAd .• ... 

Deduct meat, usually at 20 per cent., for agricultural expenses 


Balance puA'Aa Ardn 

Deduct chot at 5 per cent 

Ket produce ... ••• 

Government share Ijeing ustially half, gives 

Add lamlnrtiari and proprietor’s bttK-i, being a rent charge of 

i kopa per man on Rs. 75 the net produce .. 

Add also Khareh tah$U at 1 topa per man on Rs, 37*8‘0, the 

Government share, gives .*• 

Total taken from cultivators 

Leaving to cultivators, including cost of cultivation ..r «.« 


Mr. S^n, 
120 0 
TOO o 
20 0 

80 0 
5 0 

75 O 
87 8 

4 80 

2 15 

44 » 

55 27 


100 0 


In other words, the proportion comes oat thus 

Ms. 8tr9^ 

Cultivator’s share * *.t *.» 55 27 

Proprietor .... 7 5 

Government share ... 37 8 

equal to half the net produce, or about one-third the gross pro- 
duce assumed at 120 mans, the original estimate of appraise- 
ment. Here then we discover that the Sikhs appropriated as 
much as a one-third share, and this seems probable ; but then 
it will be remembered that they performed the functions of a 
landlord. They helped in repairing wells, and even construct- 
ed them ; and though the ratio may seem high, it is doubtful 
whether they really did get a full approximation of the outturn, 
many facilities being afforded for concealment. 

Money settlement For seven years, extending over the period Sambat 1888 to 
General ^Uabile 1894, a large number of the tcliiqas vrere made over to General 
Avitabile, at first in farm, and then in direct management. By 
him a money settlement was made, i.e., leases were fixed for a 
term of years in the name of the headmen ; this assessment 
broke down signally. An old chaudhri, much in the employ of 
the General, attributed the cause of failure to the very imperfect 
information on which it was based. There was no measurement. 
The revenue was fixed on an average of former year’s receipts 
as made under a grain system by various kdrddrs and there was 
no way of discovering what was really collected. The popular 
account, confirmed on all sides, was that very few villages suc- 
ceeded in paying the lease in full. On looking into the market 
prices which obtained during these years, it appears that grain 
was selling below the average-in two years (Sambat 1892-95), 
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the price of wheat being even 40 and 32 per cent, below the Chapter V, B. 
average ; further that for the three years precediug the General’s — “ 

management, the rate was from 40 to 60 per cent, below the 
average, which would quite account for any money assessment Mom-y settlement 
breaking down, apart from other causes. erro nmde by 

General A\ itubile. 

A summary money settlement was effected in 1847 by Summary settle- 
European Political OtRcers under the Regency which followed nients. 
the first Sikh war. It was based upon the average Sikh collec- 
tions of three years preceding, the money vtilue being ciilculated 
upon the average prices of the same years, aud a reduction of 
1 0 per cent, being allowed on the old net revenue, while the 
numerous nhwdh, or extra ce.«ses, were wholly abolished. The 
assessment worked well for a few years ; but immediately after 
the annexation, in 1 849, there occurred a sudden fall in prices, 
which at once rendered burdensome the assessment based upon 
the prices of 1844-5-6, and it became apparent that the district 
was assessed far above its powers of endurance. Large remis- 
sions were at once granted ; but even thus the pressure in parts 
of the district was so severe that it was found that people were 
absconding, wells lying neglected, and cultivation at a standstill, 
the collection of the revenue being attended with the greatest 
difficulty. In 1852 the balances of revenue amounted to Rs. 

75,768, without including land the revenue of which was alien- 
ated to jdgirddrs. The distress was aggravated “ by bad seasons, 
bad tahsildars and bad management,” and, worse than all, by an 
epidemic among the cattle, which in two years out of the six 
during which the summary settlement had been in force, had 
carried off thousands, being particularly severe in the irrigated 
tracts. 

Meanwhile, however, the preliminary operations of a regular ReRniar spttlment 
settlement had been set on foot, and a new assessment came 
into force in 1854. 

The Eechna-Doab settlement, as it was then called, included 
the present Gujranwdla and Sialkot districts and the two 
tahsils of Shakargarh and Shahderah. It was begun by Mr. 

Greathed in 1850. On his death, in 1851, Mr. (now Sir Richard) 

Temple succeeded to the superior charge, and Mr. Edward 
Prinsep was appointed Settlement Officer of the Sialkot, Pasrur, 

Zafarwal and Shakargarh tahsils. The present Raya tahsil 
fell with Amritsar to Mr. Morris. In 1853 Mr. Prinsep 
received independent charge. In 1854 the new assessments 
of Zafarwal aud Sialkot were announced, and in 1856 the settle- 
ment of the whole district was completed. Mr. Morris’ report, 
which covered the Raya tahsil, was submitted in 1857. Mr. 

Prinsep was permitted in 1856 to proceed to England and 
write his report there ; but he returned hurriedly after the 
Mutiny to find that all the records were destroyed, and the 
report was not sent up till 1863. The Bajwat tract in Sialkot 
originally formed part of the Gujrat district. The first regular 
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settlement was proceeding in this tract under Captain Mackenzie 
when the operations were stopped by the mutiny. The 
work was resumed in 1858 and dragged on till 1862, when 
the last of the new demands were given out by Mr. 
Macnabb. 

The new assessments resulted in a decrease in every tahsil, 
varying from nearly 2 per cent. iuZ.ifarwal to over 24 percent, 
in Piisriir. The net decrease over the whole district was 14 per 
cent. Tlie new demands were paid without much difficulty 
in 8i;ilkot and Zafarwal, but it was soon evident that the 
relief given in the other tahsils, and particularly in Raya, 
was not sufficient. The assessments of Haya were revised 
by Mr. lUyth, and those of the other four tahsils by Mr. Prinsep 
himself in 1858-5Vb The fiscal history of the district up to 1868 
is summarised in the following table : — 


Tahsil. 

Demand of 
summary 
settlcmeut. 

Demand of 
first regular 
suttlemout. 

Decrease 
per cent. 

Demand as 
it stood after 
the reduction 
of 1858-50. 

Decrease 
per cent 


Ks. 

Ks, 

Ks, 

Es. 

Ks. 

Zafa^^^al 

2,30,113 

2,20,480 

1-7 

2,20,232 

27 

Uayti 

3,37,310 

3,03, 3CG 

100 

2,43,524 

107 

Pasrur 

3,00,003 

2,27,007 

24-3 

2,11,675 

71 

SiiUkot 

3,15,340 

2,01,172 

77 

2,00,012 

•4 

Daska 

3,1.8,011 

2,43,502 

23'5 

2,18,338 

10-4 

District ... 

15,02,070 

12,02,583 

14 0 

11,83,781 

8-4 


No cesses were imposed along with the summary settle- 
ment. These were added in 1854, and amounted to an average 
of 16 per cent, on the Government demand. 

The assessments of the first settlement were announced for 
a period of ten years, and expired in the same year in which 
they received the sanction of Government. Revision operations 
began in all the five tahsils in 1863, and were brought to a 
close in 1866. Throughout they were under the charge of Mr. 
E. Prinsep, with Mr. Leslie Saunders as his assistant. No 
report of this revision was ever submitted, and the only infor- 
mation extant regarding the principles on which it was carried 
out is contained in Volume of XXXIX of the New Series of Se- 
lections from the Records of the Financial Commissioners’ Office. 
After a considerable amount of discussion the assessments were 
finally sanctioned for a period of 20 years. The financial results 
were as follows : — 
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1 ■■ 1 

1 iLxpmuf? (lo- 

{ TaliSif. of lirst 

i i SeU^cment. 

1 1 

Initial uew 
domantl. 

Deferrpti 

demand. 

Ult iiiiTte 
demand. 

Diffi-reuce 
per cent, 
between 
expirini.,^ 
and nlti- 
mate de- 
mand. 

Chapter V. B. 

Land and Land 
Revenue- 

Second regular 

settlement. 

Zafarwal 

Riiya 

I'asriir 

Sialkot 

Daska 

Total District... 

Rs. 

2, 20, -2.32 
2,43,524 
2,l!,r.75 
2,00,012 
2,1S,33S 

Us. 

2,10,OOS 

2..58,1W1 

2,22,175 

2,88,000 

2,30,211 

Rs- 
1 . 185 
8,502 
3,343 
3,300 

8 720 

Ils, 

‘2,11.553 
2.00,002 
2,25,518 
2,01, ISO 
2,47,073 

Ils 

— ? 1' 
+ 0.' 
-t- G'5 
+ *.■’> 
13 0 


11,83,7S1 ; 12,17,077 

25,518 

12.43,225 

+ 5 0 


The deferred neuiaiul took tlie shape of ])rogressive assess- 
ments, which were arranged witli the object of giving tho 
z:unimla\'s time to increaso thcii- revenue paying- assets by 
breaking up new soil. 

T.he revision or hir. riinsep’.s second settlement began 
in February ISiS. Operalions lasted just over seven years 
and w’ere bruught to a cio-jo in April 1595. A detailed account 
of llio principles and procedure followed is contained in tho 
printed assessment reports of tlie varion.s tahsils and in tlie final 
report. Tho instructions issued by Government were that the 

demand was not to exceed tho 
estimated net value of half 
the net produce of an estate, 
and that only such increase 
was to be taken as was war* 
ranted by an e.xtension of 
cultivation, a rise in prices of 
farm produce and the admitted 
lightness of the expiring 
assessments. Tho revenue of 
the wlii'ile district has been 
actnallv raised by the amounts 
given in the margin, which inchide a small sum temporarily 
remitted on account of protective leases given to new wells. 

The gross revenne of each tahsil as reassessed, with the 

average incidence per culti- 
vated acre, is given in the 
margin. Of this total Rs. 

7 1,770 are paid away annual! v 
as assignments of land 
revenue. Tlie cost of the 
settlement was, in round 
numbers, Es. 4,15,000, wdiicli 
was more than covered by the 
increased revenue paid in up 
to 15th June 1895, 


Tahsil. 

Gross 
revenue 
in lupces. 

A vern^^c 
incidence 
per culti- 
vated acre. 

Zafarwal 

2,40,308 

11s. a, p. 

1 9 0 

Rava 

3,31,.922 

1 n 0 

Pasriii- 

2,00,83 1 

1 G 10 

Sialkot 

3,44,334 

1 10 5 

Daska 

3,07,GS5 

1112 

Total District .. 

15,00,140 

17 4 


— 




Tahsil. 

Rupees. 1 

Incjf-ase - 
per cent. | 

Zaf.arwal 

30,008 ' 

1 

10 

Kava 

07,042 I 

25 

Pasriir 

45.5J3 I 

20 ' 

Sialkot 

53.209 

18 1 

Daska 

57,980 

23 1 

Total District... 

1 

2,02,882 

21 
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No reports of the summary settlement or of the second 
regular settlement are extant, but Mr. Prinsep’s notes on the 
principles adopted, and the results effected by the operations 
which came to a close in 186-5, with the subsequent correspon- 
dence, will be found in the printed selections referred to above. 
Further details regarding the first and third regular settle- 
ments will be found in the reports published in 18(35 and 1895 
respectively. 

The cesses imposed, in addition to land revenue, are as 
follows : — 

Loc.tI rata 

Lanib.ird'irs' pachotra ^ 

‘ ( drdinary 

Patwari cess 
Malbaecss 


Total ... 25 5 10 


Thus tho total sum.s, both Land revenue and cesses, which 
the people have to pay to Government, are as follows : — 


Tahsil 

Fixed land 
jeveuue. 

Rates .aud cesses 
varying between 
Rs. 25-5-10 and 
Rs. 24-5-10 per 
cent, on tho land 
revenue. 

Total. 

Zafarw.il 

Ks. 

2,4G 3C8 

Rs. 

G2,211 

Rs. 

3,08,570 

Raya 

3,31,922 

83,504 

4,15.486 

Pasrur 

2,00,831 

07,975 

3,37,800 

Sialkot 

3.44.334 

87,042 

4,31,370 

Daska 

3,07.G8o 

77,851 

3,85,530 

1 Total District 

t 

15,00,140 

3,78,043 

18,78,783 


'I’be areas upon which the present revenue is collected are 
shown in Table No. XIV,, while Table No. XXIX. shows tho 
actual revenue for the twelve years ending 1898-94. The 
statistics given in Table No. XXXI (balances, remissions and 
tah'ivi advances) throw some light on the working of last 
settlement. Table No. XVII. shows the area and income of 
Government lands. 

Table No. XXX. shows the number of villages, parts of 
villages aud plots, and the area of land of which the revenue 
is assigned, the period of assignment, and the number of 
assignees for each talisil as the figures stood in the end of 
1S9-3-94. fable No. XXXA. shows the number of assignees, 
together with the amount of land revenue assigned, according 


Es. a. p. 
10 G 8 
10 0 
5 0 0 
5 4 0 
3 11 2 
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to the records of the third regular settlement. It will be 
understood that this shows only the assignees of land revenue 
and e.vcludf'S indmddrs, &c., who receive out of the revenue 
of certain villages fixed sums bearing no relation to any ascer- 
tained area of land. The total amount of land revenue which 
is assigned to others and never reaches the Government 
treasury is Rs. 71,770, or 5 per cent, of the whole demand. 
The principal assignments are as follows : — 

Mahant Prem Singh, the manager of the Sikh Temple 
of Ber Baba Nanak at Sialkot, Us. 4,081 ; Jawala Singh and 
Partab Singh, of Butala, in Gtijrainvala, Rs. 3,377, Sardar 
Dyal Singh, of Butala, in Gujranwala, Rs. 2,045; Raja Harbans 
Singh, of Lahore, Rs. 1,32.3 ; the Man family, of Mananwiila, in 
tahsil Uaya, Rs. 1,169; Lekha Ram, Mahant of Amritsar, 
Rs. 783 ; and Ladha Singh, of TarnTaran, in Amritsar, Rs. 750. 
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CHAPTEil VI. 


TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES, AND 
CANTONMENTS. 

At tlip ceni^us of 1881 all places possessing more than 
o,000 inhabitants, till inunicipalities, and all liead-quavtcrs of 
districts tind tnthtaiy posts were classed as towns. Under this 
rule the following places were returned as the towns of the 
Siiilkot district ; — 


Tali^iU T<*u 11?, 

l'cr?ou-. 

Malc', 

1 

Kemalcs. | 

r Si„!k.ji 

4.5, 7C2 

25,7U7 

10.005 

1 Pa-ka 

5, “27 


2,ti0i 

Sialkot ... . ... s 


j .Uiiikc 

4,177 

2,153 

2,002 

, MiU aii\T lU 

S.T'iO 

1 

1,7H2 

( Fu.^iur 

I’asiur •] 

C Kiiti Subba Sin^U 

S.STh 

4,2 U 

4,130 




4, '21 

2,.TJ7 

2.121 

( Z.if.uwal 

Zafarvral ... ... -J 

. C ^aiikbaua 

4,073 

2,357 

2.121 



1,213 

t 1,120 

lUkva . , N.iri>\v,il 


2, ISO 

1 2,009 


At the census of Is.ll Mitranwali and Sankhatra were not 
treated as towns, not being- tnunicipalitios. Tiiey are, however, 
included in the loll-jwing table, which sliorvs the population of 
these same nine places, us ascertained at that census : — 


Tab^il. 

Town. 

I'craou'-. 

Males. 

Females. 

Sialkot ... 


Sulk-A 

5:>,tib7 

31,430 

23,631 


1 

Da-'ka. 

0, l!)5 

3,392 

3,101 

Pa«ka 


.r.imkc 

1,029 

2,177 

2,152 


( 

Mitraiiwali 

3, 770 

1,919 

1,S57 

Pa'irur ... 

( 

I 

Fa.'iur 

0 2'JO 

’ 1.7(-3 

4,407 


Kjla S'lljba Sinjib 

1 520 

2,'i33 

2,103 

Zafarwal 

c 

1 

Zafai\\.il 

.3,5.10 

2,771 

2,70.3 


Sankhatra 

2,0'32 

1,38J 

1,209 

Raya 

— 

Xaro^'al 

/ 

1,S9S 

2,001 

1,207 
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The distribution by religion of the population of these towns 
and the number of houses iu each are shown in Table No. 
XLIII., while further particulars will bo found in the Census 
Keport in Tables Nos. III., IV. and V. The remainder of this 
chapter consists of a detailed description of each town, with a 
brief notice of its history, tlie increase and decrease of its 
population, its commerce, manufactures, municipal government, 
institutions and public buildings ; and statistics of births and 
deaths, trade aud manufactures, wherever figuies are available. 


Chapter VI. 

Towns, Munici- 
palities aud 
Cantonments. 

General statistics 
of towns. 


The municipal town of Sialkot is situated iu latitude 32° 31 Sialkot town 
north, and lougitude 74°3G east, on the northern bank of the Description. 

Aik torrent, upon the edge of tlic high triangular ridge wliicli 
extends, .‘louthwards, from the Jaminii bills. It contains u popu- 
lation of 32,918, or, including suburb.s and cantoments, of 5o,087 
souls, according to the census of 1891. The cit}' lias no enclos- 
ing walls. The remnant of a fort on the nortli side, which is the 
highest point in the city, affords a grand view of the surround- 
ing country, covered witli trees, orchards and cultivation, with 
the cantonments about a mile and a lialf off, and the snowy range 
of the Himalayas iu the back ground. The city is very extensive, 
and is daily increasing iu size, its suburbs stretching iu the dis- 
tance on the east aud west sides. Raugpura on the east aud 
Mlanapura on the west arc tlie most important ; the former is tho 
seat of the paper manufacture for which iSidlkot is famous; 
about half a mile from the city to the north-east arc situated the 
civil public buildings, Vik., the court-house, treasury, jail aud 
police lines. 


Sialkot is a fairly haudsoino, well built, and clean town. 
Its main streets arc wide aud open, and either paved or metalled, 
with good drainage on lioth sides. Of hate years the pave- 
ments and drainage in the town have been cousiderabl}’^ improv- 
ed. '] ho principal streets are the KanakMuudi, runniug nortli 
and south, and the Bara DoMr east aud west ; tlie former is tho 
grain mart, and the hitter contains the sliopsof all the principal 
dealers in cloth, jewellery, fruits, &c. Tho sanitary arrange- 
ments are excellent, being facilitated by the elevated position 
of the town and the natural drainage afforded by the Aik stream 
on its south and east sides. The water-supply is obtained from 
W'ells in the city. The principal buildings and shrines of his- 
torical interest are : — The fort which afforded shelter to the 
European inhabitants of cantonments during the Mutiny ; it 
stands on a circular eminence, and is said to have been built by 
liaja Salwan. It was partly dismantled in 1866; at the foot of 
tho mound is a small cemetery containing the graves of those 
who fell in the Mutiny. There is a temple erected by Raja 
Tej Singh, which has a conspicuous spire seen from all sides of 
the town; attached to the temple is a rest-house for travellers, 
endowed by the Eiija. Tho sliriue of the first Guru Baba Nanak, 
known as Ber Btiha Nanak, is held in great veneration by the 
Sikhs, and is the sceno of a large fair on 1st Baisakh (April). 
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The Darbar Baoli Sahib, a covered well erected in memory o£ 
Guru Nanak, who visited the place on his return from Afghan- 
istan, is also a place of sanctity amongst the Sikhs. Travel- 
lers are here entertained by the priest or viahantoi the shrine. 
The Muhammadan sliriue of Iniatn-AH-ul-haq, known as the 
Imam Sahib, is of ancient construction, and is a well-built and 
handsome edifice, said to have been erected by Shall Daulah ; 
during the Miiharram festival a large fair is held here. The 
tomb of Maulvi Abdul Hakim is situated about a mile from the 
city at Mianiipura, one of tlie suburbs. The Maulvi is said to 
have been a distinguished scholar of thetime of Aurangzeb, and 
acquired great renown as a teacher. There is a fine large tank 
on the south-west of the town much resorted to by the people. 
It is supposed to have been made by the Maulvi Abdul Hakim, 
but had long since fallen into decay, and was restored by the 
townspeople shortly after the ^Intiny with the aid of a Govern- 
ment grant. There is another large bricked tank just completed 
outside the city ou the north-east. The roads from Amritsar, 
Lahore, Gurdaspur and Gu jranwala converge on the Aik stream, 
which is crossed by one of the famous Shah Daulah bridges. 
It is au ancient structure, very well and substantially built. It 
has been recently enlarged by another arch being built. The 
railway station lies to the north of the city close to the fort. 

The past history of Siiilkot is involved in some obscurity, 
but it is beyond doubt one of tho most ancient cities of the 
Punjab (see Chapter II). Tradition assigns its foundation, in 
tho first place, to Raja Sal or .Shal, mentioned in tho M&ha- 
hharatd as maternal uncle of the Pandu princes ; and, secondly, 
to Salwan, or Salivaluina, otherwise called Vikramaditj a, father 
of the hero Rasalii of legendary renown. Tho latter story is 
apparently credited by General Cunningham. Salivahana was 
the son of a Yadava prince, whom General Cunningham supposes 
to have been expelled from Gajipur (which be identifies with 
the modern town of Rawalpindi) by au incursion of the 
Indo-Scy thians. His father having lost his life in battle against 
the invaders, “the young prince, ” writes General Cunningham, 
“founded a new capital at Salbahanpur, which is generally 
“ indeiitified with Siiilkot.” As the same Sillivaliana subse- 
quently defeated the Indo-Scytbians in a great battle at Kbaror, 
the date of which, a.d. 78, is fixed as the initial year of the Saka 
era founded in honour of the victory, the foundation of Sialkot 
may, if the above story be true, be placed with some approach 
to accuracy about the year 05 or 70 a.d. Raja Salwan was 
succeeaed by bis son llasiilu, whose exploits form the subject of 
countless Punjab legends. Kasalu’s capital is universally stated 
to have been at Sialkot, but towards the end of his reign he was 
involved in wars with Raja Hiidi, popularly stated to have been 
a Ghakkbar. Being worsted by him in battle, Rasaln was forced 
to consent to the marriage of bis daughter Siirau with the 
conqueror, who, upon the death of Rasalii without heirs, is said 
to have succeeded to the rule of Sialkot. According to a further 
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legend, recorded by Sir. Prinsep: “ After the death of Kaja Chapter VI. 

“ Kasalu thecountiy is said tc have fallen im<ler the curse of — . . 

" Purlin (brother of Easalu, who had become a fiikir) for upwards 

“of 300 years, lying totally devastated from famine and incessant Cantonments. 

“plunder.” The nest that is heard of Sialkot is with reference 

to the occupation of the country by Eajput princes of Jammu. U'story. 

This is said to have taken place in Sumbat 700, equivalent to 
A.D. G43. Under tbe Mughal Emperors the town was the head- 
quarters of a fiscal district. As to this period of its histor}', and 
the subsequent history under Sikh and British rule, see Chapter 
II. 


In the centre of the town stand the remains of an ancient 
fort crowning a low circular eminence, which, in popular belief, is 
the original structure of Etija Salwan. Eecent excavations, 
however, prove tliat the fort has not in all probability existed for 
more than 1,000 year.s. The masonry is not cemented with 
mortar, and the bricks are for the most part in perfect condition. 
The outer walls too were apparently built of the fragments of 
bricks taken from old buildings, and the whole appears to have 
been re-erected upon the of an old town, which, falling 

into decay from the effects of time, had formed a mound, wdiich 
now rises about 30 feet above tbe level of the lower streets. 
There are other similar mounds on the outskirts of the ])rcsent 
town. The fort was an ordinary square redoubt, with small 
bastions, at intervals of about 70 feet. The only object of 
curiosity discovered in the course of the excavations were tbe 
ruins of some old hot-baths, with pipes of solid masonry, tlie 
walls of which were in perfect preservation. The area enclosed 
by the dilapidated walls of tlic ancient fort is now devoted to a 
few buildings now used for public purposes, and the last 
remaining bastion lias been demolished. In Englisli memory 
the fort is inseparably associated with the Mutiny, lor it was 
here that the few Europeau residents took refuge ; while just 
below it a small cemetery coutaiiis the remains of those 
who fell victims to the insurgents. 

As a local trade centre, Sialkot is fast rising in importance. 
It has several bankers and mei'chauts of consiileriible wealth, 
the most prominent of whom belong to the Jaintribo of Bhahras. 
Most of the trades and manufactures common to the province 
are represented in the town ; but the distinctive industry of the 
place is the manufacture of paper, carried on in three hamlets 
forming suburbs to the city, Eaiigpura, Nekipnra and Hiraiipiirii. 
The manufacture is said to have been introduced four centuries 
ago ; and under the Mughal Emperors the paper of the Sialkot 
mills was noted for its excellence throughout Northern India, 
being hirgel}" used in Delhi itself. In those days the yearly 
proceeds are said to have amounted to £80,000 in value ; under 
the Sikhs the business declined rapidly, until only 20 mills re- 
mained in use, turning out paper to the annual value of £2,500. 
Mr, Prinsep gives the number of mills at work at the time of his 
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settlement as 82, employing nearly 1,000 men, and yielding an 
annn.al income of £7,.500. At the present time the manu- 
facture is again on the decline, owing to the exclusive 
em])lr>y meat in Goven-ument offices of paptr made in the 
provincial jails 

Clolh, of the kind known as si'u'/, is also manufactured to 
considerable value in the city, and, next to paper, forms the 
principal item of export. The total export trade of the city is 
estimated at a value of four lakhs per annum. The principal 
items of import are grain, salt, English piece-goods, metals, oil- 
seeds and raw sugar. The total value of the imports is estimated 
at ahout thirty lakhs. The towm has greatly increased in com- 
rneiciid importance since the British occupation of the country 
has developed means of communication with the neighbour- 
ing districts and the liill.s. A number of new buildings and 
stia'ets have 1 ecu built, and the ti)',Yn has increased .in size 
within the i.ist few yetirs. The opening of the railway connect- 
ing this town with the main lino of the Punjab Northern State 
Railway at Wazirabad and with Jiimmu has added immensely 
to the commercial importance of tlie p,lace. A more detailed 
notice of some of the industries of the town will be found in 
Chapter IV. 

The nature and amount of the trade in Sialkot, which 
includes the cautonments and suhuib.s, may be judged from the 
followiug table, which gives the statistics of the last two 
years ; — 
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The public and municipal buildings within the town are institntiona a n d 
the tahsil and police station, distillery, dispensary, mission public buildings, 
school, post office, four female schools, the town hall, and 
police buildings situated in the fort. There are also two 
sardis or rest-houses on the east of the city known as Shekh 
Saudagar’a and Riildu’s, and another on the west side. The 
large and commodious sardi belonging to the Maharaja of 
Kashmir is on the north of the city close to the railway 
station. The female hospital of the Scotch Mission is on the 
east, and that of the American Mission on the north-west of the 
town. Close to the latter is an unfinished building belonging 
to the Arya Samaj. There are a zailghar or rest-house for 
the rural notables and lambardars of the district, and a poor- 
house, where cooked food is distributed to the city paupers 
close behind the American Mission Hospital. 


A municipality was first formed in Sialkot in 1867 Municipal Gorern- 
under Act XV. of 1867. It has always been of the second class, ment. 

The Deputy Commissioner is the President of the present 
Municipal Board, and there is one other |official member. The 
Board, excluding the two ex-officio members, consists of fourteen 
members, of whom three are nominated by the Punjab Govern- 
ment on tbe recommendation of the local authorities. The re- 
maining eleven are elected by ballot. A member bolds office for 
three years. There are a paid Secretary and Engineer, whose ser- 
vices are also shared by the District and Local Boards. The city 
is divided into 11 wards or divisions for conservancy and other 
administrative purposes. The only form of taxation in force is 
octroi, formerly known as ahdrat chtingi. The income of the 
Municipality is chiefly derived from this source. The receipts 
under the chief heads of income for the last five years are shown 
below 
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Population a n 
Tital itatieticf. 


Year. 

Octroi 

tax. 

Sale of city sweep- 
iega and manure. 

O 

eo 

r3 

0) 

a 

o 

P* . 
rs 

.2 S 

'a 

Other 

items. 

Total. 

Incidenco of taxa- 
tion per head of 
population. 


Bs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Bs. a. p. 

1869-90 

58,183 

13,171 

137 

6,087 

77,578 

14 4 

1890-91 

51,293 

10,166 

979 

7,075 

69,513 

00 

1891-92 

56,048 

11,384 

1,543 

8,980 

77,955 

10 3 

1892-93 

63,981 

7,437 

1,419 

10,112 

87,949 

14 0 

1893-94 

77,253 

10,265 

834 

11,133 

99,485 

16 6 

Average of five years 

62,352 

10,485 

982 

s,m 

82,496 

12 1 


Bail-borne goods are taxed by the railway authorities, and 
the tax is recovered on all other goods at the head oflBce after 
weighment and examination. The proportion of cost of- collec- 
tion to income varies between 8 and 9 per cent. 

The expenditure of the last five years is shown in the 

margin. The principal heads 
under which expenditure occurs 
are establishment and general ad- 
ministration, tax collection, police, 
conservancy, medical relief, edu- 
cation and public works. But by 
far the largest item of expendi- 
ture is the contribution to canton- 
ment funds on account of their 
share of the octroi tax. This is calculated at 22-5 per cent, on 
the gross collections of the tax, and last year amounted .to 
Ks. 15,956, which sum represents 18 per cent, of the total 
expenditure. 

The population of Sialkot has already been given at the be- 
ginning of this chapter. 
The population now 
stands at 55,087 souls. 
The details in the mar- 
gin give the population 
of the city and suburbs 
at the last two enumer- 
ations. It is needless to 
give the figures of 
1868, or of the muni- 
cipal census of 1875. 
They are given in the last edition of the Gazetteer, but their 


Toto or enbnrb. 

PoputiTioir, 

1881. 

1891. 

Si^Ikot town’ ... 

Bangpura 

Fnra Neka 

Pura Hiraziflv 

Ber fiab4 N&aak 

Cantonments ... 

27,701 

3,676 

1,653 

820 

11,912 

32,918 

3,865 

1,785 

970 

74 

16.475 


Year. 

Cost in rnpees. 

1889-90 

80,151 

1890-31 

71,377 

1891-92 

76,591 

1892-93 

83,739 

893-941 

88,341 

Average of fire years... 

80,040 
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accuracy is doubtful, and the precise limits within which the 
enumeration took place are diflBcnlt to ascertain. 

The constitution of the population by religion and the 
number of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. 
Tbe actual number of births and deatlis registered during the 
last five years will be found in Table No. XLIV. The average 
per mille of the population of the birth and death-rates for the 
eleven years ending with 1881 was as follows : — 





Dbath^Katb. 

Fersons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

ss 

20 

17 

37 

36 

38 


But these are of very 
doubtful accuracy. The 
figures in Table No. XLIV. 
work out to the rates given 
in the margin ; the basis of 
the calculation is the figures 
of the census of 1891 which 
is more applicable to these 
years than that of the 
previous census. 

The town of Daska, called Daska Kalas, is situated 16 
miles south-west of Sialkot city. Kot Daska lies about a mile to 
the north of it, and between them the Gujrauwala road runs. 
Together they form the municipality of Daska, containing 6,495 
inhabitants, 3,392 males, 3,103 females, chiefly agriculturists. 
Daska is the head-quarters of a tahsil which was abolished in 
1868, and reconstituted in 1883. 

Daska is an ancient town ; little is known of its previous 
history. It was probably founded during the reign of the Emperor 
Shah Jahan, as it appears from the papers in possession of the 
kanungos to have been originally named Shah Jahanab^d. Accord- 
ing to tradition one Mauja, a Hindu Jat of Mandranwala, a village 
in the Daska tahsil, settled at Daska some 500 years ago, and it is 
believed that its present name was given to it from the land 
having belonged to the Das family, or, according to another 
and more popular account, because the place is situated exactly 
das (10) hos from Sialkot, Pasrur, Gujranwdla and Wazirabad. 
During the Afghan invasion it is said to have been desolated, its 
inhabitants taking shelter in the mud fort at Kot Daska, but on 
the ascendancy of the Sikh power it was recolonized by Desraj, 
a descendant of Mauja. Kot Daska grew up during tbe period 
of Sikh rule, being occupied, on account of its possessing a fort, 
by emigrants from Daska who sought refuge from Sikh oppres- 
Bioa. 


Year. 

Birth-rate. 

Death-rate. 

1E89 

37 

26 

1890 

S6 

48 

1891 

36 

31 

1892 

42 

39 

1893 

41 

29 
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There are a few well-built houses in the town belonging to 
bankers and shopkeepers ; and ivithin the last few years it has 
been improved : some of its streets have been paved with bricks, 
but much cannot be done, as its municipal income is small. 
Uaska is the head-quarters of a tahsil ; its public buildings are a 
tahsiland a police station, post office, munsiS’s court-house, dis- 
pensaiy, school, supply-house, eucamping-ground, and zailghar 
(rest-house for rural notables and headtneu), situated between the 
two Daskas. There is also a stn ill bricked public tank on the 
roadside, with a couple of houses for the accommodation of 
travellers. 

There is a Municipal Board of the class constituted in 1867 ; 
six of tho members are elected, two are nominated, one is ex-offi,cio 
member, all holding office for three years at a time. The muni- 
cipal income is now Rs. 4,700, and is derived chiefly from octroi, 
the amount of which last year was Rs. 2,462, or .62 per cent, of tho 
total income. 

The details of the population are 
given ill the margin. There is a 
branch of the ^Iission of the Estab- 
lished Clmrch of Scotland here in 
charge of the Rev, W. Scott, 
with a flourishing training in- 
stitute. The proprietary body are 
Sabi Jats. 


Jamke is situated about four miles to the north-west of 
Daska. It contains 4,629 inhabitants. It is not a place of any 
size or great importance, and has no market or large bazar. It 
is really a large village, and is only classed as a town from the 
fact of its being administered by a Municipal Board. There 
are a few good brick-built houses belonging chiefly to wealthy 
money-lenders, and some of the main streets have been 
paved. There are no objects of particular interest in or near 
the town. 

Jamke is said to have been founded about five or six 
centuries ago by Jam, a Cluma Jat, whose descendants still form 
the proprietary body. Ho was assisted by a Khatri named 
Pindi ; hence the place was originally called Pindi-.Jam. The 
only public buildings are a school, police station and the 
municipal meeting house. A third class municipality was formed 
here in 1867, and it is now constituted under Act XX of 1891. 

The cojnmittee consists of nine 
members, three nominated and six 
elected. The total income of last 
year was Rs. 4,675, and was chiefly 
derived from octroi. 

The details of the population are 
given in the margin. 


Detail. 

Population. 

1881. 

1891. 

Both sexes. 

4,157 

4,G29 


1 

Details. 

Population. j 


1881. 1 

1891. 

Daska 

Kot Daska 

3,003 

2,522 

3,425 

3,070 

Total 

5,525 

6,495 
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Mifcranw^li is only a large village. Ifc was formerly a 
municipality, but the Board was abolished in 1884. It is 
not a place of any note. The only public buildings are a school 
and post-office. 

The town next in importance to Sialkot in the district is 
Pasrur. It is an ancient but decayed town, situated about 16 
miles to the south of Sialkot on the Amritsar road. The houses 
are mostly built of brick ; some of them belonging to Sikh 
gentlemen and other local notables, are well built and hand- 
some. There is no city wall. Most of its streets are paved 
with bricks. It is said to have been founded by a Bajwa Jat, 
Matika, son of Bandu, in the reign of the Emperor B4bar. 
Matiki’s parohit, or religious preceptor, was a Brahmin named 
Paras R^in, to whom Matika at his death gave the town, after 
whom it was named Parasrur, since corrupted into Pasrur. It 
has entirely passed out of the hands of the Bajwa Juts. 

Pasrur was once a place of considerable size and import- 
ance. Traces of its former prosperity remain in aud about the 
town, amongst which is a large tank constructed during the reign 
of Jahtlngir. It is now fed by a cutting from the Degh stream. 
A canal was constructed for the same purpose by Dara Sheko, 
brother of Alamgir. The remains of tliis canal as well as those 
of a bridge, built by Shah Daula, still exist. The shrine of 
Mian Barkhurddr, a famous Muhammadan saint, is the scene of 
a great gathering during the Muharrara festival. It is said to 
have been built by Imam AU-ul-haq, whose shrine is in Sialkot 
city. To the north of the town is the grave known as Mahr 
Manga-ki-mari. It stands on a mound and is held in much 
repute by the Bajwas. All the members of the tribe who can 
do so visit this shrine on the occasion of a marriage. The 
public buildings are the, tahsil, with rest-house, thana, 
school and boarding-house, post office, dispensary, Munsiff’s 
court and a zailgar, or rest-house, for rural notables. 

Pasrur was constituted a municipality of the third class in 
1867. It consists now of nine members, three nominated and 
six elected. The income last year amounted to nearly Hs. 9,500, 
of which 50 per cent, was derived from octroi, and 34 per cent, 
from fee.s and the revenue from educational institutions. Mr. 
Prinsep wrote of the town in 1864 as follows : — 

“ Pasrur, notwithstanding that it is the chief market 
“ for the central tracts, does not thrive ; many of the houses 
“ are fallen into decay, and even the wealthier merchants seem 
“ to be losing their position and credit. Its inhabitants are 
“ distinguished for the practice of fraud ; this one town being 
“ the source of more litigation under the British rule than all the 
“ towns cf the district put together.” This, however, it must 
be remembered, was written many years ago ; and as a largo 
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trade centre the town haa declined still further. From the tovm 
roads branch off in all directions, but the opening of the North- 
Western Railway has attracted to Gujranwala most of the 
produce which used to find its way to the local markets. As a 
matter of fact the increase of population leaves little surplus 
produce to be disposed of in the open market, and the octroi 
charges of the municipality have diverted most of the slender 
stream of trade in country produce to the large village of 
KalaswAla, four miles to the south. The population now num- 
ber 9,200 of both sexes. 

Kila Sobha Singh is situated about six miles to the east of 
Pasrur and stands on the left bank of the Degh. It contains 
4,520 inhabitants. Itis a fairly large town, built on a high mound, 
and has a somewhat picturesque appearance. Many of the 
houses are built of brick, and most of the streets are paved. 
It was founded about one hundred years ago by Sardar Bh4g 
Singh, who erected a mud fort and called it after one of his 
sons, Sobha Singh. It must not be confounded with Kila 
Suba Singh, a large village also on the Degh, in the same tahsil, 
about 15 miles distant to the south. There are no objects of 
antiquarian interest in the town, but the tall Hindu temple near 
the thana is a striking object. Both the weaving and brass manu- 
facture have fallen off in late years. There is no large market. 
The principal buildings are the police station, built on the 
highest part of the town, with a school-house adjoining, and 
dispensary. There is a small post office. The municipal 
committee is of the third class and was constituted in 1867. 
It has the same number of members, appointed in the same 
way, as the other minor municipalities. The income in 1893 -94 
amounted to Rs. 3,600, nearly 64 per cent, of which was derived 
from octroi. 

The town of Zafarwil is situated about 26 miles to the east 
of Sidlkot, on the left bank of the Degh, and on the road to the 
foot of the low hills below Dalhousie. The high road from 
Lahore to Jammu skirts the east of the town. It was founded, 
according to tradition, about four centuries ago, and takes its 
name from one Jafir Khan, a Bajwa Jat. But the proprietors 
are now Deaunian Bajpdts. 

There are no objects of antiquarian interest. Zafarwal 
was the residence of the famous minstrel Maya Ram Bhagat, 
whodied some years ago. The town is built in the usual style ; 
most of the houses are of mud ; there are a few well-built houses 
of burnt bricks, and a baz&r with a range of shops on either 
side. 


The streets are narrow and tortuous j some of the principal 
ones have been paved with bricks. Much improvement has 
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been effected of late years in the system of conservancy and 
drainage. Bat the Degh has rapidly encroached on the town, 
which lies low, and thewhole place reeks with damp. The popu- 
lation is now 5,536 persons of both sexes. The principal public 
buildings are the tahsil, police station, dispensary, travellers’ 
aardi and rest-house and the school. There is a muncipal com- 
mittee of the third class, constituted in the same way as the 
other minor municipalities. The income in 1893-94 was 
Es. 6,880, 51 per cent of which is derived from octroi. There is 
no trade of any importance. 

Sankhatra is a large village built in the usual stylo ; the Sankhatra. 
hoHses are of mud, with a few belonging to the wealthier 
' inhabitants built with bricks. The streets are narrow and 
tortuous ; some of them have been paved with bricks. It is 
situated in the Zafarwnl tahsil about 30 miles from Sialkot city. 

It is said to have been founded by Hemraj, a Khatri, who gave 
it the name of Hemnagar, by which it was known for upwards 
of a century. In the time of Akbar, a famous faqir, by name 
Sankhatra, a Deo Jat, lived here, and the name of the place was 
changed to Sangatrah or Sankhatra. His tomb is in existence 
a little distance to the north of the village. There are a few re- 
sident bankers, but the place is of no importance. It was con- 
stituted a municipality of the third class in 1867, but the 
committee was abolished on 15th November 1885. There is no 
trade of any importance, and the inhabitants are chiefly Hindus, 
belonging to the money-lender and shop-keeper classes. 

Narowal is situated in the R4ya tahsil, about 10 miles Narow4i. 
north of R^ya itself, on the high road from Lahore to Jammu. 

It lies low on the edge of the Darp circle and is very unhealthy. 

It is the only town of any importance in the tahsil, and was 
formerly the head-quarters of the tahsil. These were removed, 
however, in 1867 to the village of Raya. The town has been 
much improved of late years. Many of the principal streets 
have been paved, bridges have been built, a large open drain 
has been cut to the Jhajri stream, and an unwholesome 
depression on the south-east has been filled up. Many of the 
houses are of brick. The public buildings are a police-station, 
city police barracks, municipal committee house and a civil 
rest-house. The Church of England Church Missionary and 
Zanana Missionary Societies have a flourishing mission here. 

There are two churches, a school and a dispensary. The head- 
quarters of the mission occupy the old police station in the 
heart of the town. The female dispensary is near the civil rest- 
house on the north-east. Narowal is a minor municipality, 
with an income last year of Rs. 4,100, of which 74 per cent, is 
derived from octroi. The proprietary body are Bajwa Jat 
Sikhs, but there is a powerful trading community, chiefly 
Khoj5fl. The population oonsiata of 4^898 penouB of both 
Bezel* 
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The following villages have been declared to be notified 
areas under section 210 (i) of the Punjab Municipal Act 
of 1891 


Tahsfl. 

Town. 

Population. 

Daska 

Mitranwall 


3.783 


Sambrial ,,, 


4,625 


Sahow&Ia ... ... 


3,919 


Begowala ... ... 


3,859 


Bhopalwala ... 


4,245 

Pasriir 

Kalaswala ... ... 


3,324 

Raya 

Badomali ... ... 


3,467 


Daud 


3,813 

Zafarwal 

Cbawinda 


6,655 
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GLOSSARY OF VERNACULAR TERMS- 


Abi 

Abiana 

Ala LAMKAnDAi; 

Akoka 

Assu 

Baciih 


Ban I A 

Baisakii 

Bauani 

Batai 

Bela 

Bek 

Bhadon 

Bhusa 

Bigha 

Chahi 

Chahi-abi' 

Chak ok Chakla 
Chaudhui' 

Chet or Chetu 

Chhameh 

Chhaxda 

Chob 

Dai a 

Daiea 

Dal 

Dewali' 

Dhobi' 

Faqi'r 

Ghumao 

Guk 

Dak 

Uou' 

Inaji 

Jagi'k 

Jatii 

Jeth 

Jhallai; 

Kadam ok Kaem 
Kallae 
Kale Aim' 

K A JII N 

Kam 

Kanal 

Katak 

Kankae 


... Land irn'i^a'rod from reservoirs. 

... \Vater-rate. 

. . . A cliief lieadmaii. 

...A Hindi! easte. 

...A mouth correspondinj^ to tlm middle of September. 

... 'I'ho intm-na! distribution of the Government demand 
over lioldiiios. 

... Motipv-lender and oi niTi trader. 

. . . iliddio of .-\)n il. 

... Land dependent, on rain for irrifration. 

... Kind rent taken at a fixed proportion of produce. 

... An island. 

... Zi/.yplius jujiiba. 

Middle of Augmst. 

... The cluitf of wheat or barle}'. 

... liooal standard of measure ecpial to one-balf of an 
Liigli-h acre. 

... Ln.nil ii rigated irom wells 

... Laud iri'igated both from wells and reservoirs. 

... An assessment circle. 

... A rural notable. 

. . . Jliddle of .Martdi. 

... A marsh V ilcpression n^i'd as a. loservoir for irrigation. 

.. i’eaty .soil mi.xed with sand. 

... An embroidered cloth. 

... A nurse. 

...A village travellers’ rest-liouse. 

... Pulses. 

... A Hiiulii hobd.ay .ahout the middle of October. 

... A washer-man. 

... A begcar. 

... Local standaid of iiieasuie ei|ual to an English acre. 

... L tircfiiH'd sug.ir. 

... Middle of .June. 

... A Hindu liolida.y about the tir.-t week of March. 

... A grant of hind revenue to a rural notable. 

... Assigned revenue. 

... A Jat woman. 

... Middle of Jfay. 

... A temporary Persian wheel for irrigation. 

... A standard of m-'asiiremeiir, cijual to 66 inches. 

... (.’layey soil impregnated with saline matter. 

... Land affected by an ailniixtnre of kallar. 

. . . \bllage menial. 

. . A quarry. 

... One-eighth of an acre. 

... Middle of October. 

Granulated rubble. 
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Kanungo 

Kaedak 

Khalsa 

Khaeif 

Kikab 

Kieae 

Lahna 

Lam BA ED ae 

Lohi oe Lohei 

Mafi 

Maghae 

Malba 

Mani 

Maela 

Maueusi 

Mibasi 

Munsiff 

Nahei 

Nala 

Pachotra 

PaGEI oe SAFA 

Panahi' 

Paeqana 

Patti 

Pattidaei 

Patwabi 

Phagan 

PoH 

Phulah 

Phulkabi' 

Eabi 

Eechna Doab 
Eeh 

Eiwaj-i-am ... 

Eohi 

Eosu 

Sag 

Sailaba 

Saedae 

Sabpanch 

Saesahi 

Sawan 

SiE 

Shamilat 

Shaukae 

Shikaegaii ... 

Shein 

SuBA 

SuFAlD PoBHl InAU 


... An oflScial wLo supervises patwari’s work. 

... An agent for the collection of land revenue. 

... Eevenue due to Government as opposed to that due to 
assignees. 

... The autumn harvest. 

... Acacia Arabica. 

... A banker or money-lender. 

...A species of sarda used for camel fodder. 

... Village headman. 

... A Hindu holiday about the middle of January. 

... Assignment ot land revenue. 

... Middle of November. 

...A general fund for the defraying of village expenses. 
...A measure of capacity about iiOO sers. 

.. Local standard of measure equal to of an acre. 

... Hereditary tenant. 

... A minstrel. 

... A. (livil Judge. 

... Land irrigated by canals. 

... A small stream. 

... Remuneration received by village headman. 

... Turban. 

... Protected tenant, 

... An administrative division. 

... A division of a village. 

... The form of tenure where ancestral shares are the 
measure of right. 

... Village accountant. 

... Middle of February. 

... Middle of December. 

... Acacia raodesta. 

... An embroidered cloth. 

... Spring harvest. 

... Tract of country lying between the Eavi and Chenab 
rlver.s. 

... Saline efflorescence in the soil. 

... Statement of prevailing customs. 

...A loamy clay .soil, always found in lowlands. 

... A kind of rohi soil, mixed with sand. 

... Vegetables. 

... Land affected by river action. 

...A title granted to Sikh chiefs. 

... The chief among several headmen. 

... Local standard of measure equal to J of a maria, 

... iliddle of July. 

...A measure of weight equal to about 2 lbs. 

... Common land of a village. 

...A money-lender. 

...A park. 

... Acacia speciosa. 

... Mughal division of a country under the control of a 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

... Inam to a rural notable. 
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Tahsi'i, 

Tahsildae 

Takavi 

Tali oe Shisham 

Taldqdab 

Taluqdaei 

Tapfa 

Tarap 

Topa 

Zabti 

Zail 

Zaildae 

Zatldabi 

Zahindae 

ZAufNOABf 


... A revenue subdivision of district. 

... An officer in charge of the revenue subdivision of a 
district. 

... A loan for agricultural purposes. 

... Dalbergia sissu. 

... A superior owner. 

... Rights of superior ownership. 

. . . An assessment circle. 

...A subdivision of a village. 

... A measure of capacity about scirs. 

... Cash rent fixed with reference to the kind of crop 
grown. 

... Jurisdiction of a zaildari. 

...A rural notable, the representative of lambardSrs in 
several villages. 

... The office of a zaildar. 

... An agriculturist. 

... A form of land tenure. 
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APPENDIX A. 


1 . — On the. merits of various t^iniis. 

1. Zamin dosalil, Wliere tlie soil is “ dosalii,” 

Te mulk vasiiLi. Tlie coimtiy is prospei'ons. 

2. GilH goluj, W'lieu wet it is eowdinig, 

Sukki loliil. Whi'ji dry it is iron. 

3. Kallar kheti, kaput gliar, A fiodd with suline soil, an unworthy son, 

Ghar kahiihni nar, A iiagoirg wife, 

Turian age chalua. : To go helore horses : 

Charon nark sausar. These four (things) are hel: upon earth. 


2. — The Sut 

4. Assu blialo men gin, hhnlli 

phire ganwar ; 

Ware banrieh Hub do, pint 
bbariia ganwar. 

5. Aya Sawan mah te rende gal 

gae ; 

Mit na kita koi vele chhal 

gae. 

6. Phaggan akhe Chetar nun tiin 

sun mere bliai ; 

Main tan ava cbliun clduiii, 
tu bun banne Inin. 

7. Parse adh Har, 

Tan bhare bukhar. 

8. Baddal charhia tillyon, 

Gan nil kholin killyon. 

9. Jeth tae, Har lae, 

TJs mulk de kal nere na jiio. 

10. Jume rat di jhari, 

Na rahe kotha, mi raho kaii. 

11. Chiryan khambh khaloro, 
Wassan minh bathere. 

12. Dakkhan uikle baddli, w.ngge 

pure di wa ; 

Jat kalie sun Jattio, andar 
mauji da. 

13. Dakkhan uljlio baddli, jan 

uljho tan warhe ; 

Tirya bachan nii nchie, jan 

uchre tan kare. 


mer Uaius. 

T.I(' is an erring tool who looks for rain 
i a A ssii ; 

Curses upon that fool, ho apes Divin- 

ity. 

The month of Sawan came and spoil- 
ed the reiidus (unripe melons) ; 
None was made a friend (at the proper 
time, i. c., when the crop was stand- 
ing) and the time is lost. 

Phagansaid to Chet, Listen, my brother, 

Ihave come blustering and consuming, 
nosv do you arrange for future needs. 

If rain falls in the middle of Har, 

The granary will he filled. 

AVhen elonds roll up from Tilla, 

Don’t take the cow off the peg. 

When -leth is burning hot and Har 
bring.-^ (rain), 

The famine will never go near that 
country. 

1 f it raiim on Thursdii}’ 

Neither house nor beam remains. 

(VT! IP i) sparrows spread their feathers, 
Hain (nill) fall jdenti fully . 

If clouds come from the south and 
wind from the east ; 

.Jat says, “ Listen ” Jatti, take the bed 
inside. 

If dead comrs from the south it will 
cor.ainly rain ; 

A woman never pledges her tvord ; if 

she does she will keep to it. 
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1 4. Heir haneri ashtami, baddlion 

nikle cliann ; 

Jat kahe sun Jattie, waclihe 
andar bank. 

15. Laindhe awe b.iddli, chardhe 

jlmlle wii ; 

Dak kabe sun bbadli, andar 
inauji da. 

10. ^llbn Jethi, 

Putr plethi. 

17. Milin piya Dewali, 

Jeha pliosi jelia liali. 

18. H'llin warho atb'ui diiun, 
Sawani pnkke satbiii din'm. 

10. Sawan na nryaii (lands under- 
stood), 

Sivwan na ebaryau [buffiloes 
understood), 

Peke na sawryan (girls under- 
stood) ; 

Tim kbur gaiyau. 

20. Sawan sutte, 

Te kbare wagntte. 

21. Sawan wagge pura, oli bbibure 

till 11 bura, 

Jat bajawe tura, oh bbi burn, 
Babman banbe chlnira, ob blii 
bure tbin burn. 

22. San sin ik wattar, 

San kaman ik iibri. 

23. Siiwankotlia dba pao, sui inajb 

mar jae, 

Kami bin tan janiyo jab 
Gbetr gara wasae. 

24. Titar kbambibaddli, ran mabu 

khiie : 

Ob wasse, ob iiddle, kaibyana 
wirtha jae. 


If on the eighth night of the dark 
half of Har the moon is seen with 
a halo, 

Jat i-ays, “ Listen ” Jatti, tie the cow- 
ealvfS inside. 

If the idoiids com 3 up from the west 
with an east, wind, 

Dak say.s to bis wife. Take the bed- 
stead inside. 

Rain in JeHi (is valued like) a first- 
born son. 

If rain falls on Dewali, 

The good ploughman and the bad 
are equal. 

If it rains on every eighth day. 

The kbiiril' crop will ripini in si-ity 
days. 

(Lands) not jiloughed in Sdwan, 

(Buffaloes) not grazing in Sawan 

(Girls) not well brought up in their 
parents’ house : 

All three are ruined. 

To sleep in Sawan 
Is the height of loss. 

If in Sawan the east witid blows, 
it is the worst thing to happen. 

A Jat who plays on a pipe is bad, 

\ Bralimiii who goes about armed 
is also a very bad sign. 

Hundred ploughings are worth one 
soaking, 

One careful worker is equal to a 
hundred servants. 

Yonr house may fall down in Sa- 
wan and your milch buffalo 
may die, 

Bnt reckon it really (evil) fate when 
hail falls in Chet. 

Clouds like partridge feathers, a wife 
who eats cream : 

Such clonils are sure to rain, and such 
a wife is sure to elope, neither will 
miss the chance. 
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3 . — The Winter Rains. 


25. 

Bahu dhin bahu mehna, 
Bahu mibn kan ghat. 

Many daughters, many complaints ; 
Much rain, small outturn. 

26. 

Damm beopari, 

Mihn karsan 

A trader wants money, 

(And) a farmer rain. 

27. 

Wasse Poll, 

Bahuta dana lliora bho. 

If it rains in Poh, 

Gr.ain will be plentiful and straw little 

28. 

WarkhaPhaggan, sitta chau- 
gan; 

Barse Chet na ghar na khet. 

If it rains in Phagan, the ears are 
filled fourfold ; 

If it rains in Chet, home nor field re- 



mains. 

29. 

Katak barse meglila, 

Phule phiren ganwiir. 

If rain falls in Katak, 

The rustics go about light-hearted. 

30. 

Mihn wasse Lobi, 

Ikko jehi hoi. 

If rain fall on Lohi, 

(All the crops) will be equal. 

31. 

Mihn wasse Phaggan Chetar, 
Na ghar mewe na khetar. 

If it rain in Phagan and Chet, 

Neither house nor field could con- 
tain the produce. 

32. 

Mihn Wasakh wasawe, 

Pakki fasal gawivwe. 

If rain fall in Baisakh, 

The ripe crops will be damaged. 


4.— 

Winter. 

33. 

•Jun jun pawe kakkar 

As the frost becomes fiercer, 


Tuiu tain pawe inahin shak- The sugarcane produces fine sugar, 
kar. 


5. — The Sun in relation to AgricuUtire. 


34. At na hahuta bolna. 

At iia bahuti chop. 

At na bahuta ;nt‘glila, 

At na bahuti dim:). 

35. Bhadron di dhup dekhkar, 

Jat faqir hoya. 

36. Chattar lore boloa, murakh 

chdhe chup ; 

Sawan chahe ineghla, Hari 
chahe dhup. 

37. Dhuppan laggan, 

Tan kankan pakkau. 

38. Suraj tappe, 

Kbeti pakke. 

39. Bah raihn, 

Te gdh gaibo. 


Too much speaking, 

Too much silence, 

Too much rain (and) 

Too much heat of sun (are not good). 

When he saw the sun of Bhadon, 

The peasant became a beggar. 

Clever people are talkative, while 
fools should be silent ; 

Sdwan wants rain, while the winter 
season (preceding the Hari crop) 
should get sunshine. 

If the sun shines, 

Wheat ripens. 

When the sun shines, 

The crops ripen. 

When roads remain (untravelled), 
Tbreshing ia done. 
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6. — On Ploughing. 


40. Agga daur, 

Pichha chaur. 

41. Bahuti howe wab, 

Paili khata na ja. 

42. Dabb ke wab, 

Rajj ke khab. 

43. Har soiia, Sawan chandi, 131m- 

donsikka; 

Assu Katten jaisa jutta jaisa 
na, jutta. 

44. Hiya piya sababin, 

Minh jane kade kadain ; 

Hiya piya din cbarbde, 

Halia bal cbhad de ; 

Hiya piya din laibnde, 

Halia bal waibnde. 


45. Hal da ki wabnna, 

Phar jangi dhagga tahona. 

46. Wabwe wirhal, 

Bbanwe howe kal, 

Langbiiwe sial, 

Muli gajar nsvl. 

47. Zamin nun wab, 

Te kband khir kbah. 

48. Karm jaban, 

Par wab na jae. 

49. Gilli wahi, 

Sukki rahi, 

Mihnat sab ganwai. 

50. San sin ek sobaga. 

51. Sattbin sinrin gajran sau sin 

kamad ; 

Jiyun jiyun waben kanak nun 
tiyun tiyun kare sawad. 

52. Hall dbarakni, rann kbarakni, 

Kbuhe dingi lath, 

Wicb chauraste kbetri : 
Chape chaur chapatt. 


If you run on to the front 
You leave spoiled behind. 

If it be well ploughed, 

The fieM will not miss. 

Plough bard, 

Eat heartily. 

(Ploughing) in Har is gold, in Sawan 
Silver, in Bbadou lead ; 

In Assu and Kiitak to plough and not 
to plough are much the same 
thing. 

When there is a rainbow in the 
morning. 

Know that there will be little rain ; 
When there is a rainbow at daybreak, 

O ploughman, leave your plough 
(as there is little hope of rain). 
When there is a rainbow at sunset, 

O ploughman, the ploughs will be at 
work (as there will be plenty of 
rain). 

What is the difficulty in ploughing. 
You have simply to catch hold of the 
plough-handle and drive the oxen. 

If the land be well prepared. 

Even if there is famine. 

The winter season can be passed 
By (feeding upon) raddish and 
carrots. 

Plough the land. 

Bat sugar, rice and milk. 

Fortune may fail. 

But ploughing never will. 

To plough wet land. 

To sow dry land. 

Is to waste all labour. 

One clod crushing is equal to a hun- 
dred ploughings. 

Carrots require sixty ploughings, and 
sugarcane a hundred ; 

The oftener you plough for wheat, the 
better. 

A jerking plough, a quarrelsome wife, 
a crooked axle to the well, 

A field at the junction of four roads : 
These four are bad. 
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53. Hal da ke wahuna, 

Phar janghi dhagga dahuna, 

Jhatte da ki jhatna, 

Khare glidda ghatna. 

Wah ni merle bantanie, 

Choli khahdia san taiiie. 


54. Tine kam awalle jaii : 

Watrou khunj giya karsitn, 

Cliaudhii riliia kacliehrioa 
Tirya dharel te warje klian. 

7.— On 

55. Pa rdri, 

Kha cliuri. 


5(5. Sail walind, ik ruri. 

57. Sat malliar sataran pani, 
» 

China jharo kanalmani. 


• What is the difficulty in ploughing, 

Holding the plough-handle oxen are 
driven ; 

What is the difficulty in working a 
water basket [jhatta), 

It is merely playing glidda (a play 
common among women). 

Oh ! my dear wife, 

You have eaten up your chol'i (a sort 
of stomacher covering the breast 
only) along with its .strings (used for 
fastening it) . 

Ex-planaticm . — There is a tradition 
connected with the origin of this 
saw. It is said that the wife of a 
farmer said the first ))ortion, when 
she was annoyed by the threaten- 
ing of her husband on account of 
her delay caused in taking him his 
food. Upon this, the farmer said 
“ Yon had better work yourself upon 
the jhatta to-morrow.” The next 
day she did so, and the farmer 
brought food for her, having baked 
the bread with her own chol! chop- 
ped and mixed up in the floor. She 
felt so keen an appetite that she 
swallowed the bread without recog- 
nizincr what had been mixed with 

o 

it. Seeing this the farmer is said 
to have uttered the second portion 
of the proverb. 

Three things are bad : 

That a farmer failed to plough when 
the laud was fit for ploughing (i. e., 
moist). 

That a chandhri has stopped to go to 
the Magistrate’s Court, 

That a widow remarried be stopped 
from eating dainties. 

Manuring . 

Manure your field ; 

Eat chitri (broken bread flavoured 
w’ith sugar andp//.f). 

A liundred ploughinga are equal 
to manuring. 

Seven times manuring and seven- 
teen times watering 

Produce one mdni of china per kanal. 
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58. 


59. 


GO. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66 . 


Jitni gode, 
Utne dode. 


Poh di biai, 

Jahi gliar ai jahi na ai. 
Poll liatlnu khoh. 


Poh Mangh wich bi'je jau, 

Laihni ilc na deui do. 

Dad taposi kangni, karu karu 
kapahj 

Lef di bukkal mai‘ ko luakki 
wich di jab. 

Kanak Katak di, 

Put jethan dti. 

Kaiiak swattal, til 
uiaujan jae katt ; 

Nuhan clhiiin jaian, 
chaur chapatt. 

Kamad cliallie, 

Kapah nialhe. 

Kanak de wadh kamad, 
kita ji da khao ; 


Bari wala biiliar klialota andar 
war nil sao. 


67. Pakki kbeti wekb 
kiya karsan. 

Wiion, rainbow, jliakron gbar 
awe tan jan. 


68. Kachcbi kbeti wekb ke mat 

garbhe karsan, 

Jbakkar jharion back rabe, 
gbar awe tan jan. 

69. Jawan kunjan, 

Mebna je raiban Wasakb. 


8, — On Weeding. 

The more weeding. 

The more fruit. 

9. — On Sowing. 

Tlie harvest of crops sown in Poh 
may be brought home or not. 

(If you) sow iu Poh, pluck (the crops) 
by hand (as they will be too little 
for employing a sickle, &c.). 

Barley sown during Poh or Mangh 
gives a miserable harvest. 

Kangni at a frog’s leap, cotton plants 
at a pace each, 

For maize let a man go through with 
his blanket on him. 

WItcat sown in Katak (and) a first 
born son (are two blessings). 

Wheat sown thinly and til thickly, 
a buffalo producing male calves, and 
daughters-in-law producing daugh- 
ters, are all four very bad. 

Sugarcane likes low ground. 

Cotton likes high ground. 

By sowing sugarcane after cutting 
wheat one brings trouble upon 
himself ; 

Partner stands outside (and calls 
out) you should not sleep inside 
(t.e., there is enough work for both 
of us in the fields). 

10. — On Harvesting. 

ke garb 


jbane, 

cbcU'e 


kita 


Seeing bis crops ripened why does 
the farmer boast, 

Let him make sure only when his 
crops are stored in his house after 
escaping the winds, rains and 
storms. 

Farmer ! don’t be proud looking at 
your unripe crop, 

Count it yours when it comes home 
escaping from clouds and gusty 
winds. 

If barley and wild geese live till 
Baisakh it is reproach to them {i.e., 
the barley crop is cut in Baisakh 
and the wild geese leave for the 
cooler regions in that month). 
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70. Chanan Chet glianii, kanak 

ghaui Baisakli, 

Istri ghani tan jauie jan 
mundit liowe dhak. 

71. Han' pakdlan, 

Maitjhin wakdian. 

72. Kanke knnkii gun hare, 

Je Phaggan Chet na wa wage. 

73. Machlii, ganiia to hadwana 
Assii pakke Katak khaiia. 

74. Maggar inuth, Poh sathri, 

Miiugh Iduu'i, 

Phaggau Chetr jehi chart 
jchi iia chart. 

75. Satthi pakke sattlilu dintu, 

Je mtnh pawo atliiu diutn. 

11. -On 1 

70. Bhaira dhagga khasin nun 
khae, 

Mauda kutta khasnie gal. 

77. Dhau gan da jiiya jisne sitra 

mulk wasaya. 

78. Waht de haq jliota, 

Laddan de haq khota. 

79. Waht unhaiidi, 

Jinhan de ghar de hikke. 


Gram is best in Chet, wheat is best in 
Ba-isakh, 

A woman should be considered good 
when slie has a son on her hip (t.e., 
in her arms). 

The Rabt ripens (as) 

'i’he buSalo breeds. 

The grain in the ear (of wheat) will 
be i'uU, 

If there are no winds in the months 
of Phagan and Chet. 

Fish, cane and water-melon 

Ripen in Assii and should be eaten in 
Kfitak. 

A handful (of green wheat is enough 
for fodder) in filaghar, in Poh an 
armful, in Mangh a head-load. 

In Phagan and Cbetr to give and 
not to give is the same. 

Satthi (or dhdn) will ripen in sixty 
days, 

If it rains on every eighth day. 

gh Cattle. 

A bad bullock is a loss to his owner, 

A bad dog is a reproach to his master. 

Bravo ! cow’s son, who has render- 
ed the whole country prosperous, 

Ho biilfalo for agriculture, 

L'oukey for carrying work. 

Theirs is the best cultivation who 
have their own (or home-bred) 
cattle. 


80. Ghar siudhii te bahar sandhii, 
Kade na hoya audar thandu. 

81. Mard muchhela, 

Dhagga dhadela, 

Wahan dhamala. 

12.— On 


Sindhii (wife) at home and he buffalo 
for working in the field never 
give peace of mind. 

A man with moustaches, 

A bullock with a large belly [i. e., who 
eats much), 

A field with soft soil (all these three 
are good). 
h Cuttle. 


82. Jis de ghar lawera, 

Oh sab ton changera. 

83. Data kal parakhye, 
Dehno Phagan manh ; 
Nar tadou parakhye, 
Je dhau palle n^n. 


He who has milch cattle in his 
house. 

Is best off of all. 

Test the charitable in famine. 

Milch cattle in the month of Phfigan, 
And a wife when there is no money 
in the purse. 
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Dhaggi nawaclihi, 

Tabiyat raihndi achhi'. 

Majli bech ke ghori lai, 

Dekli bhai'we de aqal gai, 
Diidli piwanon gayiq lid satui 
pai. 

Tiiineii wan kawann ; 

Mainli baggi, bhed bbusli, 
daliri wiilirann. 

Ghore gbar sultanan, 

Majhin gbar waiq'aman. 


He who bas neither cow nor calf 
li. lives at peace. 

lai, (He who) sold a buffalo and bought 

a mare (instead), 

il gai, Look ! the fool bas lost bis sensesj 

, lid satui He bas lost (the benefit of) drinking 
milk (and) has to remove dung. 

; These three are bad : 

1 bbusli, Awliitesbe buffalo, an earth-colour- 
ed sheep, and a woman with a beard. 

, Horses are kept by kings, 

an. Buffaloes are kept by bold men. 

13. — On General Industry. 


Thori kbeti babuta auu. 


Bnbuti kboti babuta daun, Largo cultivation is a largo fine 

(i.e., greater labour and heavier 
revenue) , 

Thori kbeti babuta auu. Smaller the cultivation the larger the 

outturn. 

Jis kbeti per khasin na jawc, The field which is not visited by its 

owner, 

"Wob kbeti kbasm nun khawe. That field will oat up its owner (i.e. 

ruin him). 

Kbeti khasmau seti. Agriculture is with (t.e., depends on) 

the owner’s (personal attention). 

Kar mazduri, AVork for hire (well). 

Khali eburi. And eat chnri (bread flavoured with 

sugar and ghi). 

Kar kar nii awe bar. Work and you will not Want. 

Mudbon wadb, nikke gali. Cut (the crop) by the roots, thresh fine, 

Gbatii pawe tan metbon pa. If you suffer loss recover it from me. 

Mahin wahe, mabin gabc ; (He who) ploughs and threshes finely 

Man mani wiidha pac. Gets the produce increased by one 

matind per mani. 

14 . — On Careful Erpendiiiae. 

Jitni ebadar dekbo, utnc pair See that you stretch your feet as far 

pasaro. as your sheet allows. 

Deb hill, AVbat you give to your kinsmen 

Na iae khul. Is never thrown awav. 


Kbeti khasmau seti. 

Kar mazduri, 

Khiib eburi. 

Kar kar na awe bar. 

Mudbon wadb, nikke gah, 
Gbatii pawe tan metbon pa. 

Mahin wahe, mahin giilic ; 
Man mani wiidha pac. 


pasaro. 

Deb kill, 

Na jae khul. 

Mangan gayii so mar riha, 
Mare so mangan jae ; 

Us se paible wob mare 
Jo bundiau mukkar jae. 


AVbo goes to beg is moribund, 

AVhen as good as dead be goes to beg ; 
But that man will die before him 
AVho refuses (to give) when be lias 
something (to give). 
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98. 

Biiliar mi'ui panj hazari. 

A pretentious man makes a great dis- 
play abroad, 


Ghar biwi allah di mari. 

At home his wife is leading a miser- 
able life. 

99. 

Kapre sabiini, 

When one’s clothes are (washed) with 
soap. 


Ghar handi rijhe aldni. 

At home pot without salt stands on 
fire (f.e., owing to great poverty 
one cannot afford to buy salt for his 
kitchen) . 

100. 

Kakkluindi kulli. 

A hut of straw. 


Dand khand da, parcha. 

An ivory gutter (to it). 

101. 

Z^t di kohr kirli 

A lizard by birth 


Shahtiran nal japphe'. 

Clings to large beams. 

102. 

Vidya kanth. 

Knowledge by heart, 


Paisa ganth. 

Money in pocket (are good). 

103. 

Jais;ipais;i giinth ka 

Money in the pocket is more precious 


Aisa mitt mi koe. 

than any friend. 


15.— Oft Relations with Money-lenders. 

104. 

Bany4 jis ka yar, 

Usko dushmau kya darkar. 

A man needs no other enemy if he 
has a banya for his friend. 


105. 

Paihle shah. 

Fir.st the money-lender. 

Then the king. 


Pichhe badshah. 

106. 

Dadhe nal bhanjali, 

Partnership with an overbearing man 
is bad. 


Oh mange Lissa oh kaddo 

He abuses when his partner asks for 


gali. 

his own share. 

107. 

Dam dihore. 

Cash half as much again. 


Jins diini. 

Grain twice as much. 

108. 

Kiin, kirar, kutte d;i. 

A crow, a Kirdr and a dog. 


Wisah na karye sutto dd. 

Do not trust them even when asleep. 

109, 

Shah bin pat nahiu. 

Without a banker no credit, 


Gur bin gat nahiu. 

Without a Guru (priest) rhere is no 
salvation. 


16. — Ofi Tribal Characteristics. 

110. Wahl Jat dij 


Bazi nat di. 

111. Kan, kambo, kir^lr, kabila 

palna, 

Jat, sandha, sansar, kabila 
galna. 

112. Sabhi zaten chhad ke rende 

wech bure, 

Sajjan wekhan anwda, wal- 
len chhad ture. 


A Jat’s business is agriculture, 

A Nat’s is performing acrobatic tricks. 

Crow, Kambo, Kirar, support their 
family, 

Jat, he buffalo, crocodile, destroy their 
family. 

Leavingall castes aside the (hair ripe) 
melon sellers are bad. 

When they see their friends coming 
they leave their fields [lit, creepers) 
and march ofif. 
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113. Pan Jatti, 

Hor sub kban di cliatti. 


114. Ean Changri, 

Hor subchandri. 

115. Jatt, pliatt, path, badba katn 

auwda. 

116. Jlanb ki jane gab, 

Clibole ki jttnan \7ab, 

Jat ki jane rah. 

117. Annan wicbon ann knpatfca 

kobdra, 

Jattan wichon -Jat kupatta 
Lolidra. 

118. Jatton raj nahin, 

Mothon kaj nab in. 

119. Eore nun ang nabin, 

Kbote nun tang nabin. 

120. Mughlon gora so kobra, 

Kbojion siana so kaoila. 

121. Snnar patram, bade ui 

mitram, 

Jad mitram tub kutram. 

122. Jat ki jane cbocble, 

Pad babere kliab. 

123. Cbubra nabin mitr, 

Cbangar nabin yar. 

124. Human, gaddin, berian : 

Tine awalle r^b. 

125. Teli bbi kita 
Kukkha bbi kbaya. 

126. Bara pakaura, banya, 


Papar, vaid, kalal : 

Yib sab tatte bi bbale, 
Tbande karn wagar. 


A Jatti wife (is tbe best), 

Feeding all other classes of wives is 
worthless. 

A Changri wife (is the best, t.e., most 
hardworking) , 

All others are bad. 

A Jat, a wound, a silk thread, are 
useful when tied. 

What does vi'ishcwe for threshing. 
What does gram care for (much) 
ploughing. 

What does the Jat know about the 
road. 

Among corns hohdrii (grain) is bad. 

Among Jats Lobdra Jat is quarrel- 
some. 

A Jat Joes not make a good ruler. 

Nor is moth of any use at a wedding. 

An Arora acknowledges no deference, 
A donkey requires no girth. 

To be whiter than a Mughal is to be 
leprous, 

To be wiser than a Khoja is to be mad . 

A Sunar’s son never makes a good 
friend, 

He will snap even when professing 
friendship. 

What does a Jat know of delicious food. 
Ho is cater of fungi. 

A sweeper is not a friend. 

Neither is a Cbangar. 

A mirasi, a cart, a boat : 

These three have crooked ways. 

Marry an oilman, 

(And) live on dry bread. 

A lard (cake made of pulse meal and 
fried in oil or gki), a pakaura (pastry 
stuffed with gram meal), a banya 
(a caste), 

A papar (a thin crisp cake made of 
any pulse), a doctor, a kalal (a 
caste). 

All these while fresh (smoking) are 
good, when cool ,they will do 
injury. 
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127. Jat Jafc da railinda kaman, 
Bhukklia mare te kare sala- 

man ; 

Eajj khclwe kadlie gal, 

Jat wagare rnurshid ufil ; 

Jan Jat de dadde pakke, 
Sakki man m'm dendadhakke. 

128. Jaton nafa kade na blial, 

Jat wagare murshid ual. 

129. Jatti paya clduili ckkeru, 

Mailite pai watt! ; 

Jatt'i aklie maihta lutiii, 
Maihta akhe Jatti. 

130. Jat faqir, 

Gandbian di mala. 

131. Jat jiba rath iialiiu jo phiro 

na, 

Tind jiha bbauda nahin Jo 
rirhe na, 

Tut jiha k^th nahin jo dire 
na. 

132. Jat wagilro murshid ual, 

Jan bole tan kadlie gal. 

133. Man Monligui, pio Manhas, 

Puttar da nam Tliilkar Das. 

134. Duman de ghar sohele, 

Mail bhiiwe so giie. 

135. Diim na, beli, 

King na hathiar. 

13G. Raol, munde, ranuan ; 

Tinne ujar da banmiu. 

137. Rajje kain na anwde, 

Nai, kutte, baj. 

138. Wehli Jatti un wele. 


A Jat will serve a Jat, 

A starving Jat will make obeisance, 

When he eats full he will give abuse, 
A Jat will quarrel with his murshid 
(spiritual guide) ; 

When Jat’s barley crop is half ripe. 

He will turn on his own mother. 

Never expect goofl. from a Jat, 

A Jat would fall out even with his 
spiritual guide. 

A Jatti woman mixed scum and but- 
ter milk in ghi (for the shop- 
keeperj 

The shopkeeper put in scale two sers 
(instead of one) ; 

Jatti says she robbed the shopkeeper , 
Whilst the shopkeeper says he robbed 
the Jatti. 

A .Jat mendicant, 

A rosary of onions. 

There is no gentleman like a Jat if ho 
be faithful to his word. 

There is no pot like a tind (bucket for 
drawing water by application to a 
well w-heel) if it do not roll. 

There is no wood as good as tut if it 
do not bend. 

A Jab would fall out even with his 
murshid (spiritual guide). 

When he speaks gives abuse. 

Mother Menglmi (a low tribe of the 
scavenger class), father a Manhas 
(Kajput), 

Name their son Thakar Das (indicat- 
ing one born in a high class). 

In the house of Mirasis is song, 

They sing as they like. 

A Mirasi does not make a (good) 
friend, 

Nor is a fiddle-bow a (good) weapon. 
A fortune-teller (Raol is really a pro- 
fessional mau), boys, women : 

These three are the border of a de- 
sert. 

A barber, a dog and a hawk, when 
full of food, are useless. 

An unemployed (having no work) 
Jatti (a Jat wife) gins wool (used 
sarcastically). 
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139. Par liatliin wanaj 

klieti 

Kadeiia liundo battian de teti. 

140. Pindon telirwan liissil, 
Uliittrau da ildlii. 

141. Jide gliai- daiip, 

Odhe kainle blu .oiaue. 

142. Clior uchakka chaudliri, 

Gundi run bbardati. 

143. .Jitne bal, 

Utua liiila,. 

Jitne kuvm, 

Utna indidi kala. 


144. IloU Lob'i to Dewall Maugal 

war bo, 

Cliarkh cbarlieg'i pritlnv'i 
wirla ji've ko. 

145. Zorawai’ nal bbanjdli, 

Oh mange liissa, 

Oh kadhe gal'i. 

14C. Kanak purau'i ghi nawan, 
Ghar kuhvant'i uar, 

Chautlu pith tui-aiig dl : 
kSuvag uishaul char. 

147. Kami bin khetl kare, 

Bail maveu ya sokil pare. 

148. Lela liyii nn nun, 

Kha giya kupilh. 

149. Mard nun chakki, 

Kami nun rah, 

Sandhe nun gab, 

Khala khalota nark nun jah. 

150. Nun kani, din ganjl, 

Harte wingi lath, 

Gorah set! khctrl : 

Chare paian bhath. 


Trading through others and cultivat- 
ing by messages (proxy) 

Will never turn 32 into 33. 

One-thirteenth share in the village, 
One-half share of shoes (t.e., beating). 
In whose house is grain, 

Uis fools are also wise. 

A thief aud a sharper have become 
chaudhris or leaders, 

(And) a loose woman a counsellor. 

As many ploughs. 

So imndi the revenue. 

As many kurma (relations on children’s 
side), 

So much the face bhiclf. 

(i.e., The more the ploughs. 

The more the revenue. 

The more extended the relation.ship, 
The more hardship or trouble). 

If HolijLohri and Dewali all fall on a 
Tuesday (in a year). 

The earth will bo spun like a wheel 
and very few will survive. 

If a tyrant is a partuer, 

When the other asks for liis share 
He gives abuse. 

Old wheat aud fresh ghi, 

IVTle of good family at home, 
Fourthly a ride on horse-back, 

These four are a foretaste of heaven. 
When an unlucky man engages in 
agriculture. 

His oxen die or his crops dry (t.e., 
anyhow suffers loss). 

The lamb was bought for the sake of 
wool, 

(But) it ate the cotton crop. 

Grinding fora man, 

Or travelling tor a woman. 

Or threshing for a buffalo. 

Is for each to go to hell at once. 

A daughter-in-law blind of one eye, 
a bald daughter, 

A crooked axle to a well, 

A held near the village site : 

These four are good for nothing (t.e., 
are thrown in the furnace). 


17. — Miscellaneous. 
sanein 
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151. Niwia kheti te uncka sak 
Jad lagge tad tare. 

152. Sau dawil ik glieo, 

tiau cliacha ik peo. 

153. Sandhe saiidlic kliailm lage, 
Buteaa da iiuq.?£m. 


154. Eassian sir bank na jane, 

peck ki jane cliire da, 

Khakkrian di sar k'l jane, 
rakha taremire da. 

155. Tkakkar jin ke lobki, 

Ujre tin ke gaon. 

156. Tinon kl karare bkale : 

Edjil, kuck aur pan; 

Tinou karare ualnn bkale : 
Nari, tura, kanian. 

157. Tine kam awalle : 

Nang; pairin wadke salle, 

Randi aurat paikne ckkalle, 
Dhi mutyar nun gall gkalle. 

158. Tine lal kullal : 

Anke age farsi, 

Bole age gall. 

Gunge bath sanekura, 
Bhanwen gkall na, gball. 

159. Ball na kuda, 

Kudi gann. 

160. Siron ganji, 

Kanglan da jora. 

161. Anhi kukri, 

Kkaskkhasli da chog^. 


162. Bkede pucklial lagian, 
Na urar na par. 


Lowlying land and a powerful relation, 
Are very advantageous to tkeir 
possessors. 

Alone glii is equal to a hundred 
medicines, 

A father is equal to a hundred uncles. 
When two ke buffaloes begin to fight 
Trees suffer loss. 

Explanation . — When big men com- 
mence hostilities the poor are the 
sufferers. 

He who does not know bow to put on 
ropes on his head, how can ke un- 
derstand bow to put on a turban. 
What does he know of the worth of 
melons who has (always) been 
guarding the tdramira field. 

The people whose rulers are avaricious 
Their villages shall be ruined. 

These three arc good while hard: 

A king, breast and a betel leaf ; 

These three are not good while hard : 
A wife, a horse (and) a bow. 

Three courses are bad ; 

Going with naked feet to cut the til 
(sesamum) crop. 

Rings being worn by a widow (and) 
Sending a grown up girl to tend 
cattle. 

These three things are useless: 

Persian before a blind (i.e., written 
paper to blind man). 

To speak to a deaf person, 

To send word through a dumb person. 
The result is the same whether you do 
or do not. 

The (drauglit) bullock did not jump. 
But his load did. 

Bald in the head (and) 

Keeps a pair of combs. 

A blind hen, 

Poppy seeds for food. 

Explanation — Used satirically. These 
are so small that one cannot see 
them. 

Holding the tail of a sheep is to be 
neither on this side nor on the 
other {i.e., depending on a sheep 
one cannot cross the river). 
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168. Nami sliah kliat kliae, 

Nami chorraara jae. 

164. Palle naliin ser ata, 

Hin^di da .sangh patn. 

165. Jawan da hnhal, 

Gaddon rakliwala. 

166. Ujrian oh kbarjaian. 

Wall jinbau de jetb. 

167. Gaddon di gun, 
klanl da bbuleklia. 

168. Gbar naln'n fiitar, 

Julaha nal dango ddngi. 

169. Hon bar birwe ko 
Cbikue cbiUue pat. 

170. Sulau jamd'iau de munh 
ti'ikbe. 

171. Gall gai je pal salaliin, 

Hann gal je gal wiyabln. 


172. Sau sianlan ikko matt, 

Mui-klian apo apul. 

173. Koli na cballl. 

Pal a tirbal. 


174. Lajj maronda aiidar warya, 

Murakb &kbe nietlion darya. 

175. Guiu jiidiaiide tiipne, 

L'bele jan clibarap. 


176. Pan! plye pun ke, 

Guru pakrle chunke. 


A famous banker gains (merely from 
bi.s name), 

A notorious thief is killed (whether 
he has committed the crime or not). 

In her pos.session she has not even a 
ser of flour (yet) her throat is 
cracked by shouting. 

A heap of barley corn, 

A donkey guard for it (is enough) . 

Ruined is that bharjal (brother’s wife) 
Who has her jeth (husband’s elder 
brother) for her guardian. 

(In) a donkey’s load [lit. sack) 

One main’s mistake (used satirically). 

Hn ha.s not a thread iii his house, 

Blit goes .“ouabhling with the weaver 
(lit. lighting with clubs). 

Promising trees (young) 

Have their leaves greasy. 

Thorns (lit. of hikar tree) even when 
they are newly produced have sharp 
points. 

A proposal subjected to long discus- 
sion never comes to anything, 

A wife who is given to frequenting 
marriage ceremonies becomes 
spoiled. 

A hnri'ired wise men have the same 

ojiiiiion. 

Each fool has his own. 

Not travelled even a kos, 

Grandfather ! (says granddaughter) I 
am thirsty'. 

Eii'lanation . — It is used satirically for 
one who feels fatigue after a very 
little amount of work. 

Ovingto modesty (he; forbears {lit. 

goes inside). 

Fool s.ns he fears me. 

The disciples of a Guru (spiritual 
guide;, who is a clever man, will be 
tar mure clever themselves. (Lit. 
He who:.e Ouni is skipper his dis- 
ciples will go in leaps). 

Water should be drunk strained, 

A (dura (spiritual guide) should bp 
(carefully) selected. 
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177. Antajsaliukka, andliota munh, 
Kaliiik piittar,kncliajji iiunli: 
Inlian chauliin tia phitte 

munli. 

178. Man nalon dhi siani, 

Eidlie pakke pae pani. 

179. Nau sau ckuha kliake, 

BilH liajj iiuu challi. 

180. Dunya khaie makkar se, 

Roti kliaie sliakkar se. 

181. Nani kliasm kita, 

Te dolitre nun cliatti. 

182. Choriin nuii akhe lagfgo 
Sadhau nun akhejago. 

183. Banda kal\e din giya, 

Umar gkatendi jar. 

184. Des chori, 

Pardes bhikh. 

185. Ujre pind, 

Bharola mailil. 

186. Bliul gai nainaj, 

Mari bhukh d'l. 

187. Lekha m4n dlu da, 

Bakliskish lakh take di. 

188. Ki nangi uahawe, 

Ki uachore. 

189. Assuu inah niiala, 

Dinen dhuppan ratiu pala. 

190. Uttam kheti tnadliatn beopSr, 

Nakbid chakri, bhikh midar. 

191. Jau abbii yar qabu, 

Jau lishke te yar kliiske. 


A stale hnkka, an unwashed face, 

A bad son, an unwise (lau(jhter-in-law: 
These four cause sliame {lit. their face 
should be cursed). 

The daugb.teris wiser th.an her mother, 
She pours water in the food just as 
it is cooked (i.e., spoils it'. 

After eating nine hundred mice, 

The cat goes on a pilgrimage. 

Devour the world by deceit, 

Eat the bread witli nhakliar (unrefined 
sugar). 

The grandmother (on the mother’s 
side) mai'ries again. 

Trouble falls on the grandson. 

Telling the thieves to set to ” 

(And) telling the good men to wake 

lip. 

Man says “ the day has passed,” 
(Really) the life is passing away. 

Theft iu one’s own country. 

Begging in a foreign country. 

In a ruined village 
A bharola (large receptacle or grain 
bin) is a palace. 

Prayers were forgotten, 

Owing to .starvation (excessive 
hunger'. 

If an accjunt is kept it must be kept 
strictly even between mother and 
daughter. 

But a pure gift may amount to a lac. 

What clothes lias a naked person to 
wash (and) what clothes has he to 
wring out. 

Assu is a strange month. 

Heat by day and cold by night. 

The best thing of all is husbandry, 
tiade is fairly good. 

Service is bad and beggary fetches 
notliing at all. v 

(i^slong as) barley is unripe (lit. 
half ripe) the friend is under con- 
trol, 

(As soon as) barles’ ripens the friend 
steals away. 

.A.B. — The word “yar” (friend) is 
sarcastically used tor the poor. 
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192. 

Chori, yari, chakri, 

Bajh wasilo nrinh. 

193. 

Banda jore pali pali, 


Ram rurliawe kuppa. 

194. 

Ap mare, 

Jag parlo. 

195. 

Ji hai 

To jahan hai. 

19(5. 

Nachchan lagij 

Te ghunghat kiha. 

197. 

Ikk taudrusti, 

Haziir niamat. 

198. 

Anhe age rona, 

Akhiaii da kliao. 

199. 

Khare nal khota, 

Ohnii diirgali tiiiii totti. 

200. 

Tindall path iiii jane, 


Mera magiau da ustad. 

201. 

Jiha munh, 

Tain diaper. 

202. 

Kakklifin di beri. 

Wicli baiidr malali. 

203. 

Ann, annul, auili : iinou dhau 


ka biis, 

Jua, Zina, zamani : tiiion 


dhau ka nas. 

204. 

Tama tel jisko mile, 

Narm howe tat kal. 

205. 

Jau, jawari, kapra, 

Dithe utte bhao. 


20G. Bagliiara kli.'ili iia kbali, 
Munh laliu bhareyii. 


Theft, friendship, service. 

Are not obtainable without a helper. 
The man gathers by little and little 
[fall is a small measure used for oil), 
God overturns the whole jar (in a mo- 
ment) . 

When a man dies. 

It means the end of the world for 
him. 

If you have the life. 

You have the world. 

When she has taken to dancing, 
What is the use of a veil. 

Health alone 

Is (worth) a thousand blessings. 

To weep before a blind man 
Is to put one’s own eyes to useless 
trouble. 

Who does evil to a good man 
Suffers loss in the eyes of heaven. 

Yon do not know even how to make 
tindn (buckets used for drawing 
water from wells). 

Oh ! my master of magins (a much 
larger pot than a tind and is diffi- 
cult to shape). Used satirically. 

As is the face. 

So should be the slap. 

For a boat of straw 
A monkey is a fitting boatman. 

Grain, peace, official position ; these 
three are the foundation of wealth. 
Gambling, immorality, giving secur- 
ity: these three are the destruction 
of wealth. 

AFhatever (palm) touches oil or bribes. 
Softens immediately. 

Barley, maize, cloth, 

Their price should be fixed after 
(personal) ’uspection. 

Wolf ! whether you have been eating 
or not, 

Your mouth is tainted with blood. 
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Table No. II —showing DEVELOPMENT. 


1 

2 3 

Prmi *1. 

ib.i'J-oi. isr>8-"»o. 

Pojiulatiou 


Cultivated acres 

... 1 

Irrijfated acres 

! ... ! 

1 1 

,, (from Government 

wf)rkB ). 

1 ' ' 

Assessed land revenue, U>. 

1 i 

", ", 

Revenue from land, Rs. 


Gross revenue, Rs 

... , 

Number of kine 

1 

,, '^heep and ^'oais 

“ J 

,, camels . . . 

1 

.. , .. 1 

■Miles of metalled voimU j 

... ■ ... 1 

,, unmctallcd Toadi) j 

1 

I • ; 


i 

*• 

i - , » 

j 9 

10 

1 

) 

1 

lS73.7t. 

[ i.7»-ru. j iss.i-si. 

i 

1 1^=88-89. 

1892-0.2. 



) i 

l,id2.U.^ 

1,119,847 

si*. S7l 

t.rij 

i'>2 

f>2r.,7S5 

3.7,081 



4-12, orsi 731 

f 

474, 95P 

520,219 

;.i2.soj 

I 


12.20.1 U5j 12,32.7tifi 

. 

12, M, ( 109 ! 

12,94..304 



I'bO-s.l^O 11,17,127 

li,3j,r,ioj 

11,13,074 

.!>2.7:M. 

1 

, 1 


lll,00,79’l 


40O,l*.l 

' 4*.’* d77 

'll'.,!'''. 2'U..'i7u| 4015,2001 

431 , 02 : 

43, 

V* 17'. 

, r 1 

3l,CCl li.rwi 109,0561 

89,22: 

1 M 

r.4 

! 1 ' 
03 08 273| 

2'H 

1 

(; 

•) 

1 

..[ „! 

14 

(| 

1 

1 1 ' 

•l- “I'l 733 



,, railwavs 


Police staff .. . . 

Prisoners con^ i ctoil 


U] 

1 

'•73 

f.r. 


1 . 4 --*: 

2.7.J 

l.Ols! 


. 


-■'•’1' :i,207i 


Civil suits, nnnibcr 2,1 17 lA'.i 177 ".' lojon 17;ilt:' is 7 .^f^ 177s'> 


,, \ iiluo in rui>ees .. 

1,31, irr 1,21,SU 

1 

1,7>.,".7'. 3,92,842 

•’*,‘'0,771' 7,'*“i,"03 

U,'K1.S82 

i 12,59,660 

Municipalities, number 

t 



0 '• yj 




,, income ill rupees 

27.2r.j 

•’.3 770' 

1 

Ny.l 1 

fi9,S16 

'• 7,053 

i 1,18,051 

Dispensaries, number of ... 

1 i 

.. i . 

1 

;r 

5| 

i 

.5 

11 

i 

^1 

i 

8 

,, patients 



•!o.r.7sl 

38,331 

79,7.51 

91 ..699^ 

1.3.'^.:.ss 

Sebooli, number of 

102 

253 

124 

j 

li'O 




,, bcUolars 

... ... 3,5051 

r,Nfil 

5.520 

6.064, 





Table No. Ill,— showing RA INFALL- 



Note.— T hese fiKures are taken from the weekly Rainfall Statements published in the Fanjah Gazette, 
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Table No. Ill A —showing RAINFALL at HEAD-QUARTERS. 


1 

2 

a 

1 

.\NNCAL 


Months. ♦ 

Annual 

VtlBAGF. 

Months. 

Avekige. 

Number of 
rainy days m 
each month, 
18«7 to isyi 

liainfa*! in 
tenths of 
au inch in 
each month, 
lsfi7 to IVJI. 

Number of 
rainy days m 
each month, 
iMi" tu 

Rainfall ni 
tenths of an 
inch in each 
month, 
to 

January 

1 


October 

1 

j 

Febniary 

I 

1!) 

Novembci 


- 

March 

1 

,u 

Deceuihcr 

1 


April ... 





— 

May 

.1 

U 

I't October to JKt Dcctuibct 

- 

11 

June 

t 

:o 

ls.t January to •il^l March 

I : 


July 

10 

1**! 

Nt Apnl lo'loth ScpicniHer 

^\ 

:30 

Augu&t 






September 

1 


Whole 'cai 

1"> 

1 

‘ .If)-* 


Note. —These figures Uas'e bccu taken from the weekly Uuiufall J^tatement in the Pu.tiol , 


Table No. Ill B— showing RAINFALL at TAHSIL STATIONS. 


1 

2 


1 

■> 


Average 

FALL IN TENTH'? Ot AN INCH, TEOH 

Tihsil Siaiio». 

1st October 1 
to 1 

31st Decem- 
ber. 

Ut January 
to 

31-1 March. 

l-t Apnl 

to 

yotb Septem- 
ber. 

M'holo year. 

Zaffarwal 

12 


25*1 j 

323 

Raya 

11 

12 

Is'. 

2 {■.« 

Pasrur - 

12 

'i 1 • 


i U2 

Siaikot 

1 

u 1 

o9 



Daska 

12 

1 

4^ 

Z\J'2 

:'Po 


Kori.— These figures are lakcn from the weekly Kainfall Statement published in the Fi 'tjit Ousett'. 
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Table No. IV, -showing- TEMPERATURE. 


1 



4 


0 

’ 

7 

1 « 

9 

1 



.May, 


JlfiY. 

December. 

Yluk 

i 











1 



1 

[ Mean 

Miuimuui. 

§ 

a 

*x 

C5 

s 

. 

s 

g 

£ 

S 

S 


110 .7 

-'7 .■> 

115 2 

110-5 

80-8 

72-G 

75'5 

57-2 

38-0 

lS83.b.l 


80 (1 

f.4-2 

1 14 0 

in li 

68-5 

73-1 

547 

34-1 

ISSl-SY 

1113 

fto 0 

i!7 2 

111-5 

so 7 

72-7 

71 7 

54-8 

36 0 

3hSo-bG 

00 u 

77 0 

01 4 

1 13 5 

01 0 

71 1 

79-0 

57-7 

35-0 

]88G-S7 

111 0 

S7 2 

»v»2 

lo4 5 

SG-2 

72 G 

78-2 

56-4 

370 

1887-bt< 

11 1 P 

01 ;; 

OOl 

1115 

$0-1 

71-1 

77-1 

56-6 

32-9 

16S8-bO 

11.7 0 

801 ; 

02-7 

108-5 

88 0 

09-1 

74-2 

55'8 

32-9 

1889-00 

lob 0 

M'rS 

0,1 

lo7 0 

HS-2 

73-8 

78-7 

.58-5 

38-2 

J6P0.pl 

1 1 r, 

.88 8 

(it; ti 

103-5 

SO S 

72G 

72-0 

54 7 

38 7 

18P1-P1’ 

1U8 8 


<>5‘2 

110 4 

r>2'eS 


75'5 

57-0 

31-2 

J602-P.' 

116-i 

2 

G2‘0 

116-4 

89-6 

71-3 

73*5 

34-9 

29-3 


Tliseo figures are taken from the Punjab Admimetration Report. 
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Table No. V, -showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 


1 

. 

2 


4 

0 

6 

7 




DmaII. op TlHhlf.?^. 


Detaii. 

o 

-« 

St 

V. 

a: 

eS 

Oi 

St. 

iJt 

(D 



O 

s 

3 


X 

& 

. 

Total square mile.<5 (1892-93) 

1.908 

309 

485 

394 

419 

361 

Cultivated, square miles 

1,463 

240 

;W4 

296 

326 

288 

Culturable, square miles 

t*52 

2‘* 

l.'ll 

31 

32 

36 

Square miles under crops average (18!^7*8H and 92-93) 

1,297 

217 

20) 

260 

301 

258 

Total population 

11,19,^47 

1 DO, pro 

214,671 

203,875 

.302,866 

207,46.5 

Urban iKipulation 

90,365 

•>,•536 

4,898 

It, 720 

55.087 

n,l24 

Rural population 

10,29,482 

185,434 

209,773 

190,155 

247,779 

196,3*1 

Total population, per square mile 

569 

618 

tw 

517 

723 

575 

Rural population, per square mile 

523 

(jOft 

4.33 

463 

591 

sit 


"Over 10,000 souls 

1 



... 

1 

... 


5,000 to 1,000 

5 

2 

... 

1 

... 

V 

‘j. 

. M 

o 

3,000 to 4,999 

13 

... 

4 

1 


8 

> 

2,000 to 2,099 

30 

4 

■1 

6 

5 

11 

o < 

■< 

1,000 to 1,999 

159 

22 

37 

27 

39 

34 

Towns 

500 to 909 

434 

80 

98 

80 

117 

59 


200 to 499 

957 

197 

181 

198 

261 

120 


t.Under 200 

602 

168 

120 

129 

143 

42 


Total 

2,201 

473 

144 

442 

566 

276 


^ Towns 

13,078 

691 

643 

2,201 

7,465 

1,878 

Occupied houses ...j 

(.Villages ... 

135,160 

21,265 

27,734 

22,8I!7 

33,604 

30,010 


^Towna 

15,465 

1,270 

1,107 

2,767 

7,878 

:,«3 

Resident families ... ■< 

Cvillages ... 

as.oGi 

38,164 

42,015 

40.179 

51,520 

U.IM 


Note .-These figures »re taken from Tables Xos. I and III of the Census Report, 1191, and from Annual 


Revenue Report, 
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Table No. VI,— showing: MIGRATION. 





4 1 
* 

5 

6 1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

DiBrBicis. 

i 

Inimig* 
' rants. 

i 

a 

1 § 

Males peb 
1,000 OP BOIH 

SEXES. 

Dl.bTBlBUTIOK OF lUUIGBANTS BY TABSILS. 

Immig* 

rants. 

Emig- 

rants. 

Zafar- 

wal. 

Raya. 

Pasrur. 

Sialkot. 

Daska. 


1 27 

139 

778 

727 

5 

3 

1 

17 

1 


392 

38 

906 

/37 

5 

1 

1 

362 

3 


172 

34 

715 

765 

1 

2 

9 

158 



261 

lol 

582 

624 

7 

21 

18 

204 

11 


85 

185 

588 

595 

2 

5 

2 

70 

6 


667 

966 

520 

6U7 

9 

4 

9 

636 

9 


52 

142 

71 2 

70-4 

3 



48 

1 


683 

443 

852 

641 

59 

17 

13 

689 

5 

HOv«»hiarpur 

508 

548 

75s 

526 

28 

44 

36 

376 

24 

Jullundur 

>62 

4 32 

485 

6:37 

13 

46 

41 

145 

17 

Ludhiana 

150 

185 

580 

692 

7 

17 

17 

97 

12 

Ferozeporo 

129 

1,782 

496 

635 

IS 

29 

11 

64' 

7 

Mooltan. 

83 

1,528 

602 

714 

7 

6 

8 

51 

11 

Jbang 

93 

225 

699 

729 

5 

30 

11 

32 

15 

Montgomery 

60 

1,089 

717 

697 

9 

17 

10 

17 

7 

Lahore 

3,16.3 

32,081 

372 

H»)0 

15.5 

1.407 

624 

623 

354 

Amritsar 

6,242 

18,492 

322 

415 

329 

4,357 

834 

473 

249 

Ourdaspur .... 

15,172 

22,272 

2(i9 

316 

6,50.5 

5,95H 

1,694 

816 

199 

Gujrat .... 

8,194 

7,369 

376 

25K) 

341 

246 

373 

3,240 

4,294 

Gujranwala 

19,694 

32,710 

322 

374 

413 

1,376 

3,622 

2,767 

11,496 

Shahpur .. 

304 

719 

559 

53 < 

20 

81 

41 

108 

54 

Jhelum 

427 

1.151 

5m5 

657 

37 

28 

3.5 

227 

1(» 

Rawalpindi 

391 

5,26<) 

604 

726 

•32 

16 

36 

262 

45 

Hazara 

31 

609 

581 

798 

6 

3 

4 

13 

0 

Pcbliawai 

152 

2,140 

55-1 

(»!) 

4 

7 

10 

116 

15 

Kohat 

17 

1,006 

.-,2!) 

827 


5 

1 

8 

3 

Bannu 

17 

395 

58S 

77- 

4 

7 

2 

2 


Dera Ismail Khdn 

31 

714 

712 

777 

S 

4 

I 

16 

2 

Dera Ghazi Khan 


74.5 

ftso 

695 

•> 

6 

4 

7 

6 

Muzaffargarh . . 

30 

460 

990 

7-3 4 



5 

23 

- 

Biloch Trans frontier 

•> 

30 

1,0<HI 

1,000 




2 


Pnnjab States 

289 

... 

619 


14 

38 

35 

185 

17 

Punjab, part unspecified 

9 


lit 


1 



8 


Kashmir and India outside the Punjab 

24,537 

... 

363 


5,3/0 

642 

933 

16,874 

718 

Asiatic countries 

60 


850 


2 

17 

2 

29 

10 

L’ngland 

1,543 


927 





1,539 

2 

Other European countnc.b 

241 

... 

842 





24 L 


Africa 

14 


571 





14 


Amenca 

10 


600 





10 

1.1 

Australia 

*> 

... 

1,000 





2 


At Sea 

I 


1,000 





1 


Total 

64,422 

134, 4<X) 

360 

1 475 







Note.— T hese fii^ures are taken from Abstracts Nos 02, 72 and »') appended to the Census Report of 1891. 


Table No- VII,— showing RELIGION and SEX- 


1 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 " 




DibTSICT. 




Tahsils. 



Detail. 




















Per.sons. 

Maies. 

Femalch. 

Zafarwal. 

Ra5'a. 

Pasrur. 

Sialkot. 

Daska. 

Villages. 


1,119,847 




214,671 

203,875 

302,866 

207,465 

1,029,482 



598,415 


101,154 

115,111 

108,633 

162,765 

110,762 

548,660 




521,432 

80.816 

09.560 

05,242 

140,101 

96,713 

480,822 


371,265 


171,105 

68,892 


61,879 

11 . 5,700 

59,197 

340,387 

Sikhs 

49,872 


22,162 

3,788 

14,967 

11,117 

7,926 

12,044 

46,060 

Jains 

1 ,696 

934 

762 

lol 

1 

416 

1,106 

72 

175 

Budhists 

... 



... 

... 



... 


Zaroastrians 





... 





llosalmans 

0S5,T42 

362,1.38 


117,235 

130, 639 

128,-346 

174.497 

134,635 

033,681 

Christians 

11,068 

7,172 


051 

3, 15^ 

2,117 

3,625 

1,517 

9,176 

Others and unspecified .. 

4 

1 

3 



... 

4 



Eurasians and Eurasian 










Christians 

1,957 

— 

21^. 

4 



1,950 

2 

8 


These fisures arc takeu from Tables Xos. V and VI of the Census Report for IS'Jl. 



Table VIII, 2nd language, /o^ Bagri read Nagri. 
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Table No. VIII -showing LANGUAGES. 






1 

1 : ’ 

2 


Persian 

1 


1 i 

20 


English 

1 .!>*' 


1 

1 ... 1 

l.GiO 


Flemish 


1 


1 



4 



4 


French ... . , 








I 

... 

Italian 

i 

1 


1 

) 



Notb.— T hei* figurM Ukftt from CensuiTftble No. Xof 189U 


Daska, 
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Table No. IX -showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


V 


cs->- 


> I 

2 

12 

8 


17 , 

I 

3 
2t 
3.'. j 
21 ! 
23 I 


14 

16 

69 

10 

44 


26 

61 

4 

3 

19 

9 

15 


oo 


U 


13 

32 

23 

30 

49 

75 

57 

58 
28 


Caste or Trihe. 


Total pijpulatjnn 

JaL 

Rajput 

A wan ... 

lJujar 

Aniin 

Sheikh 

Brahman 

Sarad 

Fakirs 

Nai 

Mirasi 

Banya 

Khatri 

Bhatia 

Arora 

Khoja 

Lal)ana 

Kashmiri 

Cbanj?ar 

Chuhra 

Chamar 

Mocbi 

Julaba 

Jhinwar 

Lohar 

Tarkhan 

Knmhar 

Phohi 

Tell 

Sunar 

Barwala 

Batwal 

Mep 

Khokhar 

Machhi 


3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 


1 

1- 

13 

Total NUMBEHh 

Males AND Females by Religion. 

Proportion per inille 
of population. 

X 

C 

q 


1 cn 

i 1 

1 

. 

X 

5 

X 

“S 

' x 

c 

1 '=5 

' CC 

' CO 

•Xl 

0 

as 

CQ 

sS 

ft. 


1 598,415 

521,432 

371.265 

49,872 

l,fi03 

685,342 

11,668 

4 

1,000 

257,79.3 

j 141,916' 115,867| 

66,166 

32.447 

I ... 

159,170 



230 

05,933 

35,S03| :tl>,U3(^ 

14,163 

484 

j ... ' 51,286 



59 

22,620 

12,117 

10,-503 



, 22,619 



20 

9,796 

! 5,430 

4,357 

i 7 


j 9,719 



9 

72.697 

1 3».«9t 

34,003 



] 72,697 



65 

8,671 

4,569 

4,102 

1 


8,670 



8 

36,691 

' 10,920 

16,761 

.36.34s 

... 

10 



m 

U,345 

7,2b7 

7,05b 



14,345 

... 


13 

7,109 

4,102 

3,397 

121; 3 .. 

7,375 



7 

21,901 

1 11,662 

10,23‘J 

2,560 

■ 149 

19,195 



20 

18,061 

»,S13 

9,24b 

3,259i ... 

14,802 



le 

12,973 

7,05)0 

5,833 

10,309 

. 

21 

2.616 



12 

20,417 

U.2ol' 

9,1% 

18,827 

l.+2'> ... 

165 


... 

18 

0,779 

3,576 

3,203 

5.666 

i 1,061 

32 



6 

18,311 

9,511 


15,627, 

1 2,670' .. 1 

14 



16 

5,28ll 

i 2,»Klb 

2,643 



5,279 



5 

6,H9l 

1 3,KI0 

3,392 

4,910 

1 1.937 ... ' 

44 



6 

3ti.074| 

i i3,3ri| 

1S,3INI 

23 


36,651 



a3 

6,567 

3,2!)6 

3,271 

41 


1 ... 

6,526 



6 

81, U9 

63,615 

37,801 

71,019' 

523 


9,877 



73 

9,849 

5,323 

1 1.536 

9,680 

90 


79 



9 

1 15,916 

8,441 

7,475 

29' 



15,887 



14 

29,116 

15,808 

3,308 

49 


' ■ ■ ! 

29,067; 



26 

20,602 

13,484 

13,1 IH 

22,050 

376 


4,177 



24 

20,759 

10,722 

10,037 

1.85ll 

ml 


18,767 



19 

44.357 

23.207 

21,150 

7,923 

; 2,74.3 

j 

33,691 



40 

32,028 

17,H»0 

14,928 

10,835 

! 204* 

... 

20,996 



29 

11,946 

G,;J9tt 

5,556 

814 

j 50 

1 - 

11,082 



11 

14,Mlj 7.6« 

6,769 

:36 



14,375 



13 

9,915: 6,223 

4,592 

6,693 

527 


2,695 

... 


0 

19,819 

10,584 

9,235 

4,012 

1 


15,806 



18 

14,864 

7,775 

7.080 

13,415 

i ® - 

1,440 

... 


13 

32,406 

17,110 

15,295 

31,871 

' 21' ... 

613 

•** 


29 

8,101 

4,210 

3,H91 

77, 


8,020 



7 

10,804 

5,747 

5,057 

38 

1 

1 

10,760 



10 


Note. -These figures are taken from Table No. XVI of Census Report, 1891. 
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Table No. IX A -showing MINOR CASTES and TRIBES- 



0 

3^ 

4 

5 

Serial No. 
in Censn.s 

(Ibsl). 

•i': •'TK OB TfilBL. 

Persons, 

Mules. 

Females. 

0 

Patluin . . 

1,152 

2.286 

1,866 

:H) 

('hbitiihu .... ... 

1,002 

2, .530 

2,450 

:J7 

. 

1,000 

2,lsl 

2,162 

38 



2,rN^ 

1..517 

1,271 

‘M) 

JouM 

3,711 

1.737 

1,977 


MalUh 

Ij-S.-ii) 

11.50 

501 

■18 

BUaiui ..... 

3,107 

1,711 

1,453 

5J 

Balias'! ... ... ... .. 

.30.5 

2W 

120 

«•»> 

Kalal , ... ... 

5,30.3 

2,131 

2,929 

01 

Darzi ... . . ... 

1,8.50 

889 

967 

02 

Bhat ... ... . . ... . . ... .. . . 

.1,671 

781 

1,193 

07 

liilari ... ... . . ... .. 

2 270 

1 ,202 

1,077 

70 

Blaiiia ... .. .. .. . 

7.051 

3,561 

3,400 

72 

Sdiisi . , . . ... . 

2,o:)0 

1,131 

928 

80 

Ba^\al . .. .. 

f.'la 

313 

322 

88 

Bhabra ., ... . . 

1.017 


871 

03 

K.<] 

1,301 

087 

677 

113 

CUaiiiraiiu' . . . 

2.012 

1,.518 

1,301 

117 

PiLklinvaia 

2,202 

1,230 

1,062 

128 

Bani]>ia 

1,272 

O^'a 

687 

177 

iiain 

331 

171 

IWI 

-16 

D'>uar . ... ..... 

2.«U53 

],526 

1,137 

yi 

Ban Mi a 

BU 

382 

132 

b'J 

Bazigai* . 

.fJ7 

118 

209 

18 

Biloch ... 

.308 . 

171 

131 

130 

Chnrlsar 

.31> 

188 

154 

136 

Darweiib, .... 

8*5 

118 

467 

182 

Dngra . . . . 

1,078 

871 

207 

11 

Dumiiii . ... 

.504 

202 

243 

73 

Gadari.i . 

.570 

201 

28.5 

08 

Gnkkhai .. 

5s5 

207 

2h8 

l.VJ 

Hanii ... 


237 

213 

33 

Kamboh ... 

7o2 

386 

376 

13-5 

Kaiijar 

'>20 

218 

278 

77 

Kharral .... . . .... 

.'lO 

209 

220 

87 


311 

171 

IK) 

03 

Madau 

817 

303 

424 

110 

Rangiez .. ... 

801 

415 

356 

loo 

Siidli 

1,097 

710 

387 


Noie,— These tiijures ufe takoii fr.im Tahlo No. XVI of the Census of ISOl. 


Table No- X-— showing CIVIL CONDITION- 


1 

— 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 



iSiSGI.E. 

MA-BBIED. 

Widowed. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 

Cm 

All religions ... 

3U,376 

190,528 

252,872 

265,990 

34,167 

64,905 

i i 

5,2 

C tc 

1 ^ 
o 

Hindfis 

Sibhs 

Jains 

BudhiMs ... 

MnsalmAns .. 

C'hnstians 

Parsis 

10.5,857 

34,447 

493 

136, ajo 

1,.513 

61.535 

7,382 

317 

119,316 

1 ,948 

S2,4-56 

n 411 

353 

. 

1.56,214 

7..;i 

86,388 

11.056 

351 

16), Xi » 
2,236 

11,847 

1,819 

88 

26’15R 

255 

23,182 

2,824 

91 

38*495 

313 

I 

— 

All Ages 

.5 203 

3,651 

4,226 

6,101 

571 

1,245 

Cm O j 

S o 

2 - 
.sr-o 
;s 

■z o 

^'CM ] 

.M > a? 1 

■- : 
Q o ! 

0-9 

10-14 

16-19 

20—21 

25-29 - 

30-39 

-10-49 

.50-59 

00 and over 

9,023 

0,039 

3,033 

1..531 

80S 

620 

om 

570 

9,815 

0,132 

832 

89 

4.5 

27 

24 

33 

30 

37 

914 

3,7k0 

6.612 

7,S»6> 

S.471 

n:i9 

7,172 

5,751 

180 

3,815 

ii,\m 

9,550 

9.280 

8,307 

6,K»2 

4,114 

2,054 

2 

33 

isl 

353 

501 

718 

1,255 

2,2.33 

3,670 

5 

63 

207 

361 

675 

1,666 

3,574 

5,851 

7,9W 


Nort.— These figures have been taken from Table No. 

via of the Census Ropert for 1391. 
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Table No. XI,— sbowing^ BIETHS and DEATHS- 



Y^aR. 







1884 





1885 





lSa6 





1887 





1888 





1S89 





1890 





1801 





1802 





1803 

,,, 





Total birth? HtGi'-irBED. 


i 

’5 

'Pi 

A 

Zj 

O 

1 

/j 

X 

28,243 

25,730 

53.973 

28,L1I 

25,81 1 

51,215 

28,132 

25,000 

51,392 

25,882 

23,211 

10.(103 

27,611 

21.093 

52,3.34 

28,6.52 

25,153 

54,105 

27,743 

25,502 

53,305 

26,805 

2.3,959 

50,704 

22,031 

20,905 

4:1,836 

20.357 

2«,459 

55,816 

22.701 

20,030 

4.3,342 


Total DEATH^ begisterid. 



o 

'J: 

o 

g 

f. 

"3 

D 

O 

P 

A 

Ch 

1 

15,003 

13,593 

28,686 

15,960 

11,832 

30,801 

13.150 

12,413 

25,863 

15.0D1 

! 11.057 

1 29,718 

20,205 

17,997 

j 

38,192 

14,85;* 

' 13,7:32 

28,585 

17,415 

16,198 

3:1,613 

52,961 

50,316 

103,307 

20,27.3 

1 17,122 

37,305 

3.5,202 

3:3,317 

68,609 

18,316 

, 3 5,708 

30,121 


Total deaths from 


Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Fever. 

2I 

158 

16,021 


192 

18,966 


358 

' 15,178 


673 

17,784 

29 

716 

23,186 

121 

316 

17,915 

22 

1 780 

21,069 

1 

1,492 

84,963 

20 

6 

28,418 

2,206 

45 

■19, lU 


i 39 

21,315 


Nort*.— Tbc figures are taken from Tables Nos. I, II, VII, VIII and IX of the Sanitary* Report, 


Table No- XI A,-sbowing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES. 


1 

1 1 

'1 

3 

, 4 

1 

5 i 

6 

7 

8 


10 

11 

12 

Mumu. 


1831. 

13&5. 

I'.io. ! 

1 

1887. 

1898. 

IboO. 

l8!h\ 

IbOl. 

1892. 

lb93. 

January’ 

2 261 

1,936 

1,766 

2,291 

1 ,996 

2,157 

2,265 

S.l-il 

3,510 

2,250 

3,:it6 

February 

l,6:jl 

1,7«>0 

1,305 

1,7.17 

1.682 

i,ro;i 

1,9b 5 

2,935 

2,755 

1,998 

2,:39<f 

March 

1,735 

1,719 

1,118 

1 ,52t5 

2,116 

1.411 

1,831 

3,413 

2.102 

2,159 

1,921 

April 

1,986 

1,787 

1,199 

1,593 

2,969 

1 1,121 

1,911 

3,271 

1,610 

1,893 

1,169 

May 

, 3,330 

2,9^1 

2,5* '5 

3.177 

4,0.'m 

; 2,275 

.3,156 

1,21*7 

2..583 

2,318 

2,493 

June 

2,SI9 

2,517 

2,141 

:j,()r'2 

3.1''l 

! 1,93* 

2,5H 

:i,8l3 

2,826 

! 2,291 

2,1138 

July 

2,7U 

2,1 5s 

■ 2,212 

2,4s7 

2 7-2 

2,001 

2,218 

2.900 

r>,.305 

; 3,.5«!0 

1,812 

August 

2, 132 

2,257 

1 2,287 

2,6 S'i 

2,520 

2 257 


' 4,717 

; 2,13.3 

- 3,671 

3 , 2:16 

September 

2,31.8 

2,911 1 2,417 

3,H7 

:i,79l 

' 2,S9.3 

3,226 

i 18,116 

j 3,290 

11,202 

3,827 

October 

2,721 

: 1.278 

j t'..571 

3,141 

5,810 

! .3,012 

1,1 !:3 

j 53,609 

] 4,626 

! 20,972 

4,039 

November 

1 2,1'!*> 

1 

, t’,6i2 


i,i*'r 

; 

3 , 7:0 

j 15,^16 

i 

1 

10,682 

3,990 

December 

2,199 

1 2 075 

1 

j 3,OH 

1 

1 

' 3,117 

j 

1 2,855 

;3,6i7 

j 6, •'^'^3 

1 

1 2,736 

1 

: 5,601 

.3, .521 

Total 

2'',6‘‘6 

1 30,>hiI 

25,80.3 

29,718 

3b. 192 

! 2b, 585 
! ’ 

3.3,643 

jlU3.5n7 

i 37, -395 

68,6(t9 

31.024 


Note.— T he figurce are taken fiom Table ^■o. III of Sanitary Report. 
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Table No- XIII,-showing EDUCATION- 



2 


V 





MAt.t'., 

Fejkles. 




Under instruc- 

Can read and 

Under mstruc- 

Can read and 




tiou. 

write. 

llOil. 

write. 

AU relitrions 

/Total 

• (. ... 


9,2'Jj 

b.tiiM 

30,020 

21,715 

()30 

380 

802 

378 

Kindus 



3,4'>7 

10,49'^ 

12 

122 

Sikhs 



745 

2,010 

2.1 

71 

Jains 

Budhists 




h>") 

1 

2 

Musalmans 




s,r)«0 

37-5 

.326 

C'bnstiaiis . . 



.190 

1,817 

105 

2SI 

l^ursis 




1 



Zafarivul 



1,1-54 

3,405 

82 

72 

Rsiva 



1,0 ly 

5, 150 

01 

03 

Pasnir 




4,987 

HI 

109 

Sialkot 




3, 102 

10,0 10 

320 

417 

Daska 



l.sJO 

.5,1 11 

loo 

91 


NorF.— These fi-,'nre3 are t I'reii fr-mi T.ahle Xo. IX ami Register Xo, VUl of the Cen-ois Report of IS'Jl. 


Table No- XIV, -showing DETAIL of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

r 

8 

1 

10 

11 

12 



Cui.riVArFD. 


U-VCf.’.TIVAl Fh. 




n'S 

= a» 

Yf IB. 

ti'i'i'SiifiiL 

= J 1 


1 



jj 

1 _■ 

E" 

V 

f. 

7. 

/. 

3 

u 

/. 

& 

A 

/. 

X 

Is g 

r* X 4? 
r 9i ^ 

^ u 

18S2-&3 

Af-r 

Aeres, 

M2.H28 

Acre*.. 

127, 171 

Aorf*'.. 

860,102 

Acu 

a7,9"0 

AcroA 

lU6,66l 

.\cro'.. 
I08 "1 1 

Acto-. 

301.4-57 

Acre's. 
1,251, .550 


Acres. 
2, 157 

1883-8 1 

... 

5*>y,7d 

.{H,2fi.5 

902.Jrj6 

22,815 

121,119 

20.1,620 

350,561 


12,32,76.9 

3,157 

1«81.85 ... 

... 

.550, 731 

in.sir, 

1>')2,D06 

22," 15 

r>i,U!i 

201, (;20 

350,563 

1,251,5.59 

12,32,769 

3,157 

1 8.85.86 


550,731 

311,265 

002, 00«. 

22,815 

121,110 


35<i,.56.5 


12,32,769 

3,157 

1886-87 


1 15,022 

175, lOJ 

021 .22 < 


131,851 

2'i5,o76 

316.930 

1,2.58.1.53 

12,36,666 

3,5(0 

1887-88 


170,207 

419.(t92 

919,380 


111,760 

201,387 

338,117 

1,257,516 

12,36,690 

3,158 

ISSs.hO 


I71,t»5!» 

4-50,826 

925,7‘'5 


120, 84»; 

202,127 

.111,971 

1,257,758 

12, .30,168 

3,113 

ISSO-OO 


-'.01,11* 

421,831 

021.01" 


152,01 jo 

171,970 

327, "76 

1,252,824 

12,39,348 

4,662 

1890-91 


515,132 

417,101 

932,19- 


157,-582 

169.152 

.126,7114,255), 170 

4 

12,30,191 

4,780 

1891-92 


1 523,1-57 

112, 100 

915,457 


162,281 

162,391 

.121,6744,-^*10,131 

12,04,30* 

4,567 

1892-03 


526.218 

010,860 

0 16,07" 


11.1, nr, 

If, ‘2.* '69 

321,111 

1,259,102 

13,62,974 

(,.5.54 

Zafarw.il 


5O,K0v 

:»Jt,*17 

IF- P F T \ I 

1-59,225 

I.- lOB 

1 K.vr.-. 

21.951 

92" 

198,1.51 

2 ,im;,8oo 

r>6l 

K.iya 


or.t.78 

lMt,.575 

10*,2.53 


83,575 

32,369 

in on 

310,197 

3,15,251 

2,868 

Pasriir ... ... 


l05,224 

84.317 

189.5U 


20,101 

12, ill 

62.115 

2.51,986 

2,21,248 

.56 

Si.ilkot 


07,675 

111, .503 

20n,678 


20,62.1 

3", 608 

.59, i2I 

267,999 

2,91,125 

587 

Daska 


165,8 li 

i 

18,548 

Isipiol 


22,771 

'St.Tia 

w.irii 

230,857 

3,05, 55q 

482 


Note —These flifures are taken from the Punjab Rpveniie anil Ailministrati-m Rppoits. 



Table No. XV,— showing varieties of TENURE held direct from GOVERNMENT during the year ending R ABI 1893- 


Sialkot District.] 


XV 


1 


- 

.* 

•oiBisa qoiso JO 
^uatllSdOSSB OSBiDAV 

= a sS 

i -■ *' ; 

K 

CD 

CS 

-f- — 

s § s r-^ 

ei iQ 

1 

! 

n 

r^oBO JO vOiB oauaoAv 

. X :o 

2 2 cs *2 

!? 





•uo.iw bSo.io 

•SJapioqajBiis 

JO i3jap|0q JO Jaquiuy^ 

. tc rs XX 

A r» o X. -.i 

p . . *1-1 *•' . 

S ' * ^ ^ 

X 

o 

— »o — 

1 


X ! 

- 

7.5 ?,s 
^ - sf '■ 

« 

il 

:? -- i 2 

" “ : 

■ 

X 

I 

o 

•ua^BlIiA JO joqiunx 


X 

: . . : : 



CJ 

JO aoii,mn\^ 




' 

' 

00 

ij 

■ft 

M 

»4 

< 

s 

JO 

jaOTUsjianNi: Oiii!JO\v 

^ rj i~ ^ 

X 

X 

X '2 

\ ••V 

! « w* : 

o 

iC 



•aiui'O 

qOBa JO va.iu aSuJOAy 

i U 21 

1 

" 

2 

. : . . : 

1 1 

. 

1 

rC 

1 

= 


•BajB s-^ojy 

i ^ 1 5 

< - 

.11 


JO tejapioq JO jaqi.uu'^ 

•*”04"wut.\ JO jaqmn^ 


X 

X 

, 

1 i 

i 

JO jo(ttuux 



. 


1 




Table No. XV,— showing varieties of TENURE held direct from GOVT- during the year ending RABI 1893— ' 
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Note.— These figures have bcca taken from the District Annual Revenue Report for 1S92*93. 
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Table No. XVII, -showing GOVEENMENT LANDS. 
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3 
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Number 
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estates. 

Total 

acres. 
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ReMAIKINO ACHK3, 

Average 
yearly in- 
come from 
1887-88 to 
1892-93. 
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•3 
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*5 
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Under Forest 
Department, 

U :£ 

0) 

,2 a 

°s 
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fl CD 
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M (- ® 

u 

« -.A X 
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Whole District 

13 

0,891 
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92 

813 

4,977 

357 
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i •> 

(5.53 
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Raya 

1 1 
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1 

3.346 


i^U'^rdr 

1 1 
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i 

446 


Hialkot 

3 
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J).a''ka . . . 

fi 

1.016 



93 


569 



Note. —T hese figures arc taken from the village records. 


Table No. XVIII -showing AREA of GOVT. RESERVED FORESTS. 


1 

2 

3 1 

1 

4 

Tahsil. 

Name of Forest. 

Area in 
acres. 

Uzv.ixe. 

Zafarwiil 

Chenaki 

■167 
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Tahli.'m\vali 

93 



Malliidijwali 

3.58 


Siulkot 

RhakliiuH 

311 


»# •'« ••• ••• 

GaUbgarh 

2H 



Total 

l,252i 



Note.— T hese figures are taken from the village records. 


Table No- XIX,— showing LAND acquired by GOVERNMENT- 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Purpose for which acquired. 

Acres acquired. 

Compensation 
paid in rupees. 

Reduction of 
revenue in 
rupees. 

Roads 

Canals 

941 

21,391 

437 

8tate Railways 

Guaranteed Railways 

299*6 

24,220 

“’387 

Miscellaneous 

4.'821-7 

«i467 

"*251 

Total 

8,0«2'3 

88,078 

1.076 


Kotk. These figures are taken from the Annual Kevenue Reports* 








Table No. XX,— showing AREA under CROPS. 
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Noth.— TheJ-e figures .iro taken from Punjab Revenue and Administration Reports, 













Table No. XXI,— showing AVERAGE RENT RATES and YIELD PER ACRE. 
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Koti:.— These figures Lave been taken from the Assessment Reports of the Settlement of ISh-). 



Table No. XXII -showing NUMBER of STOCK. 



up to column C have been taken from A«lmmi>lration Uepoit^ ami thossc in column 7 arc the result of a (•pcciiil cenhus. 



Table No. XXIII, -showing OCCUPATION of MALES. 
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Table No. XXIV -showing MANUFACTURES. 
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Table No. XXVI —showing RETAIL PRICES 
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Table No. XXV 1 1. -showing- PRICE of LABO UR 
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Table No. XXVIII, - sliowiiig REVENUE COLLECTED- 
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Table No. XXX -showing ASSIGNED LAND EEVENUE. 
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[Punjab Gazetteer, 



Non .—These ii^nu-es )i;ue bei n lakcii fiom Slatemenl No. XXV iif Rcveiiiie Reiiort far 18'ja-04. 



Table No- XXXA— showing LAND REVENUE ASSIGNMENTS according to new ASSESSMENTS. 
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Noti'.— T lipsc litiurrs hate becii taken fioin the nmali iocordn according to new aK^cstnicnte. 
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Non,— These figurts hare l>eeii taktu from TabUi Nos. 


XXniA, aad XXVI of ibe Revenue Report, 


Table No- XXXII -showing- SALES and MORTGAGES of LAND up to September 1894- 
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Table No. XXXIII,— showing- SALE of STAMPS and 
REGISTRATION of DEEDS. 
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Sialkot District. ] 


XXXT 


Table No. XXXIII A -showing REGISTRATIONS. 
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yoTE.— The totals of this Ptatoment do not agfree with those of Statement No. XXXIII as this contains also deeds 
of powers of attorney and miscellaneous. 

These figures hare been taken from Statement No, I of Registration Report tor Iey3-J3. 







Table No. XXXIV, - showing LICENSE TAX COLLECTIONS. 



figures Lave been taken fiom Iiicomo Tax Rejjort. 



Table No- XXXI VA- showing INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS for the years 1886-87 to 1892-93. 
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Table No. XXXVII —showing GOVEENMENT and AIDED SCHOOLS. 
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A— Not obtainable. 



Table No. XXXVIIL— showing the WORKING of DISPENSARIES. 
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Table No- XXXVIII -showing the WORKING of DISPENSARIES — coitchidcJ. 



Noth.— (1) Tlicso finures avo laken fnim TaWes Nns. II, 111, IV, and V of the Diaiiousary Reports. 
(2) Kot AljJjaii was L’st C'Jajjii DJii 2 >enaary from 1868 to 1892. 
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Table No- XXXIX, -showing CIVIL and REVENUE LITIGATION- 
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Notk. Tbe-e figures are takeu from Tables Nos. IT an«l III of the C’u il .Tnstice Report! bnd from No. XSYUIB* 
the Revenue Report. The value of suito heard in Keveuae Courts is excluded from the lait four COluuift fiO 
detail* of value of the property beiDK available, 


Table No- XL— sliowiiig' CRIMINAL TRIALS. 




Table No- XLI,— showing POLICE ENQUIRIES. 



Grand iotal of olTcnoc- 



Table No. XLI,— showing POLICE ENQUIRIES 



Total lion-cognizable offences 



Table No. XLI- showing POLICE ENQUIRIES — ciMchulcd. 



Note. — These flj^urcs are taken fioiu tsi'? teineiit A, of the I'oliee Ueport. 


Table No. XLII.-showing CONVICTS in GAOL- 
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Note.— T beee tigiucs have been taken fiom Tables Nos. NXVHl, XXJX, XXX, XXXI, XXX^i XXXVI ol the Punjab Administration Reports. 











Table No. XLIII -showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 


Sialkot District-] 
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; -Tliose haro l)oon takoTi from Table Ko, V of Census Bc])on, 1S91. 
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Table No- XLIV, -showing BIRTHS and DEATHS for TOWNS. 



Noi K.— Column 'i filled up from Census Ueport, 1801, aiul live veinaiuinR figures taken from Punjab Admiiustratiou Heports, Sanitai-y Keports and Civil Di!^pcnsary Oflice. 
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These figures aie obtained flora Table Xo. XL AdnllIll^tllltlOll Rcpoits, 
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